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DURING  the  war  years  increased  supplies  of 
food  and  increased  spending  power  have 
contributed  materially  to  the  general  im- 
provement in  the  diet  of  most  American 
families. 

True,  some  foods  have  been  rationed ;  not 
always  because  of  smaller  supplies,  however, 
but  because  of  larger  demands  and  the  neces- 
sity for  fair  and  equitable  distribution.  Ra- 
tioning and  the  difficulties  encountered  from 
time  to  time  in  purchasing  certain  foods 
during  particular  seasons  have  caused  the 
family  food  purchaser  to  try  relatively  new 
foods  and  to  increase  consumption  of  tra- 
ditional foods.  Increased  employment  of 
wives  and  mothers  has  meant  that  other 
members  of  the  family  are  now  doing  more 
of  the  shopping.  Price  control  regulations 
have  also  placed  new  responsibilities  on  the 
seller  and  the  buyer  to  conduct  both  sides  of 
the  grocery  business  on  a  fair  and  legal 
basis. 

These  factors  together  with  the  difficulties 
experienced  by  food  producers  and  handlers 
in  distributing  increased  volumes  of  food, 
particularly  perishable  foods,  have  meant 
that  the  American  tradition  of  careful  buy- 
ing has  at  times  been  somewhat  changed. 
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Now,  when  more  eggs  are  being  bought  by 
more  housewives,  the  problem  of  efficient, 
quality  distribution  becom.es  more  important. 

Recently,  officials  of  the  War  Food  Ad- 
ministration and  of  the  State  departments  of 
agriculture  met  with  representatives  of  pro- 
ducers and  distributors  to  discuss  ways  of 
improving  the  marketing  of  eggs  and  the 
development  of  Nation-wide  standards  for 
the  guidance  of  consumers  in  their  purchase 
of  this  significant  food.  These  people  came 
together  because  they  know  that  with  in- 
creased supplies  and  the  increased  consumer 
use  of  eggs  there  have  been  increased  prob- 
lems in  the  marketing  of  eggs.  They  know 
that  individual  eggs,  as  delivered  by  the 
farmer,  may  vary  more  than  100  percent  in 
size,  with  individual  sizes  and  average  case 
weights  varying  according  to  the  season,  age, 
heredity,  and  individual  size  of  the  birds  in 
the  flock  and  its  management.  They  know 
that  the  consumer  is  neither  equipped  with 
a  magic  eye  nor  with  the  necessary  knowl- 
edge to  look  through  the  protective  shell  of 
an  egg  and  judge  its  freshness,  its  weight, 
its  taste,  or  its  quality. 

All  these  considerations  have  brought 
about  general  agreement  among  producers, 


marketing  agencies,  and  Government  offi- 
cials to  further  the  purchase  of  eggs  from 
producers  on  a  graded  basis  and  to  encour- 
age the  sale  of  eggs  to  consumers  on  the 
same  b  a  s  i  s — nationally  uniform,  simple 
grade  standards.  They  are  agreed  that  if  a 
farmer  produces  a  high  quality  egg  he 
should  receive  a  fair  price  for  his  product 
and  if  a  consumer  wishes  to  buy  that  egg  he 
would  be  willing  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  as- 
sured quality.  If,  however,  a  housewife 
wishes  to  buy  a  lower  quality  egg  for  cook- 
mg  or  baking  siie  should  not  have  to  pay  as 
much  for  it  as  for  the  higher  quality  egg 
generally  used  for  boiling  or  poaching. 

But  such  a  program  cannot  succeed  unless 
the  consumer  makes  himself  responsible  for 
understanding  the  classification  and  grading 
system  and  does  his  purchasing  on  that  basis. 
At  the  present  time  every  State  in  the  Union 
has  a  Federal  or  State  grading  program 
available  for  those  distributors  and  handlers 
who  wish  the  service. 

In  1928,  when  official  egg  grading  was 
first  conducted,  446,678  cases  were  inspected 
and  graded  under  the  supervision  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  By  1943 
this  number  had  increased  to  5,539,745 
cases.  This  is  a  large  number,  but  it  repre- 
sents a  relatively  small  part  of  the  total 
number  of  eggs  distributed.  It  is  as  much 
the  job  of  consumers  to  buy  the  officially 
graded  and  certified  egg  as  it  is  the  job  of 
farmers  and  distributors  to  supply  the  mar- 
ket with  such  products. 

Compared  with  the  producer's  end  of  the 
job,  the  consumer's  effort  is  small.  There 
are  only  three  things  to  look  for  in  your 
egg  purchases,  if  you  want  to  buy  an  offi- 
cially graded  product.  (1)  The  egg  con- 
tainer should  bear  the  words:  U.  S.  Grade 
AA;  U.  S.  Grade  A;  U.  S.  Grade  B;  or  U. 
S.  Grade  C.  (2)  It  should  have  a  seal  of 
certification  with  the  date  of  grading  marked. 
(3)  You  should  be  certain  that  the  eggs 
so  graded  and  marked  have  been  stored  in 
a  cool  place  while  in  the  retail  store.  These 
three  items  will  mean  that  you  are  getting 
what  you  pay  for. 
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'Tell  This  to  All  America../' 


Here  is  a  first-hand  story  from  an  American  observer  in  Russia. 
It  tells  what  our  help  means  to  our  fighting  ally 


"THE  RUSSIAN  plane  was  flying  low.  It 
was  overloaded.  Heavy  iron  bars  were  laid 
lengthwise  in  the  plane;  crated  goods  were 
piled  everywhere.  I  had  no  safet)-  belt — 
there  was  none  on  the  plane.  The  Russians 
just. don't  waste  webbing  on  safet)-  belts." 

These  are  the  words  of  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Ralph  W.  Olmstead,  red-haired  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  the  War  Food  Administration  in 
Washington  and  trouble-shooter  pay  excel- 
lence in  food  supply,  who  recently  returned 
from  Europe.  He  was  telling  what  our 
goods  have  meant  to  Russia  and  what  they 
will  mean  in  the  future. 

"I  looked  out  the  window,"  he  said,  "and 
saw  we  were  approaching  a  telephone  line. 
As  we  went  over  it  I  felt  the  overloaded 
ship  rise  and  settle  again.  It  was  frighten- 
ing. We  banked  sharply — and  came  down 
on  a  small  field  to  a  perfect  landing. 

"That  plane  ride  was  symbolical  of  a  lot 
of  things  I  saw  in  Russia,"  Colonel  Olm- 
stead continued,  "of  daring  action  in  emer- 
gencies, expert  use  of  equipment — with  no 
pampering — and  no  waste  of  space." 

Consumers  wonder  where  some  of  the 
goods  they  have  been  missing  are  going. 
They  would  like  to  know  what  use  is  being 
made  of  these  goods  and  whether  they  are 
really  needed  for  that  purpose.  Colonel  Olm- 
stead's  first-hand  report  as  an  observer — one 
of  the  few  American  observers  of  Soviet 
war-life — tells  them.  Russia's  problems  are 
our  own  problems  since  she  is  an  ally.  We 
cannot  be  an  isolated  nation  in  war  or  in 
peace.  And  Russia's  needs  in  her  period 
of  restoration  will  be  as  acute  as  during  the 
early  months  of  war  when  her  towns  were 
burned  and  pillaged  by  Germany.  Colonel 
Olmstead  saw  the  wounds  of  war  in  the 
countries  of  Europe.  It  will  take  long  for 
them  to  heal,  for  those  battle  wounds  are 
not  superficial  but  deep.  And  he  found  out 
what  further  goods  Russia  needs  from  us 
to  help  in  this  healing. 

In  Stalingrad,  a  local  official  took  him  to 
a  little  elevation.  As  they  stood  there  on 
the  ground  that  was  still  littered  with  the 
debris  of  battle,  they  could  see  on  the  hori- 
zon what  remained  of  several  blocks  of  fine 


modern  apartment  buildings,  which  had 
been  homes  for  factory  workers.  Now  they 
were  almost  destroyed.  Just  parts  of  walls 
and  blank  windows  were  standing.  The  of- 
ficial said  to  Colonel  Olmstead: 

"Now  please  look  at  that  and  then  close 
your  eyes  so  that  you  won't  forget  it.  We 
can  never  convey  to  you  the  horror  of  the 
Battle  of  Stalingrad.  The  real  horror  is  gone. 
The  thing  I  wish  to  say  to  you  and  through 
you  to  other  Americans  is  that  in  our  hearts 
there  is  left  one  great  feeling — a  feeling  of 
hatred  for  the  Germans  and  a  desire  for 
revenge.  Also,  we  want  to  live  in  the  world 
as  a  peaceful  people.  We  think  with  the 
help  of  America  that  we  can — and  with  the 
help  of  Russia  that  America  can." 

There  below  was  the  rubble  of  a  cit)-  that 
had  once  stretched  36  miles  along  the  Volga. 
And  yet  in  that  rubble  another  cit)-  was  al- 
ready rising.  The  people  had  set  up  new 
plants.  A  canning  factory  was  turning  out 
cans  made  from  lend-lease  tin — but  the  cans 
were  made  by  hand.    A  tractor  factory  was 


running  again.  The  people  of  Stalingrad 
were  very  proud  of  it.  It  meant  that  with 
every  finished  tractor  more  people  could 
produce  more  food  on  the  large  collective 
farms.  When  the  Nazis  quit  Stalingrad  31 
civilians  were  left.  Not  a  complete  building 
remained  standing.  But  now  approximately 
300,000  people  were  back  in  Stalingrad  liv- 
ing in  holes  in  the  ground — but  living 
spirituall)'  in  the  hope  of  a  new  and  beauti- 
ful Stalingrad. 

The  hope  of  all  Russians  is  t)-pical  of  the 
dreams  and  plans  of  our  allies  in  Europe. 
The  Russians  are  more  interested  in  reestab- 
lishing their  own  industries  and  their  own 
food  production,  than  importing  food  and 
industrial  products.  Yet  the  Russian  people 
ever)-where  need  clothes  and  food.  They  are  ■ 
badly  clothed,  these  Januar)'  days,  and  food 
is  scarce.  Most  commodities  are  rationed — 
not  just  shoes,  gas,  canned  goods,  and  choice 
meats.  There  are  not  nearly  enough  con- 
sumer goods  to  supply  demand.  People 
queue  up  to  receive  their  ration  of  bread. 
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cabbage,  and  potatoes,  which  make  up  the 
customary  diet  of  the  Russian  worker.  Be- 
sides this  food,  he  or  she — 80  percent  of  the 
civiHan  workers  are  women — is  entitled  to 
10  pounds  of  fat  a  year,  or  34  1/2  pounds  less 
than  the  average  American  eats.  A  Russian 
gets  very  little  meat  of  any  kind.  Indeed, 
there  is  so  little  of  the  staples  alone  in  the 
Soviet  Union  that  a  flourishing  black  market 
does  business  in  bread.  Black  markets  rarely 
exist  unless  there  is  scarcity. 

A  bread  ration  can  be  sold  on  the  black 
market  for  120  rubles— about  $22.  The 
average  worker  receives  between  800  and 
900  rubles  a  month,  which  amount  to  |150 
and  $169.  After  normal  expenses,  such  as 
rent,  food,  bonds,  union  dues,  are  paid  the 
worker  may  have  as  much  as  400  rubles  re- 
maining— which  would  buy  5  bottles  of  beer 
at  an  "unrationed"  store,  or  3V4  loaves  of 
bread  on  the  black  market.  Ninety-five  per- 
cent of  all  food  is  purchased  with  ration 
cards,  and  such  purchases  are  relatively  in- 
expensive. Rationed  bread  costs  less  than  in 
the  United  States.  The  amount  of  food  a 
Russian  receives  depends  on  his  production 
and  on  the  position  he  occupies  as  a  pro- 
ducer. But  nobody  gets  very  much — except 
soldiers  at  the  front  who  get  about  the  aver- 
age of  the  U.  S.  civilian  diet. 

And  the  scarcity  will  continue  for  some 
time  until  production  in  the  Soviet  Union  is 
reestablished.  For  example,  dairy  and  beef 
cattle  cannot  be  raised  over  night.  On  a  col- 
lective farm  near  Kiev  where  Colonel  Olm- 
stead  visited,  the  farmers  have  managed  to 
restock  the  place  with  120  calves.  Of  the 
700  people  who  work  there,  6  are  men.  This 
farm  had  been  occupied  by  the  Germans 
who  slaughtered  the  180  head  of  cattle  then 
on  it.  A  German  commissar  was  appointed 
to  run  the  farm.  He  established  hours  for 
work,  and  whenever  the  women  were  late 
for  work  had  the  Germans  horsewhip  them. 
Colonel  Olmstead  saw  one  girl  about  18 
years  of  age  who  had  been  horsewhipped 
for  being  3  minutes  late,  and  in  the  process 
had  one  eye  removed  as  it  was  snapped  by 
the  whip.  Many  of  those  farm  people  will 
never  be  whole  and  healthy  again. 

Russia  needs  more  dried  whole  milk,  and 
butter  as  well  as  margarine.  Dried  whole 
milk  has  been  used  primarily  in  hospitals 
and  for  feeding  children  in  liberated  areas. 
Butter  is  especially  important  now  for  .mili- 
tary hospitals,  and  the  need  will  not  dimin- 
ish until  the  hospitals  are  empty  again.  And 
she  prefers  the  butter  shipped  in  cool 
weather — in  tubs.    There  is  less  spoilage 


that  way.  Russia  needs  lard,  shortening,  and 
vegetable  oils — peanut  oil,  soybean  oil,  and 
cottonseed  oil — more  pork  supplies,  canned 
beef — "beef  tushonka" — full-fat  soya  flour 
to  be  used  entirely  by  the  army,  and  egg 
powder — briquets  preferably,  for  they  keep 
better  than  the  ordinary  powder. 

Colonel  Olmstead  found  that  foods  which 
take  a  long  time  to  produce  in  quantity — 
meats,  animal  fats,  and  dairy  products — will 
be  needed  to  a  greater  extent  in  the  first  year 
or  two  after  the  war  than  such  products  as 
cereals  and  sugar.  A  good  crop  of  wheat  was 
grown  in  the  Soviet  Union  in  1944.  The 
1945  crop  cannot  now  be  predicted,  but  it 
will  probably  be  large  enough  so  that  little 
wheat  and  flour  need  be  imported. 

United  States'  food  shipments  to  the 
Soviet  Union  since  October  1,  1941,  have 
totaled  more  than  3  million  tons.  They  are 
valued  at  more  than  900  million  dollars. 
Some  of  the  shipments  up  to  June  of  last 
year  included  588,000  tons  of  wheat  and 
flour,  510,000  tons  of  canned  meat,  356,000 
tons  of  vegetable  oils,  and  62,000  tons  of 
canned  and  dried  milk.  In  the  Moscow 
bakery  which  Colonel  Olmstead  visited,  flour 
was  being  emptied  into  hoppers  from  bags 
marked  with  the  name  of  a  Minneapolis  mil- 
ling company.  This  Russian  plant  used  150 
tons  of  flour  daily,  and  all  of  Moscow's  12 
bakeries  were  said  to  consume  1,500  tons 


each  day.  These  bakeries  make  the  special 
black  bread  for  front-line  emergency  rations 
as  well  as  other  black,  gray,  and  white  loaves. 
The  special  bread  has  a  very  low-moisture 
content,  and  therefore  keeps  for  a  long 
period.  It  is  difficult  to  break  and  is  better 
when  softened  in  hot  water  or  tea. 

These  lend-lease  shipments  have  been  used 
primarily  to  maintain  the  rations  of  the  Red 
Army  on  its  800-mile  front  in  one  of  the 
most  rapid  and  overwhelmingly  successful 
military  campaigns  in  history.  Besides  this, 
the  U.S.  has  also  sent  17,000  tons  of  seeds 
to  help  the  Soviet  people  produce  their  own 
foods — particularly  to  the  Ukraine  as  soon 
as  it  was  liberated.  More  seeds  are  still  re- 
quired— and  especially  in  time  for  planting. 
It  takes  long-time  planning  to  produce  seed. 

One  of  the  specific  requests  the  foreign 
trade  Commissariat  made  to  Colonel  Olm- 
stead on  his  visit,  was  that  American  ex- 
ports be  labeled  so  that  the  Russians  can 
understand  what  they're  getting.  The  con- 
fusion made  by  the  various  trade  names  on 
American  foodstufi^s  that  are  unloaded  on 
the  docks  in  Russia  is  something  no  Russian- 
English  dictionary  can  untangle. 

America  believes  that  the  lend-lease  food 
sent  to  this  great  ally  is  a  war  expenditure. 
It  has  been  used  against  Germany  by  Rus- 
sia's armies  instead  of  by  our  own  forces. 
The  ultimate  measurement  of  the  aid  we 


This  Russian  woman  directs  Red  Army  soldiers  as  they  help  her  to  repair  her  home  In 
Spas-Demesk  after  the  town  had  been  recaptured  fronn  the  retreating  Gernnany  Army. 
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have  extended  Russia  cannot  be  found  in  the 
dollar  figures  of  lend-lease,  inasmuch  as 
human  lives  are  involved.  It  can  only  be 
found  in  terms  of  battles  won,  the  hundreds 
of  thusands  of  lives  saved,  plus  the  conserva- 
tion of  our  resources  and  materials  resulting 
from  victory  won  far  sooner  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  possible. 

But  Russia  needs  more  than  food.  She 
needs  industrial  equipment  to  start  new  fac- 
tories. One  of  the  flour  mills  Colonel  Olm- 
stead  visited  in  Moscow  has  been  running 
24  hours  every  day  except  three  times  a 
month  when  operations  cease  for  16  hours 
to  allow  time  out  for  cleaning  and  repairs. 
The  mill  has  received  red  banners  of  ex- 
cellence— similar  to  our  "A"  awards — for  its 
work.  The  director  of  the  plant  said  there 
was  no  stoppage  of  production  in  spite  of 
bombings — in  spite  of  the  damage  caused  by 
a  large  bomb  falling  on  part  of  the  mill  and 
penetrating  several  floors. 

But  much  of  the  machinery  in  this  plant 
appeared  to  be  running  imperfectly,  and 
needed  parts  and  adjustments.  The  repair 
work  that  has  been  done  looked  makeshift. 
The  same  is  true  for  textile  mills,  steel 
plants,  and  bakeries.  Machinery  after  long 
years  of  continuous  service  becomes  worn, 
oflf-balance — and  outmoded.  Without  ma- 
chinery, without  the  implements  of  produc- 
tion, it  is  apparent  that  the  people  cannot 


begin  again  to  develop  their  vast  and  rich 
country,  and  supply  themselves  with  the 
minimum  essentials  which  most  of  us  in 
America  take  for  granted. 

Rehabilitation  comes  first  after  victory,  in 
Russia — and  is  second  only  to  marching  into 
Berlin  right  now.  Rehabilitation  for  tomor- 
row is  more  important  than  today's  problem 
of  finding  enough  to  eat  and  wear  and  of 
building  houses  in  which  to  live.  But  Russia 
can't  do  it  without  the  aid  of  her  war  part- 
ner, the  United  States,  any  more  than  she 
could  have  fought  so  valiantly  without  our 
goods  and  services. 

After  victory,  Russia  feels  that  she  will 
still  require  lend-lease  food.  She  wishes  to 
use  her  credits  for  buying  machinery  and 
raw  materials  with  which  to  rebuild  her  shat- 
tered industries.  Everything — planes,  trucks, 
tractors — that  the  U.S.  has  sent  her,  she  has 
used  beyond  the  usual  capacity. 

And  we,  on  the  other  hand,  geared  to 
high  production  with  full  employment,  will 
need  a  market  for  our  goods  and  an  outlet 
for  our  food  when  military  requirements  are 
cut  down. 

War  Food  Administrator  Marvin  Jones 
has  asked  the  farmers  of  America  to  plant 
a  larger  acreage  in  1945  than  they  put  into 
production  in  1944,  since  most  of  our  food 
reserves  are  used  up  and  we  cannot  expect  a 
continuance  of  phenomenally  good  weather. 


At  graduation,  Dr.  Amina  Ingurazova,  25, 
performed  wonders  in  Mozhaisk's  hospital, 
became  head. 


"We  cannot  risk  the  possibility  of  short- 
ages," he  said  when  he  announced  the  new 
food  goals.  Our  total  1945  crop  must  be 
about  the  same  as  in  1944." 

While  Colonel  Olmstead  was  in  the 
Ukraine  he  visited  the  domed  Greek  Ortho- 
dox Church  in  a  collective  farm  community 
near  Kiev.  One-half  the  church  had  been 
blown  away  by  bombs,  and  part  of  the  con- 
gregation was  indoors  and  part  out.  Every- 
one at  church  knew  that  an  American  was 
present.  The  Colonel's  khaki  was  very  ap- 
parent among  the  colorful  native  costumes 
of  the  farmers.  The  processional  was  longer 
than  usual ;  the  service  more  elaborate. 

At  the  end  of  the  service,  when  the  Colo- 
nel was  leaving  the  church,  a  girl  of  14, 
wearing  bright  red  scarfs,  a  white  skirt,  and 
lots  of  beads,  ran  up  to  him  out  of  breath, 
and  held  out  a  bouquet  of  wild  flowers  she 
had  just  gathered.  She  said  her  name  was 
Sonia,  and  that  she  wanted  him  to  have  the 
flowers  to  indicate  in  a  small  way  how  she 
felt  about  America.  Without  America's  help 
there  could  be  no  peace  for  Russia. 

It  was  a  fine  spontaneous  gesture  from  so 
young  a  person.  But  young  as  she  was  she 
knew  what  the  trucks,  the  tractors,  the 
planes,  the  guns,  the  food  of  the  United 
States  had  accomplished  in  Russia,  and  to 
what  degree  the  collective  farm  on  which 
she  worked  and  lived  was  still  dependent 
upon  that  help. 


Russian  youngsters  greet  an  American,  Edward  C.  Carter,  President  of  Russian  War  Re- 
lief, and  present  him  with  a  cabbage  and  other  vegetables  grown  from  American  seed. 
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Upon  the  farmer  falls  the  great  job 
of  providing  enough  food  for  1 945's 
urgent  demands 


WITH  a  careful,  yet  skeptical,  appraisal  of 
both  the  weather  and  the  war,  WFA's  food 
planning  experts  have  come  up  with  the 
answer  that  1945  should  be  another  year  of 
full  production  effort  on  the  farm. 

They  have  balanced  estimated  require- 
ments with  production  possibilities,  the  end 
of  the  European  phase  of  the  war  with  the 
prediction  for  only  "average"  weather,  the 
decreasing  food  requirements  of  our  allies 
with  the  increasing  food  consumption  of 
the  domestic  civilian  buyer.  The  scales 
point  to  as  big  a  farm  job  as  last  year. 

If  farmers  all  over  the  land  accept  these 
production  goals,  the  volume  of  food  will 
be  enough  to  maintain  the  successful  food 
program  of  adequate  supplies  to  our  far- 
flung  armies,  and  to  our  allies,  as  well  as 
good  supplies  for  the  home  front.  Even  if 
the  weather  should  produce  only  average 
growing  conditions  and  if  the  European 
war  should  continue  longer  than  is  now 
generally  thought,  the  suggested  total  acre- 
age is  expected  to  produce  enough  food  to 
see  us  through.  In  general,  the  total  vol- 
ume of  food  on  the  home  market  in  1945 
will  approximate  the  1944  supply. 


Remembering  the  farm  surpluses  that  fol- 
lowed the  conclusion  of  World  War  I,  some 
farmers  may  be  leery  of  such  goals.  And 
consumers  looking  back  to  the  abundances 
that  existed  in  certain  foods  during  1944  may 
wonder  why  there  is  need  for  a  1945  pro- 
duction goals  program  that  calls  for  a  con- 
tinuation of  large  agricultural  supplies  at  a 
time  when  the  demands  of  our  armed  forces 
and  our  allies  may  decrease. 

The  planning  experts  who  have  traversed 
the  country  on  preliminary  goal  conferences 
with  farmers  are  confident,  however,  that  if 
producers  follow  the  suggested  planting  and 
harvesting  schedules  and  if  consumers  co- 
operate fully  in  the  various  marketing  and 
distribution  programs  we  can  be  fairly  cer- 
tain of  an  over-all  satisfactory  food  year. 

Why  are  they  confident  ? 

How  did  they  arrive  at  their  conclusions.'' 


In  part,  their  conclusions  have  been  based 
on  past  performances.  Beginning  with  1941 
the  total  volume  of  farm  production  has 
increased  each  year — 24  percent  more  in 
1942  than  the  1935-39  average;  in  1943, 
29  percent  more  than  the  pre-war  average; 
in  1944  an  estimated  33  percent  increase. 
(If  these  percentages  were  in  terms  of  food 
alone  they  would  be  even  higher.)  Four 
influences — weather,  use  of  reserve  supplies, 
better  farming  practices,  and  the  shift  to 
more  intensive  crops— have  been  responsible. 

The  first  two  account  for  one-third  to 
one-half  of  the  increase  and  obviously  can- 
not be  relied  on  to  provide  similar  increases 
in  1945.  The  other  two  factors — better 
farming  and  the  use  of  more  intensive  crops 
— will  most  certainly  continue.  They  will 
account  for  about  50  percent  or  more  of 
the  increased  yield. 


Milk  production  on  farms. 


Egg  production. 
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Consumers'  guide 


Given  approximately  the  same  number  ot 
acres  planted,  which  is  what  is  called  for 
under  the  1945  goals,  and  just  average 
growing  conditions  the  total  volume  of 
crop  production  for  this  coming  year  will  be 
about  10  percent  less  than  in  1944  and  about 
equal  to  what  was  harvested  in  1943.  For 
both  crops  and  livestock,  the  anticipated  to- 
tal volume  of  production  will  be  from  5  to 
10  percent  below  1944.  Such  production 
will  still  be  approximately  25  percent  above 
the  pre-war  level,  however. 

The  planning  experts  have  agreed  that  such 
production  levels  will  assure  a  food  supply 
for  civilians  very  similar  to  the  1944  situ- 
ation. In  other  words,  even  though  war 
activities  in  Europe  should  be  over  some- 
time this  year  there  will  still  be  war-import- 
ant demands  which  will  suffice  to  keep  the 
per  capita  civilian  consumption  at  the  1944 
level  of  approximately  7  percent  more  food 
than  we  had  on  a  per  capita  basis  during 
the  pre-war  years. 

//  the  weather  is  such  as  to  produce  an- 
other record  crop  and  ;'/  our  military  and 
overseas  requirements  are  reduced  by  one- 
half,  reserves  of  such  significant  crops  as 
wheat  and  other  grains  will  be  built  up  and 
also  abundant  supplies  of  some  foods  may 
occur  on  the  home  market.  On  the  other 
side,  unfavorable  weather  conditions  could 
mean  minimum  supplies  for  the  war  pro- 
gram and  slightly  less  food  for  civilians 
than  in  1944. 

Because  of  ver}'  hea-^y  livestock  production 
during  the  past  3  years  feed  reserves  have 
been  considerably  reduced  and  it  will  be 
necessary  for  farmers  to  maintain  at  rela- 
tively high  levels  the  production  of  corn. 


oats,  barley,  and  sorghums.  These  feed 
goals  together  with  more  tame  hay  and  pas- 
ture should  result  in  an  estimated  total  pro- 
duction of  meat  of  about  22.7  billion 
pounds,  compared  with  the  expected  1944 
figures  of  24.5  billion  pounds.  There  will 
be  more  beef,  less  pork,  slightly  less  lamb 
and  mutton,  and  the  same  amount  of  veal. 
Militar)'  requirements  are  expected  to  remain 
high  so  that  even  if  the  war  in  Europe 
should  end  early  in  1945,  the  civilian  per 
capita  consumption  will  probably  not  go 
higher  than  132.3  pounds — 10.7  pounds 
less  than  during  1944.  The  civilian  share 
will  be  further  reduced  if  the  European 
war  continues  through  the  entire  year. 

The  improved  feed  situation  would  also 
make  it  possible  to  increase  milk  produc- 
tion from  118  billion  pounds  to  the  recom- 
mended 120  billion — just  enough  to  meet 
minimum  requirements  should  the  war  in 
both  Europe  and  Asia  continue  throughout 
the  year  on  a  major  scale.  Even  if  there 
were  a  sharp  reduction  in  militar)'  require- 
ments, however,  civilians  would  receive  only 
4  percent  more  dairy  products  than  in  1944. 

Since  a  substantial  portion  of  the  lend- 
lease  requirements  for  dried  eggs  has  al- 
ready been  met  from  the  1944  production, 
the  European  war  will  have  little  effect  on 
the  use  of  eggs  in  1945.  Because  of  this, 
the  suggested  1945  goal  is  16  percent  be- 
low the  4,676  million  dozen  eggs  produced 
last  year  and  would  provide  for  a  per  capita 
civilian  consumption  of  about  340  eggs  a 
year,  compared  with  the  estimated  342  dur- 
ing 1944.  Approximately  50  million  surplus 
hens  must  be  culled  from  the  laying  flocks 
by   spring,    however,   to   bring  production 


of  eggs  down  to  these  levels. 

If  WFA  plans  for  reduction  of  flocks  are 
successful,  there  should  be  a  large  supply  of 
stewing  and  roasting  chickens  on  the  market, 
particularly  in  the  Middle  West.  The  pro- 
duction goals  now  call  for  continuation  of 
the  1944  level  of  broiler  production.  Mili- 
tary requirements  are  high  for  this  food. 

Average  yields  from  suggested  goals 
would  result  in  4  percent  more  Irish  pota- 
toes than  in  1944,  9  percent  less  sweet- 
potatoes,  and  approximately  the  same  amount 
of  the  25  fresh  vegetables  grown  in  the 
commercial  truck  crop  areas.  Only  if  mili- 
tary requirements  for  processed  fruits  and 
vegetables  should  decline  materially  would 
civilians  be  able  to  buy  more  of  these  prod- 
ucts than  they  have  this  year. 

All  the  goals  have  been  balanced  as  care- 
fully as  possible  to  avoid  unnecessary'  short- 
ages or  serious  abundances.  So  long  as  the 
war  continues  there  will  be  high  demands. 
In  addition,  consumer  demand  for  food  is 
at  a  new  high  and  is  likely  to  remain  so. 
However,  factors  limiting  the  most  efficient 
distribution — transportation,  labor  shortages, 
and  crowded  storage  facilities — will  prob- 
ably continue  to  cause  seasonal,  local,  or 
sporadic  supply  situations.  But  these  are 
conditions  with  which  consumers  are  famil- 
iar. They  know  that  on  a  yearly  basis  they 
have  been  able  to  buy  larger  quantities  of 
nutritious  foods  than  before  the  war.  They 
know  that  our  armed  forces  are  well  sup- 
plied. And  they  know  that  a  program 
which  allows  for  the  possibility  of  abun- 
dances is  a  safer,  surer  program  than  are 
limited  production  goals  that  might  cause 
a  serious  shortage. 


Meat  production. 
January  1945 


Commercial  acreage  of  truck  crops. 


When  the 


Last  Shot  is  Fired 


WHAT  will  American  families  be  buying 
after  the  war? 

Now  our  tremendous  production  capacity 
is  geared  to  war,  with  the  civilians'  share  of 
scarce  strategic  materials  cut  down  to  a 
minimum  to  give  priority  to  military  needs. 
But  when  peace  comes  and  our  greatly  ex- 
panded production  capacity — both  agricul- 
tural and  manufacturing — can  once  again  be 
used  to  supply  all  the  wants  of  the  Bill 
Jones's  and  the  John  Smith's,  what  will  they 
be  wanting  for  their  money? 

That  is  a  big  question.  It's  bigger  than 
the  Joneses  and  their  budget,  the  Smiths 
and  their  blueprint  for  a  dream  house,  and 
Pvt.  Brown's  plan  to  go  into  business  for 
himself  come  V-Day.  For  the  sum  total  of 
what  we  will  buy  in  the  post-war  world 
really  adds  up  to  the  jobs  in  store  for  our 
people  as  workers  and  the  necessities  and 
comforts  we  all  will  enjoy  as  consumers. 

Manufacturers  thinking  of  reconversion, 
farmers  concerned  with  the  possibility  of 
post-war  surpluses  in  foods,  workers  wonder- 
ing about  jobs,  the  corner  grocer,  the  small 
town  banker — the  prosperity  of  all  groups  is 
bound  up  in  the  buying  intentions  and  buy- 
ing power  of  the  American  public.  So  the 
question  recurs  in  a  myriad  of  forms  and 
many  agencies  are  pondering  buying  trends, 
studying  past  experiences,  and  analyzing 
the  results  of  consumer  purchase  studies  and 
questionnaires  on  buying  intentions,  for 
signposts  to  the  future. 

As  a  result  of  higher  incomes,  nutrition 
education,  and  other  factors,  American  fami- 
lies are  buying  more  and  better  foods  than 
they  did  in  pre-war  years.  This  is  indicated 
not  only  by  the  amount  of  food  that  dis- 
appears annually  into  domestic  channels  but 
also  by  a  study  by  the  Bureau  of  Human 
Nutrition  and  Home  Economics  comparing 
family  food  purchases  in  the  spring  of  1942 
with  purchases  in  1936. 

Reflecting  a  rise  in  the  average  family  in- 
come from  $470  per  person  ,per  year  to 
$709,  the  average  money  value  of  the  food 
consumed  per  person  in  the  spring  of  1942 
was  30  percent  more  than  the  average  money 
value  of  the  food  consumed  in  1935-36.  A 
comparison  of  the  average  diets  for  both 
periods  showed  progress  during  the  6  years 
toward  achieving  the  National  Research 
Council's  recommended   allowance   for  all 


the  essential  food  elements.  Whereas  three- 
fourths  of  American  famihes  had  diets  low 
in  riboflavin  in  1936,  the  number  had 
dropped  to  about  one-half  in  the  spring  of 
1942.  In  1936  about  half  the  families  had 
diets  low  in  calcium,  thiamine,  and  ascorbic 
acid.  By  the  spring  of  1942,  the  proportion 
of  diets  low  in  calcium  had  been  reduced 
to  less  than  one-third;  to  one-fourth  for  thi- 
amine; less  than  one-tenth  for  ascorbic  acid. 

This  striking  improvement  was  noted  de- 
spite the  fact  that  food  costs  had  advanced 
somewhat  and  that  a  number  of  food  items 
were  in  short  supply  because  of  the  war. 
Average  milk  consumption  was  up  25  per- 
cent in  the  spring  of  1942  as  compared  with 
1936.  Consumption  of  green  and  yellow 
vegetables  had  increased  almost  60  percent 
over  that  in  1936 — a  really  impressive  in- 
crease, even  though  it  may  have  been  partly 
accounted  for  by  a  seasonal  abundance. 

But  there  is  still  room  for  improvement 
in  American  diets.  That's  obvious,  since 
more  than  half  of  the  families  of  the  country 
still  have  diets  which  are  low  in  riboflavin, 
and  one-third  have  diets  which  fall  below 
the  recommended  allowance  for  calcium. 
Among  low-income  families  in  cities  diets 
tended  to  be  short  in  niacin  and  food  energy 
as  well  as  in  calcium  and  riboflavin,  while 
the  food  of  low-income  farm  families  was 
most  limited  in  niacin.  The  prescription  to 
cure  this  situation  calls  for  more  niacin-rich 

THERE'S  ROOM  FOR  PROGRESS 


foods,  such  as  peanuts  and  meat,  for  low- 
income  families  everywhere,  and  for  pro- 
grams to  increase  the  consumption  of  milk, 
cheese,  and  grain  products  by  city  families  of 
limited  means. 

The  farmer  wants  to  know  "W-^ill  the  up- 
ward trend  in  civilian  food  consumption 
continue  after  the  war?"  He  needs  to  know 
what  consumers  will  be  likely  to  buy  so  that 
he  can  decide  how  much  food  to  produce 
and  what  kinds. 

Farmers  are  vitally  concerned,  for  if  civil- 
ian food  consumption  isn't  maintained  at 
high  levels  after  the  war,  they  will  be  faced 
with  the  unhappy  alternatives  of  drastically 
cutting  down  production  or  producing  more 
crops  than  they  can  market  at  fair  prices. 

Speaking  before  the  Annual  Agricultural 
Outlook  Conference  in  Washington  recently, 
Sherman  E.  Johnson,  Head  of  the  Division 
of  Farm  Managament  and  Costs  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Agricultural  Economics,  outlined  an 
illustrative  crop  and  livestock  pattern  for 
1950 — a  pattern  that  would  allow  for  a 
high-level  prosperity  diet  for  Americans. 

If  things  work  out  so  that  Americans 
have  the  money  to  buy  what  they  want,  and 
also  what  they  need  for  adequate  nutrition, 
Johnson  believes  farmers  will  need  to  pro- 
duce 144  billion  pounds  of  milk  in  1950 — 
or  nearly  one-fourth  more  than  they  did  in 
1944.  The  need  for  fresh  and  processed 
vegetables  would  be  up  about  one-half  but 
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Consumers'  guide 


Will  American  living  standards  go  up  or  down?  We  have  the 
resources  for  better  living— the  land,  the  skill,  the  labor.  But  are 
we  smart  enough  to  get  the  goods  to  the  people  who  need  them  ? 


the  demand  for  Irish  potatoes  would  be 
down  about  one-fifth.  With  post-war  pros- 
perity we'd  buy  more  than  three  times  as 
many  broilers  but  about  one-fifth  less  beans 
than  are  now  being  grown. 

To  produce  such  a  high-level  prosperity 
diet  for  Americans  in  1950,  farmers  would 
have  to  make  shifts  in  production  and  fur- 
ther advances  in  per  acre  production. 

These  estimates  for  a  1950  pattern  for 
farm  production  were  hedged  with  a  big 
IF,  however.  Food  consumption  will  reach 
these  high  levels  only  //  consumers  have  the 
money  to  buy.  The  1950  consumption  esti- 
mates were  based  on  the  assumption  of  high 
levels  of  employment  and  food  prices  within 
the  ability  of  families  to  buy  all  they  need. 

Thus,  the  question  of  jobs  and  wages  for 
city  workers  in  the  post-war  period  definitely 
is  the  farmer's  business. 

Vice  versa,  the  towns  and  cities  have  a 
big  stake  in  the  buying  intentions  of  farm 
families  and  their  ability  to  carry  through. 

The  needs  of  farm  families  are  many,  it 
goes  without  saying.  But  when  the  average 
city  dweller  is  informed  that  88  percent  of 
farm  homes  were  without  inside  toilets,  83 
percent  lacked  running  water,  and  68  per- 
cent had  no  electric  lights  at  the  time  of  the 
1940  census,  the  news  comes  as  something 

MONEY  MAKES  A  DIFFERENCE 


of  a  shock.  For  most  city  families  have  long 
taken  these  conveniences  for  granted. 

One  out  of  every  1 2  farm  families  would 
build  or  buy  new  homes  immediately,  if  the 
chances  for  getting  labor  and  supplies  were 
better.  Or,  so  they  told  the  Census  takers. 
But,  as  a  second  thought,  only  21/7  percent 
of  the  families  were  certain  about  their 
plans,  with  no  if  s  attached. 

Some  of  the  if s  that  might  retard  farm 
family  building  plans  after  the  war  are  not 
hard  to  guess.  The  average  farm  family 
was  thinking  in  terms  of  a  low-cost  dwell- 
ing; for  instance,  at  an  investment  of  about 
$1,800.  So  construction  costs  vv'ould  be  a 
big  factor  in  determining  how  many  farm 
families  build  new  homes  in  the  immediate 
post-war  period.  A  sudden  nose  dive  in 
farm  prices  to  unprofiitable  levels  would  also 
deter  farm  families  from  spending  their  cash 
reserves  or  going  into  debt  to  build.  But, 
as  of  now,  farm  families  generally  do  have 
more  savings  than  they  did  in  pre-war  years. 
Besides,  they  have  not  been  able  to  buy  many 
of  the  things  for  which  they  might  have 
spent  their  money,  due  to  wartime  short- 
ages of  strategic  materials  and  labor  re- 
quired for  manufacturing  household  gadgets. 

Although  farm  families  as  a  group  have 
been  going  without  things  longer  than 
other  groups  because  they  have  had  less  to 


buy  with,  many  low-income  city  families 
who  have  been  making  more  money  in  war 
jobs  have  been  saving  it  for  post-war  buying 
plans.  It  was  also  revealed  that  more  than 
three  times  as  many  families  want  to  buy 
sewing  machines  as  in  the  peak  pre-war  year, 
that  the  demand  for  washing  machines  was 
more  than  doubled,  and  the  number  of  fami- 
lies wanting  vacuum  cleaners  topped  sales 
in  the  peak  pre-war  year  by  50  percent. 

To  what  extent  these  families  will  make 
good  their  buying  intentions  when  peace 
comes  is  a  matter  of  crucial  concern  to  the 
companies  that  manufacture  the  sewing 
machines,  washing  machines,  vacuum  clean- 
ers, and  mechanical  refrigerators.  For  post- 
war jobs  of  men  now  working  in  war  plants 
hinge  on  the  demand  for  manufactured 
goods.  Prices  and  markets  for  farm  goods 
hinge  on  the  level  of  employment  through- 
out the  country.  The  same  goes  for  the 
butcher,  the  baker,  and  the  light-bulb  maker. 

Wherever  you  start,  it  always  comes  back 
to  this — the  prosperity  of  one  group  de- 
pends on  the  welfare  of  all  groups. 

Fortunately  there  are  signs  of  a  growing 
consciousness  of  the  interdependence  of 
town  and  country  and  of  various  groups 
within  the  community  and  Nation  ....  a 
growing  realization  of  the  need  for  work- 
ing together  to  provide  jobs  and  markets, 
throughout  the  post-war  years,  to  raise  liv- 
ing standards  of  the  great  masses. 

When  Anderson,  S.  C,  took  stock  of  it- 
self it  found  that  the  town  will  need  13,836 
jobs  after  the  war,  as  compared  with  11,376 
in  1940.  This  conclusion  was  reached  after 
making  allowance  for  returning  veterans 
and  war  workers  coming  back  from  jobs  in 
other  areas,  balanced  against  the  number  of 
workers  who  expect  to  retire  or  go  back  to 
housekeeping.  Assuming  that  1946  will  be 
a  year  of  peacetime  employment,  employers 
in  Anderson  expected  to  have  jobs  for  13,- 
147  workers.  On  the  face  of  it  these  figures 
would  seem  rather  discouraging — nearly  700 
more  prospective  job  applicants  than  jobs. 
But  other  factors  revealed  by  the  study  make 
the  picture  much  brighter:  The  item  of  a 
100-percent  increase  in  savings,  for  instance; 
the  intention  of  farmers  to  greatly  increase 


Families  with  more  money  buy  more  citrus  fruit  and  tomatoes. 
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their  purchase  of  farm  machinery;  wide- 
spread building  plans  of  both  town  and 
country  families.  With  data  on  how  many 
new  houses  people  in  the  community  want 
to  build,  the  probable  cost  and  how  they  in- 
tend to  pay  for  them,  the  number  of  electric 
irons  housewives  will  be  wanting,  and  simi- 
lar facts,  businessmen  can  see  their  way  clear 
to  enlarge  their  business  operations  or  de- 
velop new  enterprises  which  would  supply 
the  consumer  needs  of  the  community — and 
incidentally  provide  jobs  for  all. 

Unfortunately  not  all  families  in  Ander- 
son or  the  other  communities  of  the  country 
have  been  able  to  accumulate  savings  during 
the  war.  In  fact,  underprivileged  families 
are  having  difficulty  in  stretching  their 
money  to  cover  the  bare  necessities.  For 
those  with  fixed  incomes  this  difficulty  has 
been  aggravated  by  the  advance  in  living 
costs.  Yes,  even  in  these  days  of  war  work 
and  war  wages,  some  families  haven't  money 
to  buy  the  food  they  need. 

Thus  in  1943,  over  5,000  cases  of  pella- 
gra and  about  1,300  deaths  from  this  dis- 
ease which  is  caused  by  a  diet  deficiency 
were  reported  to  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service.  And  in  addition  to  the  relatively 
small  number  of  persons  suffering  from 
obvious  symptoms  of  malnutrition,  many 
other  people  who  think  they  are  normal  are 
actually  below  par  because  they  don't  get 
enough  of  the  right  foods. 

According  to  Dr.   Hazel  K.  Stiebeling, 

THE  NEED  IS  THERE 


Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition 
and  Home  Economics,  once  it  was  so  "nor- 
mal" for  babies  to  have  rickets  and  women 
to  have  goiter  that  early  Italian  art  generally 
presents  them  thus. 

Regarding  the  nutritional  outlook  for 
civilians  next  year  and  in  the  post-war  pe- 
riod. Dr.  Stiebeling  said  that  food  supply 
estimates  for  1945  indicate  that  as  far  as 
per  capita  averages  are  concerned  we  shall 
be  about  as  well  off  in  1945  as  in  1944  and 
much  better  off  than  in  the  last  half  of  the 
1930's.  But  whether  food  will  be  better 
or  not  as  well  distributed  depends,  in  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Stiebeling,  on  income,  dis- 
tribution, price  relations,  rationing,  and  spe- 
cial measures,  such  as  food  enrichment  pro- 
grams and  school  lunches. 

It  isn't  enough  to  have  produced  enough 
food,  she  concluded.  Food  must  be  gotten 
where  it  is  needed — "logistics"  is  the  mili- 
tary word  for  it.  During  the  war  we  have 
done  an  unusual  job  in  mobilizing  public 
opinion,  and  in  using  science,  technology, 
and  economic  and  social  inventions  to  help 
make  sure  that  our  armed  forces  and  the 
civilian  population  are  well  fed.  We  can  do 
no  less  in  the  peace  ahead. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wickard  under- 
lined the  necessity  for  good  markets  for 
farm  products  after  the  war  as  essential  to 
sound  economy.    Secretary  Wickard  said: 

"If  all  Americans  who  want  to  work  have 
good  jobs,  they  will  be  able  to  buy — at  fair 

AJOBTOBEDONE 


prices — nearly  all  that  American  farmers  are 
able  to  produce. 

"But  with  the  Nation's  present  income 
pattern,  even  full  employment  would  not  be 
enough  to  create  the  largest  possible  domes- 
tic market  for  food.  Many  families  still 
have  incomes  too  low  to  buy  all  the  food 
and  clothing  they  ought  to  have.  We  must 
find  some  way  to  help  these  low-income 
families  increase  their  purchases  of  farm 
products  through  such  means  as  the  school 
lunch  program  or  some  variation  of  the  food 
stamp  plan." 

It's  true  for  food.  And  it's  true  for 
housing,  for  medical  care,  and  for  hundreds 
of  other  goods  and  services  that  people 
want.  Our  needs  are  many  and  great.  We 
have  the  resources  to  meet  these  needs.  The 
problem  is  how  to  get  the  goods  and  ser- 
vices to  the  people  who  need  them?  It's  a 
problem  not  alone  for  leaders  in  Govern- 
ment and  business  but  for  everybody. 

But  you  won't  find  the  answers  to  this 
problem  in  the  back  of  the  book.  This 
being  a  democracy,  we  have  to  work  them 
out  ourselves.  Our  leaders  in  Government 
and  in  business  have  advanced  various 
plans — ideas  on  unemployment  insurance, 
on  taxes,  wages  and  standards  of  employ- 
ment and  on  foreign  trade.  But  what  is 
finally  done  will  in  a  large  measure  be  de- 
cided by  the  great  mass  of  people — the  con- 
sumers, the  fellows  with  little  businesses  and 
farms  and  jobs — when  they  decide  what 
they  want  for  their  money  after  the  war. 


F4RM  HOMES 


NEEDIKG  MAJOR  REPtI RS 


Above  figures  based  on  last  year's  survey  of  civilian  requirements  This  was  the  situation  when  the  1940  census  was  taken, 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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Battle  Stations  for  Consumers 


Home  front  soldiers  are  getting  set  for  1945. 
Here's  a  6-point  plan  to  help  you  start 

1945  "w'ill  be  a  momentous  year  in  world  history.  We  all  know  that.  And  as  we  go 
into  our  fourth  war  year  we  civilian  consumers  are  more  determined  than  ever  to  do  our 
part  on  the  home  front.  We'll  fight  our  often  undramatic  battles  with  rationing,  prices, 
shortages,  and  slowed-down  services,  with  at  least  some  of  the  tenacity  and  patience  our 
men  are  showing  in  more  stirring  battles  all  over  the  world. 

We've  learned  a  few  things  during  the  last  3  tense  years.  First  of  all.  we've  learned 
with  our  hearts  what  we've  always  known  with  our  heads — that  home  is  the  center  of  the 
universe  to  all  of  us.  We  are  learning,  too.  that  the  job  of  maintaining  that  home,  phys- 
ically and  spiritually,  is  one  of  high  moral  responsibility,  of  many  technical  skills  and  of 
infinite  patience  and  that  it  takes  planning  by  all  the  family  to  make  home  what  It  should  be. 

So  to  ward  off  any  encroaching  war-weariness,  to  resist  that  temptation  to  let  down  a 
bit  on  strict  wartime  household  management  and  maybe  have  just  a  tiny  spending  spree, 
try  A  Suggested  6-Point  Program  for  Consumer  Study.  It  will  stiffen  your  will  power,  we 
think,  and    bolster  your  morale,  besides  giv  ing  you  practical  guidance. 

We  decided  on  the  six  topics  in  response  to  your  own  inquiries.  The  plan  is  for 
any  interested  group,  large  or  small,  to  take  one  of  these  topics  as  the  subject  for  discus- 
sion at  a  future  meeting.  (There's  nothing  against  going  into  it  alone  though  if  you  like 
that  better.)  Copies  of  the  questions  might  be  distributed  beforehand,  and  participants 
invited  to  suggest  additional  ones.  From  time  to  time  Consumers'  Guide  will  list  current 
source  material  under  Consumers'  Bookshelf,  and  run  an  article  on  each  topic.  We  hope 
that  these  articles  will  be  provocative  of  lively  discussion.  They  will  not  pretend  to  be  the 
final  authorit}-  on  any  given  topic. 


"Learn  to  budget — and  like  it"  in  the 
December  1944  issue  of  Consumers'  Guide, 
was  the  first  of  the  series.  Unpleasant  as 
the  subject  may  be  to  many  of  us,  budgeting 
(or  "planned  spending  and  saving,"  as  the 
experts  say)  is  the  inevitable  basis  for  your 
own  consumer  program.  You  must  know 
where  you  are  before  you  start.  It  is  neces- 
sary in  normal  times — imperative  now.  The 
year  1945  may  bring  changes  from  a  war- 
time to  a  peacetime  economy,  calling  for 
adjustment  in  your  family  income.  College 
may  be  ""just  around  the  corner  "  for  your 
children.  If  you  are  to  be  prepared  to  meet 
all  these  new  problems,  you  probably  will 
need  to  study  your  spending  and  see  where 
savings  and  economies  may  be  made.  If 
you  are  iiot  a  good  shopper,  you  may  be- 
come one  if  you  are  willing  to  analyze  your 
own  and  the  family's  needs,  make  use  of 
available  buying  information,  and  budget 
your  income  so  that  these  needs  may  be 
more  easily  met.  The  experiences  of  others 
as  set  forth  in  available  guides  on  budget- 
ing and  buying  should  be  helpful. 

Here  are  some  of  the  questions  you  will 
find  in  the  6-point  Program  under  Budget: 


Why  is  planned  spending  and  saving 
desirable?  Have  you  saved  more  or  less 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war.''  How 
do  you  account  for  this.'' 

What  additional  expenditures  have  vou 
had  as  a  result  of  wartime  conditions? 

Do  you  believe  that  budgeting  helps 
you  to  use  income  to  the  best  advantage? 
If  not,  do  you  know  of  a  better  way? 

Do  you  keep  records  as  a  means  of 
comparing  expenditures  with  your  bud- 
get allowance? 

Could  your  purchases  have  brought  you 
greater  satisfaction  ? 

Intelligent  Buying,  the  second  topic  on 
our  list,  may  bring  a  resentful  hoot  from 
some  of  our  readers.  Good  metatarsal 
arches,  some  of  you  might  say,  are  more  es- 
sential to  wartime  shopping  than  a  librar}' 
full  of  consumer  literature.  But  the  fact  re- 
mains that  women,  as  a  group,  have  become 
more  intelligent  buyers  since  Pearl  Harbor. 
Wartime  regulations  have  sharpened  your 
sense  of  values,  made  you  look  more  intently 
for  quality.  You've  learned,  with  a  small 
sense  of  triumph,  how  many  things  you  can 
do  without.   You  will  enjoy  answering  the 


questions  under  Intelligent  Buying,  and 
working  out  the  suggested  "Actio??  Pro- 
gram." 

Do  you  analyze  the  needs  of  your  family? 

Are  women  better  buyers  than  men? 
Should  they  be?  Why? 

Are  you  familiar  with  available  buying 
guides?  Do  you  find  them  helpful? 

Do  you  feel  that  your  schooling  prepared 
you  for  buying  the  needs  of  a  family?  If 
not,  what  type  of  courses  do  you  think 
would  be  helpful  to  the  average  home- 
maker  ? 

Is  price  always  an  indication  of  value? 

Do  you  ever  pay  more  than  the  price 
ceiling?  Do  you  always  give  points  for 
rationed  articles? 

What  are  the  advantages  of  buying  foods 
by  grade? 

Flow  can  consumers  contribute  to  inflation 
control  ? 

Action  Progr.^.m:  Check  the  day's  food 
purchases  with  the  Basic  7  chart.  (If  you 
do  not  have  a  copy,  write  to  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  one.)  See  ho%v 
many  items  you  bought  which  have  high 
nutritive  value.  Now  "budget  in  reverse"  to 
see  how  many  of  your  purchases  were  non- 
essential. Could  you  have  saved  money  or 
used  it  to  better  advantage? 

List  the  factors  that  influenced  your 
choice.  Study  the  labels  and  the  t}-pes  of 
information  given. 

Take  an  inventory  of  the  clothing  of  each 
member  of  your  family.  List  the  items  that 
can  be  used  satisfactorily  with  a  small 
amount  of  repair,  cleaning,  or  remodeling. 
List  the  items  that  must  be  replaced  or  add- 
ed. "NX'hat  items  present  the  greatest  prob- 


Look  for  labels  on  the  selvage  of  textiles. 
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lems  in  wartime  buying?  What  guidance  is 
available  in  buying  clothing?  What  addi- 
tional information  would  you  like  to  have? 

Assume  that  you  are  going  to  buy  some 
article  of  household  equipment,  such  as  a 
refrigerator  or  a  piece  of  furniture.  List  the 
information  you  would  want  before  you 
made  your  purchase.  From  what  sources 
could  you  obtain  buying  guidance? 

Standardization  of  Consumer  Goods, 
the  next  topic,  will  be  of  intense  and  contro- 
versial interest  to  the  men  as  well  as  the 
women  of  the  family.  War  has  made  the 
public  conscious  of  the  value  standards  in 
our  economy.  Quality  control  has  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  value  of  the  consumer's 
dollar.  Try  these  questions  and  suggestions 
on  your  consumer  group: 

What  is  a  standard? 

What  are  mandatory  standards?  Volun- 
tary standards? 

What  Government  agencies  are  most 
interested  in  the  development  of  stand- 
ards for  consumer  goods? 

What  is  the  American  Standards  As- 
sociation, and  what  are  its  functions? 

What  simplification  of  consumer  goods 
has  resulted  because  of  wartime  restric- 
tions ?  What  effect  has  this  had  on  con- 
sumer buying? 


Consumer,  read  the  label.  Note  the  grade. 


Watch  for  labels  on  household  equipment. 


Compile  a  list  ot  legal  standards  in 
your  State. 

Who  determines  these  standards?  Who 
enforces  them  ? 

Invite  a  Weights  and  Measures  enforce- 
ment official  to  your  meeting  and  learn  how 
homemakers  can  cooperate  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  weights  and  measures  laws. 

Grading  and  Labeling,  is  a  logical  fol- 
Idw-up  to  Standardization.  Lively  argument 
is  sure  to  mark  any  meeting  on  this  subject. 
A  good  idea  for  a  meeting  is  to  hold  a  de- 
monstration of  grade-labeled  canned  goods. 
Open  the  cans  and  test  them  for  quality. 
Compare  prices  and  quality.  For  assistance 
with  this  project  write  to  the  nearest  office 
of  War  Food  Administration  for  the  address 
of  the  processed-food  inspector  for  your 
district. 

Some  of  the  questions  in  the  6-point  pro- 
gram for  this  section  are: 

Is  informative  labeling  of  value  to  you 
personally  ?   How  ? 

Differentiate  between  grade  labeling, 
inforuiative  labeling,  and  descriptive  label- 
ing. 

Who  pays  the  cost  of  Government 
grading  and  inspection?  Do  these  ser- 
vices add  to  the  cost  of  consumer  goods? 

Can  you  depend  on  the  statements  of 
the  ingredients,  net  weight,  etc.,  on  pack- 
ages? If  not,  to  what  Federal  agencies 
can  you  appeal? 

Do  labels  indicate  a  relationship  be- 
tween price  and  quality  of  foods?  Are 
price  ceilings  based  on  quality? 

What  information  do  you  want  on  the 
labels  of  sheets,  bath  towels,  coats,  suits? 

Consumer  Credit  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant topics  of  the  entire  group.  Under- 
standing the  hazards  of  different  forms  of 
credit  and  your  rights  in  any  given  situation 
will  take  more  than  casual  reading.  Con- 
sumer attitudes  toward  installment  buying 
and  other  kinds  of  credit  will  be  of  utmost 
importance  in  the  post-war  period.  Get  your 
education  now,  and  be  ready  to  be  a  bul- 
wark against  inflation.  As  a  starter,  see  if 
you  can  answer  these  questions: 

What  do  we  mean  by  "buying  on  credit?" 
Name  the  various  types  of  credit  you  or 
others  in  your  family  have  used.  Discuss 
installment  buying,  charge  accounts,  borrow- 
ing money  (on  which  interest  is  paid)  to 
pay  for  purchases,  or  medical,  dental,  and 
other  bills. 

Do  you  buy  food  or  clothin*;  on  credit? 
Furniture?   Jewelry?  Automobiles?  Houses? 


Why  ?  Do  you  believe  it  is  wise  to  do  so  ? 
How  much  does  it  cost  ?  Should  purchases 
on  credit  be  limited  to  necessities? 

Does  credit  control  affect  price  stabiliza- 
tion? How  have  the  wartime  credit  controls 
affected  you  as  a  buyer  or  a  seller?  Do  you 
believe  they  should  be  continued? 

Is  the  average  family  in  debt?  What  in- 
terest rates  are  permitted  under  your  State 
laws?  If  you  do  not  have  such  a  law  do 
you  think  one  would  be  beneficial  ? 

What  are  credit  unions?  Why  were  they 
established?  Do  they  benefit  their  members? 

Consumer  Services  and  Government 
Agencies,  probably  should  be  the  first  sub- 
ject in  the  series  because  it  will  give  you 
valuable  source  material  on  all  the  others. 
If  you  can  answer  these  questions  you  will 
have  a  fair  start  on  a  consumer  education. 

What  types  of  assistance  can  you  name, 
that  are  offered  by  the  following,  or  other 
agencies: 

War  Food  Administration — 
Office  of  Marketing  Services 
Extension  Service 
Farm  Security  Administration 

Department  of  Agriculture — 
Office  of  Information 
Bureau    of    Human    Nutrition  and 

Home  Economics 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
Farm  Credit  Administration 
Rural  Electrification  Administration 

Federal  Security  Agency — 
Public  Health  Service 
Food  and  Drug  Administration 
United  States  Office  of  Education 

Department  of  Labor — 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
Children's  Bureau 

Department  of  Commerce — 

Bureau    of    Foreign    and  Domestic 

Commerce 
National  Bureau  of  Standards 

Department  of  the  Interior — 
Solid  Fuels  Administration 

Office  of  Price  Administration 

War  Production    Board,   Civilian  Re- 
quirements 

• 

There  you  have  it — a  sampling  of  each  of 
the  6  points.  For  copies  of  the  complete 
6-Point  Program  for  Consumer  Study,  write 
to  Office  of  Marketing  Services,  War  Food 
Administration,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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DADDY  won't  have  to  go  a-hunting,  nor 
will  mother  have  to  go  through  a  modern, 
wartime  equivalent  thereof  to  clothe  her 
family  when  the  doUars-and-cents  ceiling 
prices  on  children's  clothing  go  into  effect. 

For  2  years  now  all  kinds  of  children's 
garments  have  been  increasing  in  price,  and 
deteriorating  in  quality.  At  the  same  time 
inexpensive  yard  goods  has  almost  disap- 
peared from  store  shelves  in  many  cities. 
Letters  like  the  following  have  come  to 
Washington  from  all  over  the  country: 

"Couldn't  you  do  something  about  the 
disappearance  of  low-cost  children's 
clothes  from  the  stores?  Prices  asked  for 
such  things  as  boys'  suits,  sunsuits,  under- 
wear, pajamas,  nightgowns,  etc.,  are  sim- 
ply disgraceful  and  even  at  those  prices, 
quality  and  workmanship  are  so  poor  that 
they  don't  stand  many  washings." 

"I  would  like  to  add  my  voice  to  the 
many  protesting  against  the  disappearance 
of  infant  clothing  from  the  market. 

"I  have  found  it  impossible  to  purchase 
large  infant  bath  towels  in  "SX'ashington, 
New  York  City,  and  Cleveland.  In 
Washington  it  is  very  difficult  to  buy  the 
cotton  knit  nightgowns.  ...  I  sincerely 
hope  something  will  soon  be  done  to  rem- 
edy this  situation." 

"I  wish  to  relate  to  you  some  of  the 
problems  I  have  ha.d  in  tr}-ing  to  shop  for 
clothing  for  my  2-year-old  boy. 

"For  several  months  now  I  have  been 
trying  to  get  my  baby  some  good  qualit}' 
sleeveless  shirts  and  training  pants,  ex- 
pecting to  pay  50  cents  apiece,  if  neces- 
sary, for  a  long-lasting,  well-knit  cotton. 
I  have  been  shopping  quite  a  bit  by  cata- 
log, but  my  checks  have  been  returned  in- 
numerable times,  with  the  explanation 
that  the  items  were  not  available  at  that 
time,  and  to  try  to  reorder  in  30  days.  I 
tried  several  times,  but  no  success  at  all, 
with  any  underwear  I  ordered  for  him. 
For  a  time  I  could  locate  no  shirts  any- 
where.    About  a  month  ago  I  located 

some  at  SO. 2 5  at   here  in   

but  after  a  couple  of  washings,  there  are 
holes  through  the  shirt  in  several  places 
already.    This  week  the  only  ones  I  could 


.  To  wrap  the  baby  in 

More  low-cost  children's  clothing  of  specified 
quality  in  the  stores  is  the  purpose  of  recent 
OPA-WPB  production  price  program 


get  were  at  S0.15.  That  sounds  cheap, 
but  the  material  is  so  thinly  woven  that 
it  won't  wash  more  than  once  or  tw-ice, 
I  know,  and  the  workmanship  is  so  abso- 
lutely faulty  that  the  shirt  slips  oft  his 
shoulder  constantly,  not  because  of  the 
size  but  the  fact  that  there  is  no  body  at 
all  to  the  material,  and  it  is  so  poorly 
made." 

"Now,  about  summer  nightwear  for 
the  baby.  Last  year  I  paid  79  cents  for  a 
two-piece  cotton  crepe  pajama  with  an 
extra  pair  of  pants.  The  same  pajamas 
were  89  cents  in  this  year's  catalog,  but 
even  at  the  increased  price,  they  were  also 
unavailable.  I  had  to  pay  SI. 00  for  a 
pajama  that  is  only  a  one-piecer.  The 
obvious  reason  seems  to  be  that  the  manu- 
facturer won't  produce  the  lower-priced 
item,  but  would  rather  make  more  on  a 
higher-priced  pair.  Fm  still  mad  at  the 
impossible  prices  they  are  charging  for 
these  things." 

In  response  to  protests  of  this  kind  the 
OP  A  and  WPB  worked  out  a  joint  plan  to 
bring  more  satisfactorj'  clothing  into  the 
market  within  the  next  few  months. 

'WTB  has  allocated  40  million  yards  of 
material  to  manufacturers,  for  inexpensive 
infants'  and  children's  clothing.  OPA  will 
place  simple,  easy-to-understand  dollars-and- 
cents  prices  on  the  garments.  WPB  esti- 
mates that  these  40  million  yards  will  be  the 
equivalent  of  about  55  percent  of  the  quar- 
terly requirements  for  children's  and  in- 
fants' items  in  all  price  ranges.  The  plan 
calls  for  the  production  of  some  30  million 
garments  of  specified  sizes  and  quantities. 
Manufacturers  who  receive  allocations  of 
material  must  produce  garments  to  meet 
certain  minimum  specifications,  to  sell  at 
or  below  certain  top  prices.  The  manufac- 
turer will  notify  his  customer  with  each 
shipment  what  dollars-and-cents  price  he 
should  place  on  the  garment,  and  the  re- 


tailer must  plainly  mark  this  price  on  the 
garment. 

However,  the  prices  may  varj^  slightly  for 
similar  garments  depending  upon  whether 
the  retailer  purchased  directly  from  a  manu- 
facturer or  through  a  wholesaler.  Further- 
more, different  manufacturers'  prices  may 
var}'  slightly  on  similar  garments  due  to 
their  st\-le  lines. 

Another  move  toward  lower  prices  will 
be  to  reduce  the  "over-finishing"  and  "fanci"- 
ing-up"  of  fabrics,  which  add  greatly  to  the 
cost  of  both  cotton  and  rayon  garments. 
This  is  only  one  of  the  complexities  to  be 
dealt  with  in  establishing  effective  regula- 
tion of  clothing.  Other  factors  to  be  dealt 
with  are  the  hundreds  of  new  models,  the 
difficulty^  in  relating  prices  to  quality  specifi- 
cations, the  ease  with  which  manufacturers 
can  shift  from  one  line  to  another,  usually 
a  more  expensive  one. 

Consumers  have  found  it  difficult  to  check 
retail  ceiling  prices  on  clothing  because  of 
the  differences  in  the  ceilings  at  the  various 
stores,  and  the  great  number  and  variety  of 
items.  Now  infants'  and  children's  gar- 
ments join  the  list  of  dollars-and-cents  ceil- 
ing priced  clothing.  Ceilings  have  been  set. 
for  sometime,  for:  All  work  clothing,  work 
gloves,  men's  and  boy's  cotton  flannel  shirts, 
women's  rayon  hosier}-,  officer's  summer  uni- 
forms, and  rubbers,  women's  regular  and 
maternit}'  st^-les  of  cotton  house-dresses  and 
slips,  men's  shorts,  and  men's  dress  shirts. 

Mothers  are  warned,  however,  that  it  will 
be  several  months  before  the  effect  of  the 
new  price  ceilings  w'ill  be  reflected  by  more 
lower-priced,  better  quality^  clothing  in  the 
stores.  And  even  so  the  situation  will  con- 
tinue to  be  tight  for  the  duration.  War  de- 
mands for  textiles  are  so  heavy  that  mills 
cannot  turn  out  enough  of  other  t)-pes  of 
material  to  meet  consumer  demand.  From 
now  on,  however,  they  will  be  required  to 
make  a  specified  quantity. 
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The  followhig  publicatio)2s  were  selected  as 
references  in  connection  with  4  of  the  topics 
in  A  Suggested  6-Point  Program  for  Con- 
sumer Study.  References  for  the  2  additional 
subjects  will  be  carried  in  a  later  issue. 

BUDGETING 

SUGGESTIONS    FOR    A    FAMILY  SPENDING 

PLAN.  March  1944.  Processed.  For  copies 
write  to  the  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition 
and  Home  Economics,  USDA,  Washington 
25,  D.  C. 

MINIMUM-WAGE    BUDGETS    FOR  WOMEN. 

MP.  549.  June  1944.  Pp.  42.  For  sale  by 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  10 
cents. 

FAMILY  SAVING  AND  SPENDING  IN  WAR- 
TIME. Vocational  Division  Leaflet  No.  11. 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Federal  Security 
Agency.  1943.  Write  to  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington  25,  D.  C.  5  cents. 

The  Heller  Committee  for  Research  in 
Social  Economics,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  Cahf.,  publishes  the  following 
processed  materials  and  others  on  budgeting: 

WARTIME   BUDGET   FOR  SINGLE  WORK- 
ING WOMEN.    1943.  Pp.  17.   20  cents. 
WARTIME  BUDGETS  FOR  THREE  INCOME 

LEVELS.  1944.  Pp.  106.  85  cents. 

WARTIME     FOOD     FOR     FOUR  INCOME 

LEVELS.  (Based  on  San  Francisco  prices, 
March  1943.)   Pp.  44.  35  cents. 

INTELLIGENT  SELECTION  AND  CARE 

Free  copies  of  the  following  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Office  of  Information,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25, 
D.  C: 

POPULAR      PUBLICATIONS      FOR  THE 
FARMER  AND  HOMEMAKER.   (List  No.  5.) 

July  1944. 

A     FRUIT     AND     VEGETABLE  BUYING 
GUIDE  FOR  CONSUMERS.    MP.  167. 
BUYING  BOY  SUITS.    FB.  1877. 
COTTON   SHIRTS   FOR   MEN   AND  BOYS. 

FB.  1837. 

JUDGING  FABRIC  QUALITY.    FB.  1831. 
LEATHER  SHOES:  SELECTION  AND  CARE. 
FB.  1  523. 


MAKE-OVERS   FROM   COATS  AND  SUITS. 

MP.  545. 

MAKING  A  DRESS  AT  HOME,    FB.  1954. 

ABC'S  OF  MENDING.    FB.  1925. 

MENDING  men's  SUITS.    MP.  482. 

STAIN  REMOVAL  FROM  FABRICS:  HOME 
METHODS.    FB.  1474. 

TAKE  CARE  OF  THE  WOOL  YOU  HAVE. 
AWI-26. 

women's  DRESSES  AND  SLIPS:  A  BUY- 
ING GUIDE.    FB.  1851. 

GUIDES  FOR  BLIYING  SHEETS,  BLANKETS, 
AND  BATH  TOWELS.  FB.  1765. 

SLIP  COVERS  FOR  FURNITURE.  FB. 
1873. 

CARPET   AND   RUG   REPAIR.     FB.  I960. 
TAKE  CARE  OF  VACUUM  CLEANERS  AND 
CARPET  SWEEPERS.  AWI-19. 

FAMILY     FOOD     CONSUMPTION     IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES.  MP.  550.  Published  in 
1944  as  a  part  of  the  1942  study  of  family 
spending  and  saving  in  wartime,  by  the 
Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home 
Economics,  USDA,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  Write  to  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington  25,  D.  C.  20  cents. 

STANDARDIZATION 

For  free  copies  of  the  following,  write 
to  the  Office  of  Marketing  Services,  War 
Food  Administration,  Washington  25,  D.C.: 

A  consumer's  GUIDE  TO  U.  S.  STAND- 
ARDS   FOR    FARM    PRODUCTS.     MP.  553. 

September  1944. 

CHECK  LIST  OF  STANDARDS  FOR  FARM 
PRODUCTS.  November  1943. 

For  free  copies  of  the  following,  write  to 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  Washing- 
ton 25,  D.  C: 

SERVICES  OF  THE  NATIONAL  BUREAU 
OF  STANDARDS  TO  CONSUMERS. 

AID  FOR  OVER-THE-COUNTER  BUYER. 

The  American  Standards  Association,  70 
East  Forty-fifth  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y., 
a  federation  of  national  organizations,  pro- 
motes the  development  and  use  of  standards, 
and  serves  as  a  national  clearing  house. 


CONSUMER  SERVICES  OF  GOVERNMENT 
AGENCIES 

Prior  to  the  war,  information,  assistance, 
and  protection  were  offered  consumers  by 
approximately  20  Government  agencies. 
Temporary  war  agencies  also  serve  them. 
The  following  publications  indicate  the 
types  of  services  offered. 

ORDINANCE  AND  CODE  REGULATING  EAT- 
ING AND  DRINKING  ESTABLISHMENTS.    U.  S. 

Public  Health  Service,  Federal  Security 
Agency.  Public  Health  Bulletin  No.  280. 
1943.  Write  to  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington 25,  D.  C.  20  cents. 

For  free  copies  of  the  following  write  to 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  Federal 
Security  Agency,  Washington  25,  D.  C: 

CONSUMER  PROTECTION  BY  THE   li,  S. 

FOOD  AND  DRUG  ADMINISTRATION.  Proc- 
essed. 

CLEARING   COMMERCE    OF  DANGEROUS 

COSMETICS.  Processed. 

HAIR     DYEING     AND     PATCH  TESTING. 

Processed. 

NOTICES  OF  JUDGMENT  UNDER  THE 
FEDERAL  FOOD,  DRUG,  AND  C:OSMETIC 
ACT.  Issued  periodically  and  separately 
for  foods,  drugs  and  devices,  cosmetics. 

Free  copies  of  the  following  are  avail- 
able to  teachers  and  group  leaders.  Write  to 
Office  of  War  Information,  Washington  25, 
D.  C: 

ECONOMIC  STABILIZATION.  Third  ed. 
July  1944. 

PLANNED  SPENDING  AND  SAVING.  July 
1944. 

STOP  ACCIDENTS.  1944. 

Free  copies  of  the  following  are  avail- 
able from  regional  and  district  offices  of  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration: 

SELECTED  REFERENCES  ON  PRICE  CON- 
TROL.   RENT  CONTROL,   AND  RATIONING. 

Processed. 

PRICE  CONTROL  IS  WORKING.  Informa- 
tion Leaflet  No.  19.  September  1944. 

INFLATION     AND     DEFLATION  AFTER 

WORLD  WAR  I.  Information  Leaflet  No. 
20.   September  1944. 
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Consumers'  guide 


CG  news  letter 


last  minute  reports 

frpm  y.  S.  Government  Agencies 


The  broadest  extension  of  rent  control  with- 
in the  past  2  years  was  made  recently  by 
OPA  when  15  new  areas  in  12  States 
throughout  the  country  were  designated  as 
Defense  Rental  Areas.  Populations  of  the 
areas  affected  range  from  96,987  to  4,086, 
with  maximum  rentals  frozen  at  levels  rang- 
ing from  those  in  effect  in  July  1943  to 
those  in  effect  on  March  I,  1944.  The  new 
action  will  mean  that  approximately  88I/2 
million  renters  of  houses,  apartments,  ho- 
tels, and  rooming  houses  are  now  protected 
from  spiraling  rents  and  unwarranted  evic- 
tions. 

Because  the  October  hurricane  reduced 
the  yield  of  Florida  tangerines  to  81  per- 
cent of  normal,  the  OPA  granted  growers 
an  increase  of  53  cents  per  I  3/5  bushels 
on  the  ceiling  price  of  their  product 
through  December  1944.  This  means  that 
during  January  consumers  will  be  paying 
about  I   cent  more  a  pound. 

If  the  radio  tube  manufacturing  industry 

Is  able  to  recruit  6,000  additional  female 
workers,  production  can  be  stepped  up, 
allowing  an  increase  of  four  million  tubes  a 
month  for  civilian  replacements.  Other- 
wise, home  radio  listeners  will  continue  to 
receive  only  half  enough  receiving  tubes  to 
replace  those  worn  out.  Military  demands 
for  this  war-important  product  have  risen 
from  I  6  percent  of  total  production  in  1941 
to  86  percent  in  1944.  The  19  million  tubes 
left  for  civilians  from  the  1944  production, 
however,  are  enough  to  maintain  at  least 
one  radio  receiver  In  operation  per  house- 
hold. 

The  rennaining  supply  of  used  passenger 

tires  is  so  small,  of  such  poor  quality,  and 
distributed  over  such  a  wide  area,  that  the 
OPA  has  removed  the  rationing  restric- 
tions, hlowever,  the  tires  are  still  under 
price  control  and  prospective  buyers  should 
check  to  see  that  the  dealer  has  the  maxi- 
mum prices  of  tires  posted  conspicuously 
In  his  place  of  business. 

Since  fuel  wood  is  today  a  necessity  in 
many  households,  it  is  Important  for  con- 
sumers to  know  the  why's  and  wherefore's 
of  fuel  wood  purchasing.  Foresters  of  the 
USDA  have  recently  listed  general  guides. 
Most  fuel  wood  Is  sold  by  the  cord,  which 
should  measure  4  feet  wide,  4  feet  high, 
and  8  feet  long — or  128  cubic  feet.  How- 
ever, In  some  parts  of  New  York  City,  for 
example,  the  common  practice  Is  to  sell 
wood  by  the  stick  or  by  the  box,  and  in 
Kentucky  by  the  rick  or  face  cord  which 
measures  usually  only  16  Inches  wide,  4  feet 
high,  and  8  feet  long.   Ceiling  prices  are 


set  according  to  the  different  sales  prac- 
tices. Other  points  to  consider  when  pur- 
chasing are:  Seasoned  wood  burns  better 
and  hotter  than  green  wood;  hardwoods, 
such  as  hickory,  oak,  and  maple,  give  the 
most  heat  for  their  weight;  softwood  burns 
quickly;  smooth,  straight  sticks  stack  more 
closely  than  those  with  crooks  of  branches; 
and  although  split  wood  burns  more  easily 
it  does  not  stack  as  closely  as  round  logs. 
Local  ration  boards  can  inform  consumers 
on  correct  measurements  and  ceiling  prices 
for  various  grades  of  fuel  wood. 

Until  the  new  potato  crop  comes  to  market 
in  the  late  spring,  the  family  food  pur- 
ch  aser  probably  will  not  find  very  many 
large  potatoes  on  the  market,  since  late 
planting  and  dry  weather  prevented  the  fall 
storage  crop  from  sizing  up  well.  What 
large  potatoes  are  available  are  being  sent 
to  the  armed  forces  In  the  Pacific,  as  they 
ship  and  store  better  than  the  small  ones, 
hlowever,  consumers  are  reminded  by  the 
Bureau  of  hHuman  Nutrition  and  Home 
Economics  that  the  small  potato  has  several 
advantages  over  the  big  one:  It  takes  less 
time  and  fuel  to  cook;  it  can  be  served 
whole  with  easy  peeling;  and  it  can  be 
used  In  a  variety  of  ways.  The  way  to  get 
the  most  food  value  from  potatoes  is  to 
boil  them  In  their  jackets.  For  this  use 
small  potatoes  are  Ideal. 

Aiming  its  campaign  at  both  private  indi- 
viduals and  dealers,  the  OPA  has  strength- 
ened its  regular  enforcement  activities  with 
a  special  Nation-wide  drive  to  keep  the 
price  of  used  passenger  cars  under  control. 
It  seems  that  although  overcharges  on  the 
face  of  the  transfer  certificate,  required 
to  be  filed  with  the  local  War  Price  and 
Rationing  Board,  have  been  adjusted  by 
the  boards,  there  have  been  a  number  of 
concealed  violations  which  have  effectively 
Increased  the  price  of  this  important  cost- 
of-living  item.  Therefore,  the  OPA  will 
concentrate  Its  efforts  on  educating  the 
buyer  of  used  cars.  Some  of  the  concealed 
violations  to  be  watchful  of  include:  (I) 
Charging  the  buyer  of  a  less  expensive  car 
the  maximum  price  for  a  higher-priced 
model;  (2)  allowing  an  unreasonably  low 
amount  for  a  car  traded  in,  or  requiring  a 
trade-in  as  a  condition  of  sale;  (3)  requiring 
+he  purchaser  to  buy  on  the  time  payment 
or  finance  plan  when  he  wishes  to  pay  cash; 
(4)  sales  made  at  "warranty"  prices  by 
dealers  who  have  no  authority  from  OPA 
to  charge  25  percent  more  than  the  "as  Is" 
celling  for  cars  put  into  good  operating 
condition;  and  (5)  the  requirement  that  the 
purchaser  pay  an  additional  amount,  above 
the  legal  ceiling,  to  the  seller  In  order  to 


get  the  car.  Local  boards  will  help  con- 
sumers who  have  been  overcharged  get 
their  money  back. 

As  representatives  of  the  l8'/2  million  Vic- 
tory gardeners  who  last  year  plied  the  hoe, 
125  garden  leaders  conferred  in  Wash- 
ington during  December  and  came  up  with 
a  recommendation  that  the  1945  program 
equal  the  splendid  production  records  of 
■  1 944.  They  also  asked  for  more  emphasis 
on  home  planting  of  various  types  of  fruit 
trees  and  small  fruits,  with  greater  research 
activities  in  this  field,  and  stressed  the 
Importance  of  gardening  as  a  physical  and 
mental  healing  force  in  rehabilitation  of 
disabled  veterans.  War  Food  Administrator 
Marvin  Jones  greeted  the  leaders  and 
stated  that  "The  extra  food  produced  by 
town  and  city  gardeners  might  be  looked 
upon  as  insurance  that  we  will  have  enough 
of  the  health-giving  fresh  vegetables." 

Men's  russet  tan  work  shoes,  straight  tip, 
and  with  Bellows  tongues  have  been  de- 
clared surplus  by  the  Army  and  will  be  sold 
in  retail  civilian  trade  at  a  ceiling  price  of 
$6.50.  They  are  new,  of  superior  quality, 
and  require  a  ration  stamp. 


CONSUMER  CALENDAR 

— As  of  January  I 

Processed  Foods — Blue  stamps,  X-5 
through  Z-5,  and  A-2  through  G-2,  valid 
for  10  points  each.  No  more  validated 
until  February  I . 

Rationed  Meats,  Fats,  etc. — Red  stamps, 
Q-5  through  X-5  valid  for  1 0  points  each. 
No  more  validated  until  January  28. 

Sugar — Stamp  34  valid  for  5  pounds  of 
sugar.  New  stamp  becomes  valid  Feb- 
ruary I . 

Shoes — Airplane  stamps  I,  2,  and  3, 
valid  indefinitely. 

Fuel  Oil — Period  4  and  5  coupons  of 
last  season  remain  valid  through  the 
1944-45  heating  season.  Period  1  and  2 
coupons,  good  In  all  areas.  Period  3 
coupon,  good  in  Midwest  and  South. 

Gasoline — A- 1 4  coupons  good  for  4  gal- 
lons, valid  in  all  areas  December  22, 
1944,  through  March  21,  1945. 

Fat  Salvage — Every  pound  of  waste 
kitchen  fat  Is  worth  two  red  points  and 
4  cents. 
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GUIDE  POSTS 


NEW  YEAR— SAME  OLD  WORLD 

A  new  calendar  of  unused  days  still  will 
have  a  lot  of  the  past  year's  clothing  and 
furnishings  to  be  lived  with.  Scarcities  and 
high  prices  will  counsel  the  clever  consumer 
to  take  a  stitch  in  time.  Two  bulletins, 
"ABC's  of  Mending"  and  "Carpet  and  Rug 
Repair,"  Farmers'  Bulletins,  No.  1925  and 
No.  i960,  respectively,  published  by  the  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  will  help  her 
to  make  the  old  like  new  again. 

SWEETS  OF  VICTORY 

Through  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and 
across  the  embattled  Atlantic  have  just  come 
15,680  tons  of  dates  from  Iraq — the  first  to 
arrive  since  the  war  cut  off  commercial 
shipping.  This  is  one-half  the  yearly  quantity 
we  ordinarily  received  from  Iraq  in  pre-war 
times,  and,  if  divided  evenly,  would  allow 
every  family  in  the  U.  S.  to  buy  1  pound  of 
this  tasty  oriental  fruit.  Canadians  received 
4,000  tons. 


BUILT  IN  A  DAY 

The  New  Year  brings  with  it  Hews  of 
what  the  future  farmers  of  America  may 
come  to  expect  as  commonplace  in  the  way 
of  erecting  storehouses,  granaries,  or  bunk- 
houses.  H.  G.  Clayton,  head  of  the  USDA 
War  Board  in  Florida,  reports  that  235  pre- 
fabricated houses  14  by  16  feet  and  10  feet 
high,  originally  designed  as  storage  bins,  are 
being  shipped  into  Florida  from  Austin, 
Tex.  Florida  farmers,  unable  to  build  addi- 
tional houses  because  of  wartime  shortages, 
are  buying  these  surplus  sectional  storage 
bins  from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion for  $195.  The  farmers  lay  block 
foundations  and  nail  up  the  houses  in  a  day. 


THE     POULTRY     THERMOMETER  GOES 
DOWN 

Chicken  has  been  the  mainstay  of  menus 
in  many  ration-conscious  families  for  2 
years,  but  during  the  first  few  months  of 
1945,  housewives  from  Richmond  to  New 
York  may  not  be  able  to  buy  broilers  and 
fryers  as  often  as  they'd  like.  Increased 
military  demands  for  more  chicken  dinners 
overseas  and  in  hospitals  will  shorten  sup- 
plies of  this  favorite  on  meat  counters  in 
these  areas.  If  your  appetite  craves  a  drum- 
stick, just  think  of  a  boy  you  know  overseas 
who  likes  dark  meat,  too. 


"  .  .  .  AND  HER  SHOES  ARE  NUMBER 
NINES  ..." 

Clementine  didn't  have  such  big  feet — 
by  today's  standards.  Women's  shoe  sizes 
have  become  increasingly  larger  over  the 
past  10  to  15  years,  and  now  that  war  work 
and  more  walking  have  given  more  women 
even  bigger  feet  the  shoe  trade  anticipates 
a  popular  post-war  call  for  a  range  of  sizes 
from  8  to  11,  reflecting  the  military  influ- 
ence with  fuller,  more  comfortable  lasts ; 
greater  insistence  on  comfort;  and  greater 
interest  and  participation  in  sports  activities. 
This  will  mean  more  conservative  styles  with 
lower  heels  after  the  first  flurry  of  the  ar- 
mistice, which  will  probably  bring  with  it 
the  nude  foot  and  giddy  stilts  3  inches  high. 

War  has  made  servicemen  better  shoe 
consumers.  Navy  men,  for  instance,  have 
been  paying  about  $4.50  for  their  excellent 
shoes,  and  when  they  return  to  civilian  life 
they  won't  be  contented  with  less  quality  at 
higher  prices.  Servicemen  want  wider,  higher 
toes  and  more  flexible  leathers  in  work  shoes. 
They  know  quality  and  durability  now. 
Manufacturers  are  thinking  about  post-war 
shoes  that  will  satisfy. 
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SOMETHING  NEW  IN  MEDICINE 


Sponges  that  can  be  left  with  safety  in- 
side patients  when  the  incision  is  neatly 
sewn  up  IS  news.  The  USDA's  Regional 
Research  Laboratory  in  Peoria,  111.,  reports 
that  the  properties  of  sponges  derived  from 
frozen  cornstarch  suggest  their  use  as  surgi- 
cal dressings  to  be  left  in  wounds  and  ab- 
sorbed by  the  body.  The  starch  sponges 
might  also  be  used  to  introduce  medicinals 
such  as  penicillin  and  sulfa  drugs  into  the 
body,  researchers  Claude  F.  Bice,  M.  M. 
MacMasters,  and  G.  E.  Hilbert  suggest.  The 
sponges  would  be  slowly  dissolved  and 
absorbed  in  the  body  and  the  medicinal 
substance  at  the  same  time  would  be  slowly 
released. 

BRINGING  THE  ARCTIC  HOME 

Women  who  spend  a  good  share  of  their 
lives  in  the  kitchen  will  enjoy  in  some  fu- 
ture day  the  new  home  freezing  units  now 
being  exhibited  by  manufacturers.  These 
units  will  help  cut  food  preparation  and 
food  waste  worries  to  a  minimum.  House- 
wives may  be  able  to  prepare  everything 
from  soup  to  peach  pie  a  day — or  a  week — 
in  advance  of  a  company  dinner,  and  keep 
it  in  the  deep  freeze  unit  until  time  to  slip 
it  on  the  stove  or  into  the  oven.  Hams 
of  prehistoric  elephants  still  lie  preserved  in 
all  their  wild  toughness  in  the  frozen  earth 
of  Siberia.  Now  science  takes  a  tip  and  pre- 
serves food  in  a  modern  freezing  unit. 

LISTEN  TO  CONSUMER  TIME 

Every  Saturday — Coast  to  Coast 
over  N.  B.C.        12:15  p.  m.  EWT 

11:15  a.  m.  CWT 

10:15  a.  m.  MWT 
9:15  a.  m.  PWT 

Dramatizations,   interviews,    questions   and  answers 
on  consumer  problems.    Tune  in. 
Brought  to  you   by  the 

WAR  FOOD  ADMINISTRATION 
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The  Purchase  of 

Government  Food 


The  WFA  has  recently  issued  a  set-aside 
order  to  make  sure  that  all  chickens  grown 
and  processed  in  the  Eastern  Shore  area  are 
reserved  for  purchase  by  the  Army  Quarter- 
master Corps.  Some  consumers,  particularly 
those  living  in  the  large  urban  centers  along 
the  Atlantic  seaboard,  have  been  incon\en- 
ienced  by  the  order  but  they  will  be  glad  to 
know  that  chicken  is  going  where  it  is 
needed — to  the  fighters  in  Army  hospitals 
and  service  centers.  Just  as  soon  as  the 
Army  orders  ha\'e  been  filled  the  WTA  will 
reduce  the  set-aside  or  remove  it — but  not 
until.  Relatives  and  friends  of  the  fighting 
veterans  would  not  want  it,  nor  would  any 
other  thoughtful  consiuner. 

This  method  of  obtaining  necessary  food 
requirements  for  war  purposes  is  no  inno\a- 
tion.  It  has  become  the  accepted  method  for 
the  fair  purchasing  of  Government  food 
stocks.  At  times,  such  as  during  the  present 
chicken  supply  situation,  certain  food  short- 
ages have  been  critical ;  at  other  times  it  lias 
been  difficult  to  handle  in  the  normal  way 
large  supplies  of  perishable  commodities.  In 
both  cases,  emergency  measures  had  to  be 
taken  to  alleviate  these  situations  in  order  to 
maintain  the  vital  supply  lines  at  all  costs  and 
to  prevent  undue  waste  of  food. 

The  aim  of  the  WFA,  however,  has  been 
to  avoid  sudden  emergency  action  whenever 


possible  by  managing  the  food  supply  ac- 
cording to  long-range  programs  of  produc- 
tion, processing,  allocation,  and  procurement. 
Farmers,  food  processors,  and  retail  mer- 
chants ha\'e  a  right  to  know  what  is  expected 
of  them.  And  consumers  have  a  right  to 
know  what  they  may  expect  in  the  way  of 
restrictions  on  their  buying  and  on  the  prob- 
able availability  of  essential  foods.  There- 
fore, ever  since  the  war  created  new  de- 
mands for  all  kinds  of  farm  products,  the 
WFA  has  tried  to  conduct  its  procurement 
of  these  essential  supplies  on  a  yearly  basis, 
adjusting  purchases  as  rapidly  as  possible  to 
meet  the  changing  tides  of  war. 

One  method  of  doing  this  has  been  the 
series  of  set-aside  orders,  requiring  pro- 
ducers, processors,  and  distributors  to  reserve 
a  certain  percentage  of  their  product  for 
purchase  by  the  War  Food  Administration, 
the  Army  Quartermaster  Corps,  and  other 
official  Go\ernment  agencies. 

Before  Pearl  Harbor,  the  Government  was 
able  to  purchase  all  the  foods  needed  by 
Army  camps  and  the  allies.  But  as  civilian 
demand  for  food  increased,  it  became  more 
difficult  for  the  Government  to  purchase  its 
requirements.  Food  processors  and  distribu- 
tors were  willing  to  fill  war  orders,  but  no 
member  of,  the  food  trade  was  willing  to 
lose  a  part  of  his  normal  civilian  market  un- 


less other  members  lost  some  of  theirs,  too. 

By  January  ot  1^43  the  sec-asiae  metnod 
for  purchasing  Government  supplies  was  de- 
veloped. The  first  such  order  directed  manu- 
facturers of  creamery  butter  to  set  aside  30 
percent  of  their  monthly  production  for 
direct  war  requirements  and  was  made  effec- 
tive on  February  1,  1943,  the  time  when 
butter  production  normally  begins  to  rise 
toward  the  seasonal  May-June  peak.  The 
order  was  fair  to  the  members  of  the  food 
trade,  since  all,  both  large  and  small,  were 
required  to  sell  the  same  percentage  to  the 
Government;  and  it  was  fair  to  consumers 
throughout  the  country,  since  it  protected  the 
supply  allocated  to  them  and  guaranteed  a 
steady  supply  for  them  during  the  year.  Of 
course,  consumers  cannot  buy  ail  the  butter 
they  would  like  to  have,  but  at  least  they  can 
purchase  with  ration  stamps  their  fair  share 
and  they  know  that  war  needs  are  being  met. 

After  the  butter  program  was  initiated, 
the  WFA  applied  the  same  set-aside  pro- 
cedure to  cheese,  canned  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, meat,  dried  milk,  and  other  essential 
foods.  Up  to  the  end  of  1944  there  were 
127  War  Food  Orders  issued  and  of 
these  18  orders  could  be  classified  as  set- 
aside  orders.  Whenever  the  Government  has 
purchased  its  full  requirements,  the  set-aside 
is  lifted.  Thus,  since  the  beginning  of  the 
purchase  program  12  set-aside  orders,  co\'er- 
ing  fish  oil,  apples,  citrus  fruit,  turkeys,  and 
other  commodities,  have  been  terminated. 

As  the  war  progresses,  new  commodities 
may  be  placed  under  set-aside  restrictions, 
others  may  be  removed,  still  others  may  have 
changes  in  the  percentage  to  be  reserved. 
But  I  am  sure  that  consumers  will  take  fu- 
ture ups  and  downs  in  the  food  supply  in 
the  same  cooperative  spirit  that  they  have 
taken  the  past  fluctuations.  They  know  that 
food  has  a  vital  part  in  bringing  the  war  to 
an  end.  The  set-aside  method  for  getting 
food  to  the  places  where  it  is  most  needed  is 
a  fair  one,  requiring  cooperation  from  all 
producers  as  well  as  from  j//  consumers. 
It  is  the  democratic  method  for  sharing. 
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Consumers'  guide 


"When  I  come  home..." 

Men,  women,  and  youth  will  be  returning  from 
battlefield,  mill,  and  factory  to  take  up  the 
threads  of  family  life  again.  All  must  adjust  to 
the  changes  war  has  made  in  each  one. 


Servicemen  say  they  want  to  find  things  at 
home  unchanged — that  they  \\  ant  eN'erything 
to  be  as  they  left  it.  But  they  don't. 

Actually  they  want  a  better  world,  an 
idealized  world.  And  it  is  this  idealized 
world  that  marines,  soldiers,  seabees,  and 
sailors  on  every  battle  front  are  fighting  for. 
Servicemen  want  better  jobs  than  they  had 
before,  they  want  more  securit)-,  and  they 
want  more  harmonious  and  satisfying  rela- 
tionships between  themselves  and  the  mem- 
bers of  their  families.  They  want  to  forget 
about  fear. 

This  is  what  Mrs.  Lydia  A.  Lynde,  mother 
of  a  serviceman  overseas  and  family  life  spe- 
cialist of  the  USDA  Extension  Service,  told 
the  people  of  Rockingham  County  in  Vir- 
ginia recently.  This  rural  area  in  the  upper 
Shenandoah  Valley  had  sent  its  full  comple- 
ment of  young  men  to  war,  and  men  and 
women  there,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try,  had  been  thinking  about  helping  their 
boys  to  make  the  emotional  adjustments 
necessary  when  war  occupations  stop  and  the 
more  humdrum  jobs  of  peace  begin.  The 
people  asked  their  home  demonstration  agent 
to  get  someone  who  could  help  them  to  con- 
sider and  plan  to  meet  some  of  the  prob- 
lems. Mrs.  Lynde  from  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  Washington  was  the 
answer.  She  had  a  course  planned  which 
would  solve  many  of  their  difficulties. 

Meeting  a  Crisis 

Planned  by  family  relation  specialists  of 
the  Extension  Service  from  21  States  and 
covering  problems  of  everyone  in  the  family, 
young  or  old,  the  self-solving  problem 
method  will  eventually  be  brought  by  Mrs. 
Lynde  to  the  2,185  home  demonstration 
workers  in  the  United  States.    And  these 


(Quotation  on  cover  from  Address  by  George 
Washington  to  the  Provincial  Congress  of  Xew 
York,  June  26,  1775.  The  quotation  is  inscribed 
on  the  Memorial  Amphitheater  in  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemetery. ) 


workers  will  in  turn  teach  it  to  more  than 
one  million  home  demonstration  farm  wom- 
en club  members  everywhere.  W'ith  such 
a  beginning  it  is  likely  that  this  new  recipe 
for  meeting  family  troubles  will  not  remain 
solely  within  rural  boundaries,  but  will 
spread  into  cit}'  districts,  as  well. 

Emotional  Disturbances  Caused  by  War 

Communities  and  families  everywhere  are 
aware  of  the  emotional  difficulties  brousrht 
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on  or  emphasized  by  war,  but  are  unable,  for 
the  most  part,  to  do  anything  concrete  to 
correct  them.  Servicemen,  for  example,  are 
returning  from  experiences  that  have  shaken 
them  not  once  but  many  times.    They  are 


returning  to  an  almost  forgotten  competitive 
world  where  clothes,  food,  medical  care  will 
no  longer  be  furnished.  Everything  will  be 
up  to  them.   They  will  be  on  their  own. 

2\Iany  will  find  it  difficult  to  make  deci- 
sions, and  may  be  annoyed  with  responsi- 
bility. Others  may  miss  the  companionship 
of  fellow  soldiers,  and  feel  that  their  families 
and  friends  can  never  really  understand  what 
they  have  been  through.  A  few  will  be  dis- 
illusioned with  home  and  family,  finding 
anything  but  the  perfection  they  pictured  in 
their  fox-hole  dreams.  Many  men  will  re- 
turn physically  unchanged,  but  none  will  re- 
turn with  the  same  viewpoints  they  took 
away  with  them. 

But  tlie  Problems  Aren't  One-sided 

Women  who  have  been  working  may  be 
reluctant  to  gi\"e  up  their  jobs  and  take  care 
of  the  household.  Youngsters  who  have  been 
earning  money  will  miss  it  when  they  give 
up  war  jobs,  and  miss  the  feeling  of  freedom 
that  money  gave  them.  War  brides  may  fear 
getting  reacquainted  with  a  changed  hus- 
band. Young  children  with  both  mother  -tad 
father  at  home  but  accustomed  to  being  cared 
for  by  someone  else,  may  feel  a  great  in- 
securit)'  due  to  confusion  as  to  source  of 
authorit)'. 
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Harmony  among  adults 
gives  a  child  security  and 
happiness.  In  broken 
households  grandparents 
and  parent  must  objec- 
tively plan  satisfactory 
financial  arrangements,  a 
time  schedule  for  adults 
—  especially  providing 
mother  with  maximum 
time  for  her  child,  outside 
working  hours — and  talk 
over  the  child's  regime 
and  personality  needs  to 
prevent  over-indulgence. 


"Human  happiness  is  never  a  matter  of 
things,"  Mrs.  Lynde  tells  communities  that 
seek  her  aid.  "It's  a  matter  of  progress. 
When  you  are  static  and  lose  that  feeling  of 
progress  you  lose  happiness.  You  have  to 
face  the  inevitability  of  change  —  which 
means  the  inevitability  of  new  problems." 

Change  Means  Multiple  Conflicts 

If  you  have  come  home  from  a  long  trip 
you  will  know  how  the  serviceman  will  feel 
upon  returning.  People  say  "You  must  tell 
us  all  about  your  trip!"  but  they  don't  listen 
when  you  start  to  tell  them.  Life  has  gone 
on  without  you,  and  the  experiences  at  home 
which  you  have  missed  are  more  real  to  your 
family  and  friends  than  your  past,  far-away 
adventures.  It  takes  you  4  or  5  weeks  to 
become  adjusted  to  the  normal  everyday 
affairs,  and  become  part  of  the  community 
again.  How  much  longer  it  will  take,  then, 
for  the  adjustments  of  a  soldier  returning 
from  Italy  where  his  friends  lie  buried — or 
for  a  Marine  back  home,  after  3  years,  witli 
memories  of  the  terrible  battles  of  Tarawa 
or  Leyte! 

The  serviceman  will  discover  that  the 
thrill  of  getting  home  is  continuously  sub- 
siding. He  will  be  restless,  and  will  find  it 
difficult  to  settle  down  to  anything.  Hard- 
ened by  war  training,  experiences,  and  ha- 
tred, he  may  feel  that  his  family  doesn't 
accept  him. 
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And  his  wife,  seeing  him  changed,  may 
believe  that  he  has  lost  interest  in  her.  The 
children  may  be  afraid  of  a  strange  and  de- 
manding father.  The  serviceman's  parents 
may  feel  that  the  man  is  a  hero  and  that 
the  woman  is  at  fault.  All  these  conflicts 
and  more  lie  at  the  heart  of  the  problem, 
which,  simplified,  is:  A  semi-stranger  returns 
to  his  family — a  different  person  to  a  dif- 
ferent family  and  a  different  community. 

No  Haphazard  Adjustment 

The  adjustments  to  be  made  will  have  to 
be  thought  out  and  planned.  They  can't  just 
happen.  Each  family  member  must  enter 
into  the  plan  and  consciously  work  toward 
satisfactory  relationships  among  the  home 
group,  and  with  friends  and  the  community. 
They  should  expect  to  get  acquainted  again ; 
expect  to  find  the  man  different  and  that  he 
will  find  them  different. 

But  more  than  this,  they  must  think  of 
helping  the  serviceman  overcome  the  ill  ef- 
fects of  his  war  experience  and  realize  the 
possible  benefits  of  his  army  life  —  his 
broader  travel  experience,  his  intimate  asso- 
ciations with  men  of  all  kinds,  and  his 
tremendous  war  contribution.  He  should  be 
encouraged  to  resume  his  normal  civilian  life 
as  quickly  and  comfortably  as  possible.  If 
his   family  has  already  become  informed 


about  Army  and  community  plans  for  em- 
ployment, training,  and  education  before  he 
returns  they  will  be  that  much  better  pre- 
pared to  welcome  him — and  help  him. 

Specific  Things  to  Do 

A  wife  who  learns  to  analyze  her  prob- 
lems and  works  toward  happy  relationships 
within  the  family  group  can  interpret  the 
father  to  the  children  so  they  will  be  less 
afraid.  She  can  make  a  game  of  Army  regu- 
lations which  the  father  may  have  carried 
back  with  him  from  the  battlefield  into  the 
home.  They  can  read  together  about  the 
lands  and  countries  he  has  visited,  and  listen 
eagerly  whenever  he  wants  to  talk  but  not 
pry  into  his  experiences  when  he  wants  to 
keep  silent.  The  wife  and  the  children 
should  give  him  time  to  adjust  to  home  life, 
showing  him  affection,  but  not  overdoing  it 
— treating  him  naturally,  not  heroizing  him. 
The  family  should  take  care  not  to  press  him 
to  look  for  a  job  too  soon,  and  to  discuss 
employment  only  when  he  opens  the  subject. 
The  wife  can  bring  in  old  friends  and  accept 
the  new  ones  he  brings  home,  and  serve  the 
food  he  likes,  both  old  and  new. 

If  she  is  tactful  she  will  not  stress  the 
deprivations  or  the  pleasures  of  the  family 
while  he  was  away.  And  gradually  she  will, 
help  him  to  assume  his  civic  responsibilities. 

Developing  Self-Assurance 

In  making  adjustment  plans,  white-haired, 
fresh-faced  Mrs.  Lynde  believes  people 
should  remember  that  everyone  requires  the 
feeling  that  he  is  needed,  and  is  important; 
that  every  person  needs  friends  and  should 
be  shown  how  to  cultivate  friends;  that 
every  person  has  abilities  which  need  to  be 
recognized.  Intangible  abilities  such  as  an 
easy  disposition  and  a  sense  of  humor  should 
be  appreciated  along  with  tangible  accom- 
plishments such  as  talents  and  skills.  "We 
all  need  to  develop  self-assurance  which 
often  comes  from  being  able  to  do  a  certain 
thing  well,"  she  says.  "But  we  also  need  to 
have  a  part  in  setting  family  goals,  learning 
together  to  make  decisions  and  plans.  Chil- 
dren in  the  family  must  also  participate,  ex- 
periencing democracy  right  now,  if  they  are 
to  understand  and  to  know  as  adults  how 
democracy  functions." 

Formulating  Goals  and  Sharing  a  Common 
Purpose 

For  example,  she  relates  that  in  a  particu- 
lar family  of  three  children,  the  eldest  son 
had  contributed  a  substantial  part  to  the 
family  income  and  had  done  a  full  share  of 
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the  family  chores.  When  he  was  drafted  a 
family  conference  was  called  to  see  what 
could  be  worked  out  about  cutting  down 
expenses  and  taking  on  additional  responsi- 
bilities. In  the  middle  of  the  discussion 
5-year  old  Dickie  spoke  up,  "I  don't  need 
that  wagon  I've  been  talking  about,  the  one 
like  Joe's." 

For  weeks  he  had  talked  of  nothing  else 
but  "When  I  get  my  big  wagon."  Now  he 
said  he  didn't  need  it. 

The  father  asked  Mrs.  Lynde  whether  or 
not  they  should  buy  the  wagon  for  Dickie 
for  his  birthday. 

"No."  Mrs.  Lynde  said.  "Dickie  feels  he 
has  contributed  something  to  the  group,  and 
he  has.  Don't  spoil  voluntary  services."  At 
5,  Dickie  was  helping  to  formulate  family 
goals  and  experiencing  the  deep  satisfaction 
of  sharing  with  others  in  a  common  purpose. 

"Goals  are  so  important,"  Mrs.  Lynde 
tells  home  demonstration  workers.  'Every 
person  has  them.  If  we  misunderstand  goals, 
resentments  can  creep  into  family  relation- 
siiips.  because  our  relationships  are  made  up 
of  family  feelings — sharing  or  not  sharing." 

Twenty-one  Basic  Problems 

Home  demonstration  clubwomen  such  as 
those  in  Rockingham  County  are  analyzing 
an  outline  of  21  hypothetical  problems  un- 
der the  direction  of  home  demonstration 
agents,  and  are  learning  through  them  to 
determine  what  their  own  particular  troubles 
are — and  what  to  do  about  them.  The  prob- 
lems for  study  are  divided  into  four  cate- 
gories; Adjustments  Involving  Returning 
Family  Members,  Adjustments  of  Women, 
Adjustments  of  Youth,  and  Adjustments  of 
Children. 

Under  "Adjustments  Involving  Returning 
Family  Members,"  for  instance,  is  the  study 
problem  of  the  "honeymoon  only"  marriages. 
The  problem  concerns  the  triple  readjust- 
ments required  in  family  relationships  of 
young  men  and  women  (inexperienced  and 
unprepared  to  understand  what  marriage  in- 
volves), who  have  decided  that  a  short-time 
marriage  would  be  better  than  no  marriage 
at  all.  The  solution  lies  in  helping  the  bride 
and  groom,  as  well  as  their  parents,  to  un- 
derstand that  anything  human  is  likely  to  be 
imperfect  at  times,  and  that  a  planned  pro- 
gram put  into  practice  while  they  are  apart 
will  establish  a  happy  married  life  after  the 
husband's  return. 

Another  problem  refers  to  the  serviceman 
who  comes  home,  and  is  not  employed  for 
an  interlude.  He  has  time  on  his  hands  and. 


as  a  consequence,  bitterly  wonders  if  it  was 
\^  orth  while  to  fight.  This  problem  involves 
not  only  the  man  but  his  wife,  his  parents, 
his  children,  and  his  communit)'.  All  must 
help  in  objectively  planning  for  his  return 
and  assisting  him  to  find  congenial  work. 

Still  another  study  regards  the  soldier  who 
is  mustered  out  because  of  a  disability,  and 
comes  back  to  his  wife  and  teen-age  children. 
The  answer  to  this  difficult  problem  has  a 
multiple-plan  of  action  in  order  to  give  the 
children  a  normal  environment,  to  make  a 
satisf actor)-  adjustment  for  the  wife,  to  in- 
sure financial  security  for  the  family  as  well 
as  to  rehabilitate  the  husband. 

Woman  Returns  to  A  Narrower  Horizon 

In  the  situations  stemming  from  the  ad- 
justments of  women,  a  problem  arises  when 


a  mother  gives  up  her  job  in  industry  and 
comes  back  to  homemaking  as  a  major  occu- 
pation. 

In  this  issue  the  family  wants  to  help  the 
mother  adjust  to  the  loss  of  personal  in- 
come, the  lack  of  companionship  of  other 
women,  and  the  seeming  monotony  of  the 
homemaking,  peacetime  routine  in  contrast 
with  the  excitement  of  her  wartime  job.  All 
this  may  be  very  hard  for  her  to  do.  But  if 
the  woman  can  be  helped  to  retain  her  feel- 
ing of  prestige,  and  discover  that  home- 
making,  child  rearing,  and  assisting  the  fam- 
ily to  develop  democratically  and  happily 
are  a  greater  challenge  than  outside  work, 
then  her  adjustment  will  be  made.  An  8- 
point  plan  concretely  lays  the  ground  work 
for  making  this  possible. 


Strained  Relationships  with  Youth 

Among  the  adjustment-of-youth  problems 
is  the  case  of  a  young  girl,  dissatisfied  with 
home  and  community-  life,  who  wants  to  go 
to  the  cit)-  to  work,  against  her  parents' 
wishes.  The  plan  of  action  gives  two  alter- 
nates— what  to  do  if  she  goes,  and  what  to 
do  if  she  stays.  Another  one  in  this  same 
category  of  youth  adjustment,  bears  upon 
the  boy  who  has  been  earning  money,  but 
is  thrown  out  of  a  job  and  becomes  de- 
pendent on  the  family  again.  He  and  others 
like  him  "gang"  up  and  blame  the  Govern- 
ment, becoming  anti-social.  The  solution  in- 
cludes plans  for  the  participation  of  his 
brothers  and  sisters  as  well  as  his  parents  in 
helping  him  to  overcome  these  anti-social 
beginnings. 


Steps  Toward  a  More  Ideal  World 

Everyday  questions  such  as  these  from 
wi\-es  and  mothers,  husbands  and  youngsters, 
come  to  home  demonstration  workers  in 
e\  ery  rural  district.  And  the  question  that  is 
asked  more  frequently  than  any  other  is: 
What  can  we  do  when  our  serviceman 
comes  home.^"  But  now  with  this  new 
service  that  Mrs.  Lynde  and  her  extension 
service  workers  are  giving,  farm  families 
will  be  able  to  answer  their  own  questions. 
They  will  be  able  to  use  the  time  from  now 
until  the  war  is  finally  won,  in  considering 
with  the  help  of  the  best  advice  obtainable 
what  to  do  and  say  in  making  the  boys' 
desire  for  a  better  world  more  nearly 
realized — in  turning  change  into  progress. 


When  parents  understand  the  changing  problems  of  youth,  they  encourage  family  dis- 
cussions, provide  for  growth  of  children's  aptitudes  through  play,  sharing,  responsibility. 
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Service  for  Consumers 


Many  Government  agencies  are  at  work  help- 
ing shoppers  get  best  value  for  their  money. 


Clean,  comfortable  housing  for  war  workers. 


Con+rol  of  mosquitoes  in  marsh  areas  is 
furthered  by  the  research  work  of  the 
USDA. 


All  American  consumers  are  consumers  of 
Government  services.  These  services  range 
all  the  way  from  information  on  how  a 
housewife  shopping  for  a  family  can  get  a 
full  dollar's  worth  for  each  dollar  spent,  to 
constant  inspection  of  thousands  of  com- 
modities in  order  to  assure  the  consumer  a 
good-quality  product,  a  fair  package  weight, 
and  uncontaminated  food.  Many  of  these 
services  operate  without  the  consumer's  being 
aware  that  he  is  serviced.  Other  Government 
services  are  available  on  request  by  the  con- 
sumer. All  of  them  work  together  to  smooth 
the  paths  of  trade  between  producer  and 
purchaser. 

In  spite  of  the  mechanical  advances  of 
our  modern  age,  the  three  necessities  for  life 
are  still  food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  The 
most  important  of  these  is  food.  The  "War 
Food  Administration  is  the  agency  in  the 
Federal  Government  responsible  for  fulfill- 
ing tiiis  need.  Through  its  various  congres- 
sional and  Presidential  authorities,  the  "WFA 
has  developed  programs  for  supplying 
enough  food  to  meet  both  war  and  civilian 
needs.  Readers  of  Cnnsianers  Guide  are 
already  familiar  with  the  tremendous  job 
that  has  been  done  to  guarantee  production 
and  distribution  on  a  war  scale.  They  know 
of  the  system  for  controlling  and  allocating 
foods  so  that  civilians  can  be  sure  of  finding 
enough  of  the  essential  commodities  on  the 
grocery  counter;  they  know  of  the  programs 
for  providing  lunch  to  school  ciiildren  and 
a  mid-shift  meal  on  the  job  to  industrial 
workers. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  supply  the  market 
place.  If  consumers  are  to  get  real  value  for 
their  food  dollar  they  must  be  certain  that 
the  foods  they  buy  are  clean  and  free  from 
disease  and  they  must  also  know  the  ins  and 
outs  of  careful  quality  shopping  and  careful 
food  preparation  to  insure  good  nutrition. 
Making  this  possible  are  the  inspection, 
grading,  regulatory,  and  information  services 
of  WFA;  latest  research  findings  in  nutrition 
and  meal  preparation  made  available  by  the 
Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Eco- 


nomics; the  bulletins,  radio  programs, 
speeches,  and  press  releases  that  come  daily 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  and 
'WFA's  Ofiice  of  Information;  and  the  eco- 
nomic and  historical  statistics  that  are  pre- 
pared by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics on  a  wide  variety  of  subjects, 
ranging  from  farm  prices  and  marketing 
costs  to  demand  and  supply. 

The  meat  on  the  average  American  table 
was  produced  under  goals  established  by  the 
War  Food  Administration;  it  was  inspected 
and  graded  for  wholesomeness  and  quality 
by  WFA's  meat  experts;  it  was  distributed 
under  WFA's  allocation  system;  and  it  was 
probably  prepared  according  to  a  bulletin  of 
the  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home 
Economics.  The  back-yard  garden  provides 
more  fresh,  nutritious  vegetables  than  form- 
erly because  of  the  research  information  the 
Victory  gardener  recei\'ed  from  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Holding  the  Line 

Food — no  matter  how  abundant  or  how 
scarce — cannot  be  bought  unless  the  price 
the  consumer  has  to  pay  for  it  is  closely  in 
line  with  the  earnings  in  the  consumer's 
pocket.  Control  o\er  food  prices  as  well  as 
o\er  the  other  two  essentials  of  life — cloth- 
ing and  shelter — is  provided  chiefly  through 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration.  The  con- 
sumer's rent,  his  clothing,  his  food  bill,  his 
fuel,  his  soap,  his  automobile  and  the  tires 
for  it,  his  cleaning  and  laundry  service,  and 
the  tools  for  his  garden — all  have  a  ceil- 
ing price  for  the  protection  of  his  buying 
power  and  the  buying  power  of  millions  of 
other  Americans. 

Where  there  are  ceilings  on  goods,  con- 
sumers are  guarded  against  the  profiteering, 
hoarding,  manipulation,  and  speculation  that 
easily  arise  in  consumer  goods  during  a  war 
period.  Rationing  of  scarce  essential  com- 
modities is  also  a  part  of  OPA's  job  of 
maintaining  living  standards  by  assuring 
each  consumer  a  fair  share  of  the  Nation's 
supply. 
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But  such  a  program  cannot  function  to 
the  good  of  all  if  some  consumers  neglect 
to  check  the  prices  they  are  asked  to  pay  for 
food  with  the  official  price  lists  in  their  gro- 
cery stores,  or  hesitate  to  notify  their  local 
boards  of  a  price  violation.  Although  ration- 
ing may  seem  at  times  tedious  and  frustrat- 
ing, it  actually  means  the  difference  between 
all  for  some  and  some  for  all. 

Goods  and  Services  for  Civilians 

Although  the  principal  concern  of  the 
War  Production  Board  has  been  the  fulfill- 
ment of  requirements  for  war-important 
materials  and  supplies,  it  also  protects  inso- 
far as  possible  the  supply  of  essential  con- 
sumer goods.  To  accomplish  this  it  has  an 
Office  of  Civilian  Requirements  which  de- 
termines and  evaluates  civilian  needs  for 
strategic  goods  and  carries  out  specific  steps 
to  satisfy  these  needs.  The  recent  program 
for  the  production  of  certain  classes  of  cot- 
ton clothing  is  an  example  of  this  phase  of 
the  Board  s  work. 

Other  war  agencies  affecting  the  ^\ell- 
being  of  consumers  are  the  Oflfice  of  Defense 
Transportation,  which  "assures  maximum 
utilization  of  the  domestic  transportation 
facilities  of  the  Nation  for  the  successful 
prosecution  of  the  war;"  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization,  which  was  established 
"to  control  .  .  .  inflationary  tendencies;"  the 
Office  of  War  Information,  which  tries  to 
assure  "an  accurate  and  consistent  flow  of 
war  information  to  the  public  and  the  world 
at  large  ;"  and  the  National  Housing  Agency, 
which  in  cooperation  with  other  Federal 
Agencies  "determines  the  need  for  housing 
for  war  workers."  These  organizations  ha\'e 
the  job  of  aiding  and  protecting  the  civilian 
at  a  time  when  so  much  of  the  attention  of 
the  Nation  is  turned  toward  the  successful 
conclusion  of  the  war. 

When  the  war  is  o\'er  and  the  problems 
it  created  in  the  market  place  no  longer  exist, 
there  will  still  be  barriers  between  the  pro- 
ducer and  consumer  that  will  require  action 
on  the  part  of  some  of  the  Federal  agencies. 
For  instance,  new  products  will  be  distrib- 
uted by  drug  manufacturers  for  sale  through- 
out the  country  and  it  will  be  up  to  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  in  the  Federal 
Security  Agency  to  examine  applications  for 
those  new  drugs  to  determine  their  safet}' 
for  use  before  distribution  is  permitted.  Tea 
will  once  more  be  imported  in  large  quan- 
tities and  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
will  be  responsible  for  seeing  to  its  purit)-. 
quality,  and  fitness.  Household  ammonia  and 
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lye  will  continue  to  carry  poison  labels  and 
the  work  of  removing  harmful  foods,  drugs, 
and  cosmetics  from  interstate  commerce  will 
always  need  to  be  done. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  is 
responsible  for  five  statutes — the  Food,  Drug 
and  Cosmetic  Act,  the  Tea  Act,  the  Import 
Milk  Act,  the  Filled  Milk  Act,  and  the 
Caustic  Poison  Act — designed  to  protect  the 
retail  purchaser  of  food,  drugs,  devices,  and 
cosmetics  from  adulteration  and  false  and  or 
misleading  labeling.  By  its  inspections,  anal- 
yses, and  court  actions,  it  has  helped  to  pro- 
mote greater  purity,  more  standard  potency, 
and  truthful  and  informative  labeling  for  the 
essential  commodities  covered  by  these  acts. 

In  the  38  years  since  enforcement  of  the 
first  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act  began,  con- 
sumers have  been  protected  from  countless 
harmful  articles  which  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  has  removed  from  retail 
trade.  But  the  responsibility  for  wise  pur- 
chasing still  rests  with  the  consumer.  For 
it  is  still  up  to  the  buyer  to  read  labels,  and 
to  understand  thoroughly  the  warnings 
against  misuse  printed  on  the  bottle  of 
drugs,  as  well  as  the  descriptions  of  foods 
and  of  the  contents  of  containers.  The  label 
contains  information  for  the  consumer's 
safety,  but  the  label  can't  do  more  than  that 
unless  the  consumer  uses  it  as  a  guide  to 
protect  himself. 

Two  other  organizations  within  the  Fed- 
eral Security  Agency — Public  Health  Service 
and  United  States  Office  of  Education — are 
concerned  with  the  welfare  of  consumers. 
Through  its  research  in  the  causes  and 
methods  of  the  prevention  and  control  of 
disease,  and  its  wide  dissemination  of  health 
information,  the  Public  Health  Service  is 
promoting  the  physical  well-being  of  all  resi- 
dents of  the  United  States.  Likewise,  the 
Office  of  Education  by  its  Nation-wide  activi- 
ties is  ad\"ancing  the  mental  well-being  of 
the  people. 

Another  agency  that  has  continued  to  push 
forward  its  consumer  work  is  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  which  is  charged  with 
the  pre\ention  of  "unfair  competitive  prac- 
tices .  .  .  contrary  to  the  public  interest." 
Such  practices  include:  false  or  misleading 
advertising  of  a  food.  drug,  device,  or  cos- 
metic; price  discriminations  which  might 
lessen  fair  competition;  and  exclusive  deal- 
ing agreements  among  producers  or  distribu- 
tors which  tend  to  create  a  monopoly  in  any 
line  of  commerce.  In  other  words,  the  com- 
mission through  its  rulings,  investigations, 
and  cease-and-desist  orders  is  endeavoring 


to  guide  the  frequently  confused  and  misled 
consumer  through  the  complicated  trade 
channels  and  to  see  to  it  that  he  gets  a  square 
deal.  It  is  trying  to  prevent  any  market  ac- 
tivit)-  that  would  tend  to  reduce  the  supply 
of  any  commodity  or  increase  the  price. 

There  are,  of  course,  still  other  services 
being  offered  by  the  various  Federal  agencies 
that  directly  affect  consumers.  They  have  all 
taken  a  forward  step  in  the  post-war  chal- 
lenge of  more  and  better  goods,  at  fairer 
prices,  for  more  people.  It  is  up  to  the 
consumer  now  to  follow. 


Fresh  shrimp  coming  to  shore  for  inspection. 


Coffee  is  inspected  by  Food  and  Drug 
agents. 


Beef  gets  USDA  certifications  for  quality. 
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More  than  a  blueprint 

WFA  system  for  selling  Government  food  stocks 
is  working  now— with  sales  already  amounting 
to  $24,000,000. 


As  the  biggest  food  arsenal  for  the  United 
Nations,  America  is  faced  with  a  terrific 
problem  in  supply  strategy.  How  to  get  the 
food  when  and  where  needed,  in  the  quan- 
tities needed?  How  to  dehver  this  food 
in  good  condition,  with  a  minimum  of  loss? 

War  Food  Administration  is  charged  with 
tiie  responsibility  of  procuring  food  to  meet 
American  lend-lease  commitments.  This  food 
— enough  to  maintain  the  fighting  strength 
of  our  allies — must  be  ready  and  waiting  at 
secret  ports  where  armed  cargo  ships  slip 
in  and  pick  it  up.  The  ships'  captains  them- 
selves often  do  not  know  the  exact  hour  of 
sailing  until  it  is  almost  at  hand.  It  might 
be  today  or  tomorrow  or  next  week.  War- 
time shipping  schedules  are,  of  necessity, 
shrowded  in  secrecy  ...  in  darkness. 

But  ample  supplies  of  food  to  meet  over- 
seas war  needs  must  be  ready  for  loading  at 
a  moment's  notice.  Delay  is  perilous  and 
costly  in  wartime  when  every  moment  counts, 
when  ships  are  desperately  needed  and  en- 
emy agents  are  on  a  continual  lookout. 

Yet,  while  it's  important  to  have  ample 
food  stocks  on  hand  to  meet  foreseeable 
needs,  hoarding  of  excess  stocks  would  be 
wasteful  and  harmful  to  the  war. 

No  patriotic  civilian  begrudges  the  small 
sacrifices  of  comfort  necessary  to  winning 
the  war.  Yet  housewives  could  justly  com- 
plain if  they  were  asked  to  curtail  use  of 
some  of  their  food  favorites,  only  to  find  that 
meat  or  butter  or  canned  goods  was  being 
needlessly  wasted.  And  food  producers — 
farmers  and  processors — would  be  afraid  to 
continue  producing  if  they  felt  great  sur- 
pluses were  being  piled  up  beyond  actual 
war  needs. 

For  this  reason,  the  announced  policy  of 
War  Food  Administration  is  to  keep  its  food 
stocks  moving — to  hold  inventories  down  to 
a  safe  working  margin. 

Things  happen  fast  in  global  war  and  with 
it  the  problem  of  meeting  the  urgent  food 
needs  of  the  United  Nations.    So,  to  avoid 


piling  up  surpluses  and  to  avoid  spoilage 
yet  always  to  have  ample  stocks  of  food 
ready  to  ship  where  needed,  WFA  must  be 
continually  in  the  market,  buying  and  sell- 
ing. 

Stories  of  these  food  sales  and  purchases 
appear  in  the  newspapers  from  time  to  time. 
Often  it  is  just  a  bald  statement  that  WFA 
is  selling  a  lot  of  peas  or  buying  eggs.  Some- 
times there  are  stories  of  spoilage  of  Gov- 
ernment food  stocks.  Naturally,  the  house- 
wife who  reads  these  stories  wonders  what 
it's  all  about.  Has  somebody  bungled?  A 
glimpse  behind  the  scenes  will  answer  these 
natural  questions. 

What  About  Those  Spoiled  Food  Stocks? 

Here  the  answer  from  WFA  food  records 
is  reassuring.  Ever  since  the  start  of  the 
Government  food  purchase  program,  every- 
thing possible  has  been  done  to  prevent 
needless  waste.  ^ 

Losses  in  WFA  food  stocks  have  been  held 
to  less  than  2  'lOOths  of  1   percent.  Not 


bad  with  food  purchases  in  the  amount  of 
5  to  8  million  dollars  a  day! 

That  sounds  pretty  good  even  by  a  thrifty 
housewife's  reckoning,  as  she  remembers 
how,  despite  her  best  precautions,  a  small 
portion  of  the  supplies  she  buys  for  her  fam- 
ily sometimes  spoils. 

Even  first-class  storage  facilities  can't  al- 
ways withstand  all  the  hazards  of  the  weath- 
er. When  the  hurricane  hit  the  Northeast 
coast  last  fall,  for  instance,  it  hit  some  Gov- 
ernment stocks  of  pork  and  beans.  Not  long 
after  that  109,735  cases  of  pork  and  beans 
were  offered  for  sale  by  the  War  Food  Ad- 
ministration. 

This  answers  the  question  about  waste  in 
Government  food  stocks  to  the  liking  of  a 
thrifty  housewife.  But  one  question  leads 
to  another.  Why,  if  the  pork-and-beans 
were  oflP-condition,  after  the  hurricane  hit 
them,  why  weren't  they  destroyed?  Why 
were  they  offered  for  sale? 

What  Happens  to  Damaged  Food  Stocks? 

No  need  to  worry  on  that  score.  All  dam- 
aged food  stocks  are  carefully  inspected  to 
make  sure  that  only  those  foods  that  are 
perfectly  safe  for  human  consumption  will 
find  their  way  onto  grocery  store  shelves  and 
restaurant  tables.  Nearly  all  of  the  pork 
and  beans  were  edible.  The  contents  of  the 
cans  were  no  worse  for  the  wear. 

Whenever  there  is  any  doubt  about  the 
food  it  is  offering  for  sale,  WFA  takes  ev- 
ery precaution  to  see  that  the  damaged  goods 
will  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  unscrupulous 
speculators  who  might  try  to  foist  the  goods 


After  the  last  war,  surplus  food  came  back  from  Europe  and  helped  break  the  market. 
That  won't  happen  again  because  now  Uncle  Sam  is  keeping  inventories  low. 
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onto  the  public  as  edible.  This  care  extends 
to  the  last  case  and  can  of  every  lot. 

Sometimes  a  lot  of  perishable  food  is 
judged  unfit  for  human  consumption.  It's 
put  on  the  market  for  salvage  use.  But  if 
the  bidder  isn't  known  to  be  above  suspicion 
and  to  have  a  legitimate  use  for  the  damaged 
food  (such  as  for  livestock  feed  or  mdustrial 
alcohol)  his  bid  may  be  refused  or  he  may 
be  required  to  post  bond. 

Does  the  Left  Hand  Know? 

But  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  canned 
goods  that  Uncle  Sam  offers  for  sale  is  off- 
condition.  What's  the  sense  of  selling  per- 
fectly good  canned  peas  and  corn  or  dried 
prunes  and  then  turning  around  and  buying 
more?  Sounds  like  unnecessary  trouble  and 
bookkeeping  until  you  look  into  it. 

But  here  again,  the  explanation  is  one  that 
thrifty  housewives  could  go  along  with  100 
percent.  In  fact,  it's  applying  wise  house- 
hold management  maxims  to  large-scale 
Government  operations:  Don't  keep  food  on 
the  shelves  too  long;  use  up  the  old  stock 
of  canned  goods  first. 

One  reason  that  WFA  food  losses  have 
been  held  so  low  is  strict  adherence  to  this 
policy  of  keeping  stocks  moving.  It's  neces- 
sary to  keep  working  reserves  on  hand  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  ready  to  ship 
at  a  moment's  notice  to  meet  requirements 
of  our  allies.  These  working  stocks  are 
held  as  low  as  possible.  In  fact,  our  work- 
ing inventories  have  been  cut  down  to  about 
half  what  they  were  a  year  ago.  Still,  our 
allies  must  not  be  caught  short.  Sometimes 
the  war  suddenly  moves  in  a  different  direc- 
tion. That,  or  a  change  in  the  shipping 
situation,  may  mean  that  cargoes  can't  be 
picked  up  on  schedule.  So  the  crates  and 
packages  of  food  stand.  But  the  warehouses 
full  of  perishable  food  stocks  are  not  for- 
gotten. "WFA  inspectors  continually  go  over 
the  stocks  and  clear  out  the  older  ones.  This 
keeps  the  stocks  fresh  and  usable. 

That's  why  WFA  sells  good  peas  and 
beans  and  corn,  and  then  a  few  months 
later — or  perhaps  right  way — replaces  said 
beans  and  peas  and  corn  with  new  stock. 

Last  year's  stock  is  still  perfectly  good 
food.  It  will  still  be  good  several  months 
from  now.  But  it  just  wouldn't  be  smart 
to  put  cans  of  last  year's  vegetable  pack 
through  the  buffeting  of  a  trip  to  Russia  or 
to  the  South  Pacific  with,  may  be,  stop-overs 
in  between  that  could  add  up  to  a  year  of 
hard  going.  Why  take  a  chance  like  that 
when  there  is  plenty  of  new  stock  to  be  had  '> 


And  plenty  of  takers  for  the  old  stock,  too  ? 

This  system  of  turning  Government  food 
stocks  also  is  in  good  housewifely  tradition. 
She  always  uses  up  her  last  year's  batch  of 
canned  fruit  before  she  starts  on  what  she 
puts  up  this  year.  But  living  up  to  her 
name,  the  thrifty  housewife  may  have  one 
other  thought  about  Government  food  stocks. 
Who  is  buying  the  food  that  WFA  puts  up 
for  sale?  Is  anybody  getting  any  "give-away" 
bargains  ? 

The  average  housewife  wants  to  be  in  on 
the  bargains,  if  there  are  any.  But  most  of 
all.  she  doesn't  want  any  speculators  getting 
rich. 

WFA  Food  Sales  Policy 

Here  again,  WFA  policy  makes  sense  as 
far  as  the  thrifty  housewife  is  concerned. 

Food  is  sold  at  ceiling  prices,  less  allow- 
ance for  sales  expense  and  for  the  cost  of 
assuring  that  the  product  is  in  good  condi- 
tion. 

This  policy  protects  the  taxpayer's  money. 
It  also  protects  producers  and  distributors  of 
food — because  it  means  that  the  market 
won't  be  sent  into  a  tail  spin  by  the  dump- 
ing of  Government  stocks.  That  happened 
after  the  last  war.  But  we  don't  want  it  to 
iiappen  again — the  break  in  farm  prices ;  the 
farm  depression,  followed  by  hard  times  for 
everybody. 

Housewives  agree  with  this  policy.  But 
many  want  to  know  in  more  detail  about  the 
way  Uncle  Sam  handles  sales  of  Government- 
owned  foods.    This  is  the  answer. 

Continual  check  is  kept  on  Government 
food  supplies,  to  see  that  working  stocks  are 
held  at  a  minimum  and  are  in  tip-top  con- 
dition. Whenever  the  inventory  control  sys- 
tem shows  that  more  stock  of  a  particular 
item  is  on  hand  than  is  required,  the  goods 
are  offered  for  sale. 

In  most  cases,  the  firms  that  sold  the 
stock  to  the  Government  are  best  able  to  get 
it  back  into  normal  channels  of  distribution. 
So  the  goods  are  first  offered  to  them.  That's 
only  fair  because  it's  likely  they  had  to  scale 
down  orders  from  their  regular  customers  to 
meet  Uncle  Sam's  needs.  Also,  they  have 
the  warehouses  for  handling  it,  and  the  sales 
organizations  with  the  "know  how."  In  this 
way  the  food  gets  back  to  American  dinner 
tables  through  regular  trade  channels — w^ith- 
out  any  upset  in  the  market. 

This  common-sense  plan  for  handling 
sales  of  Government-owned  foods  is  the 
more  impressive  because  the  plan  is  actually 
in  operation.  WFA  sales  records  show  that 


Ready  for  action!  American  cheese  waits 
overseas  shipment  at  an  eastern  port. 


through  November  524,000,000  worth  of 
food  had  already  been  resold  to  the  trade. 
Of  about  a  million  cases  of  canned  fruit  and 
vegetables  which  the  Government  has  sold, 
for  instance,  52  percent  went  back  to  the 
original  vendor.  But  what  about  the  remain- 
ing 48  percent  of  canned  goods  that  wasn't 
sold  back  to  the  original  processor? 

Competing  processors  are  being  called 
upon  to  take  foods  not  bought  by  the  orig- 
inal sellers — for  the  same  reason  that  they 
are  in  the  business  and  have  channels  for 
handling  the  food  without  upsetting  the 
market. 

Sometimes  the  manufacturer  who  orig- 
inally sold  the  food  to  the  Government  has 
already  supplied  his  customers'  demands.  Or 
he  might  have  a  new  pack  coming  on  and 
not  have  facilities  for  handling  the  extra 
stock.  Or,  as  frequently  happens,  the  canned 
goods  might  be  offered  for  sale  outside  his 
trade  territory — on  the  other  side  of  the  con- 
tinent. No  profit  in  shipping  the  cases  of 
corn  or  peas  all  the  way  across  the  United 
States  from  Boston  to  San  Francisco,  or  vice 
versa. 

These  two  outlets — original  processors 
and  competing  firms — have  accounted  for 
the  bulk  of  sales.  Seventy-five  percent  of 
the  canned  vegetables  sold  prior  to  Novem- 
ber 15,  1944,  for  instance,  went  to  original 
or  competitive  processors.  But  special  cases 
call  for  special  handling.  As  already  ex- 
plained, off -condition  food  is  sold  for  indus- 
trial use  or  livestock  feed,  or  for  reprocessing 
into  food  once  more. 
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The  same  principle  applies  to  farm  prod- 
ucts purchased  in  price-support  operations, 
as  the  purchases  made  from  the  record  po- 
tato crop  of  1943  illustrate.  Under  author- 
ization of  Congress,  the  War  Food  Admin- 
istration was  pledged  to  buy  potatoes  as  a 
measure  to  support  prices.  To  maintain  a 
floor  under  prices  it  was  necessary  to  buy 
more  potatoes  than  Uncle  Sam  needed. 

Obviously,  the  farmer  would  have  no  rea- 
son to  buy  back  bushels  and  bushels  of 
spuds  later  in  the  season.  After  the  tempo- 
rary market  glut  passed,  after  the  harvest 
season,  regular  trade  channels  would  be 
wanting  more  potatoes,  but  would  not  be 
able  to  absorb  all  of  them. 

Meanwhile,  there  just  wasn't  enough  good 
commercial  storage  space  for  holding  all  the 
privately  owned  and  Government  stocks  of 
potatoes  indefinitely.  So,  to  avoid  spoilage 
and  waste,  WFA  diverted  quantities  of  low- 
grade  potatoes  for  use  in  the  manufacture 
of  cornstarch  and  industrial  alcohol — both 
vitally  needed  war  products. 

That  was  in  1943,  the  year  of  the  record 
potato  crop.  In  1944  production  of  potatoes 
was  down. 

But  production  of  eggs  was  up  in  19  11. 
In  accordance  with  the  law,  WFA  is  con- 
tinuing price-support  operations  and  at  the 
same  time  urging  farmers  to  cut  down  their 
flocks  so  as  to  scale  down  egg  production  in 
line  with  demand. 

Disposal  of  foods  purchased  under  the 
price-support  program  is  one  of  the  big  prob- 
lems facing  WFA.  In  the  6  months  before 
November  15,  19  i-i,  for  instance,  egg  sale 
accounted  for  over  half  of  the  receipts  from 
sales  of  Government-owned  food  stocks.  Re- 
cently the  WFA  announced  that  it  was  dry- 
ing stocks  of  frozen  eggs  for  export  since 
sales  of  Government  stocks  of  frozen  eggs 
would  interfere  with  the  domestic  frozen-egg 
market. 

Meanwhile,  housewives  are  being  urged 
to  use  more  eggs  during  the  period  of  hea\y 
production. 

Consumer's  Place  in  Government  Food  Sales 

Consumers  can  help  by  buying  foods  that 
are  seasonally  abundant!  Here  is  a  specific 
job  which  housewives  can  do  and  so  help 
Uncle  Sam  with  his  big  job  of  handling  food 
stocks  to  protect  the  interests  of  everybody — 
farmers,  the  food  trade,  taxpayers,  and  con- 
sumers. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  average  consu-mers 
today  are  buying  more  eggs  than  before  the 
war.  Probably  they  would  use  still  more,  if 


the  need  to  move  them  is  clear,  if  prices  are 
reasonable  in  relation  to  other  foods,  if  they 
have  the  money.  It  all  comes  back  to  the 
question  of  jobs  and  wages. 

WFA  officials  are  frank  in  saying  that  a 
speedy  reconversion  period  moving  into  an 
era  of  full  production  and  full  employment 
is  essential  for  the  solution  of  post-war  agri- 
cultural problems.  For  this  reason,  WFA 
policy  regarding  sales  of  Government-owned 
food  stocks  is  planned  not  to  upset  the 
farmer's  prices  or  the  food  trade — nor  to  in- 
terfere with  a  quick  but  easy  reconversion  in 
farming  and  in  business. 

One  last  c|uestion  troubles  many  house- 
wives. They  remember  how  big  this  war  is, 
how  much  bigger  than  the  first  World  War — 
with  more  men  to  feed  and  the  additional 
food  needed  for  lend-lease.  What  basis  do 
WFA  officials  have  for  thinking  that  even  the 
wisest  handling  of  food  stocks  will  make  the 
change-over  in  farming  and  the  food  trades 
less  painful  this  time  than  after  World 
War  I  ? 

Previous  questions,  have  already  brought 
out  some  of  the  answers:  Government  food 
in\'entories  are  held  to  a  minimum ;  excess 
stocks  are  now  being  sold  back  for  distribu- 
tion through  regular  trade  channels;  there 
will  be  no  "bargain  sales"  to  upset  the  market 
for  food  producers  and  dealers. 

Besides  the  streamlined  policy  in  handling 
sales  of  Government  food  stocks,  a  number 
of  other  factors  favor  the  disposal  of  surplus 


food  after  the  war  without  severe  dislocation 
of  the  markets  or  loss  to  the  Government. 

For  one  thing,  destruction  of  agricultural 
resources  in  the  war-ridden  countries  in 
World  War  II  is  expected  to  be  much  more 
w4despread  than  it  was  in  World  War  I — 
consequently  the  need  for  relief  feeding  in 
the  immediate  post-war  period  will  be  great. 

For  another  thing,  the  war  in  the  Pacific, 
will  probably  continue  for  some  time  after 
victory  in  Europe.  So,  while  lend-lease  pur- 
chases will  taper  oft^,  the  volume  of  military 
purchases  will  continue  high.  During  this 
period,  WFA  will  be  able  to  further  scale 
down  inventories  and  industry  will  get  a 
head  start  on  reconversion. 

Finally,  Americans  have  learned  from  the 
experiences  after  the  last  war  the  importance 
of  maintaining  purchasing  power — of  find- 
ing outlets  for  the  food  that's  produced. 

We  have  price  control  to  see  prices  don't 
get  out  of  line.  We  have  the  School  Lunch 
program.  We  have  had  experience  in  other 
surplus  removal  programs,  such  as  the  Stamp 
Plan.  As  a  member  of  the  United  Nations, 
the  United  States  has  the  opportunity  to  work 
on  agreements  for  promoting  world  trade  in 
farm  products. 

Congress  and  leaders  in  Government  and 
in  agriculture  and  industry  will  have  an 
important  part  in  deciding  the  direction  these 
policies  will  take.  But  the  final  decision  will 
be  with  the  people  themselves,  as  consumers, 
as  producers,  as  citizens. 


Mobile  kitchens  carry  American  food  +0  places  where  it's  needed  in  England.  WFA  buys 
food  for  lend-lease  shipments — sells  extra  stocks  when  food  needs  change. 
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Make  em  last-^«rK4j#t/^ 


Household  equipment  must  hold  out 
to  the  war's  end  . . .  and  beyond.  How 
are  you  doing  your  job  of  keeping  it 
in  fighting  trim? 

In  spite  of  what  the  rumor  committee  may 
tell  you,  there's  little  chance  of  replacing 
your  home  equipment  in  1945.  True,  a  very 
few  ranges  and  electric  irons  have  been 
manufactured  recently.  But  demand  is  so 
huge  that  these  are  practically  impossible  to 
find  in  the  stores. 

According  to  WPB  announcements,  there 
will  be  very  limited  production  of  household 
equipment  in  the  near  future.  When  recon- 
version does  come,  it  will  take  a  while  to  get 
the  products  to  market.  This  means,  make 
what  equipment  you  have  last  .  .  .  longer! 

Many  dreamed-of  post-war  equipment 
models  will  be  better  than  their  predecessors, 
for  even  in  the  midst  of  war,  some  time  has 
been  given  to  research  and  planning  for 
better  products.  War  industry  has  developed 
new  materials — better  and  cheaper  alloys, 
new  plastics.  Most  manufacturers,  however, 
will  probably  first  put  out  new  editions  of 
pre-war  models — more  striking  designs  will 
come  later. 

At  the  start  of  the  war  many  "Tm-just-not- 
mechanically-minded"  homemakers  would 
frankly  have  rated  themselves  4-F  on  any 
equipment  repair  squad.  But  Mrs.  Con- 
sumer, as  well  as  Mr.  Consumer,  has  had 
to  take  over  as  "handy  man  around  the 
house."  With  serious  study  of  manufac- 
turers' directions  and  home  economics  equip- 
ment leaflets — and  plenty  of  elbow  grease  as 
well  as  lubricating  oil — many  a  4-F  home- 
maker  has  earned  promotion  to  1-A. 

So,  after  your  3  years'  experience,  how's 
your  equipment  I.Q.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Con- 
sumer, when  it  comes  to  taking  care  of  war 
worn  appliances. 

Check  the  best  answer  for  each  quiz  ques- 
tion below — then  turn  the  page  and  score 
yourself  on  your  equipment  know  how.  - 

Refrigerators 

1.  To  operate  your  mechanical  refrigerator  at 
the  most  efficient  temperature: 

(a)  Set  the  control  to  the  coldest  point 
and  keep  it  there  most  of  the  time. 

(b)  Set  the  control  so  that  it  will  keep  the 


temperature  at  about  45°  F.  all  the  time. 

2.  Approved  procedure  for  defrosting  is  to; 

(a)  Let  the  ice  on  the  evaporator  (freez- 
ing unit)  get  thick — then  hack  it  oif  occa- 
sionally with  a  good  sharp  tool. 

(b)  Remove  ice  (before  14  '""^^  thick) 
by  setting  control  to  "off"  or  "defrost." 

3.  If  an  electric  refrigerator  runs  more  than 
a  third  of  the  time  under  average  kitchen 
conditions,  or  if  a  gas  or  kerosene  refrigera- 
tor uses  more  fuel  than  you  think  it  should: 

(a)  Check  the  hinges  and  gasket  (rubber 
seal  around  the  door)  to  be  sure  that  warm 
air  is  not  leaking  into  the  cabinet. 

(b)  Don't  defrost  so  often — the  more 
frost  on  the  evaporator  the  better,  as  this 
shows  it  is  keeping  the  box  colder. 

Irons 

1.  When  you  ha\  e  to  stop  ironing  to  answer 
the  telephone  or  doorbell: 

(a)  Disconnect  iron. 

(b)  Leave  iron  on  to  save  reheating. 

2.  After  using  an  iron: 

(a)  Scrub  right  away  in  water  to  be  sure 
iron  is  clean. 

(b)  Let  iron  cool.  Then  clean,  only  if  it 
needs  cleaning,  by  wiping  with  a  damp  cloth 
and  rubbing  dry. 

3.  When  storing  an  iron  with  attached  cord: 

(a)  Wait  until  iron  is  cool  before  coiling 
cord  around  the  handle. 

(b)  Wrap  cord  around  handle  of  hot 
iron  if  you're  in  a  hurry. 


Washing  Machines 


1.  If  the  washer  has  been  standing  in  a  cold 
place,  before  you  start  washing: 

(a)  Warm  the  machine  slowly  by  letting 
it  stand  in  a  warm  room  for  a  few  hours,  or 
letting  the  tub  stand  full  of  warm  water  for 
an  hour  before  washing  begins. 

(b)  Warm  the  machine  quickly  by  pour- 
ing hot  water  into  the  tub. 

2.  When  you  wring  clothes  dry: 

(a)  Set  the  pressure  as  tight  as  possible. 


Keep  it  that  way  during  and  after  washing. 

(b)    Adjust  wringer  to  load,  releasing 
pressure  after  you  finish  wringing. 
3.  When  you  oil  your  washing  machine: 

(a)  Oil  all  moving  parts,  including  rub- 
ber parts,  generously. 

(b)  Follow  special  directions  for  your 
washing  machine — some  require  more  oiling 
than  others. 


Ranges 


L  Many  modern  ranges  have  a  porcelain 
enamel  surface  which: 

(a)  Is  tough  enough  to  withstand  hard 
knocks  and  sudden  temperature  changes. 

(b)  Is  resistant  to  blows  or  temperature 
shocks,  but  not  entirely  proof  against  them. 

2.  To  clean  out  openings  in  gas  burners,  the 
best  tool  is: 

(a)  A  toothpick. 

(b)  A  fine  wire. 

3.  If  food  spills  on  electric  surface  units: 

(a)  Let  it  char.  Then  when  the  unit  is 
cool,  brush  off  particles. 

(b)  Use  soda  and  soapsuds  to  clean  the 
unit  before  food  cools  and  sticks. 

Vacuum  Cleaners 

1.  The  nozzle  on  the  vacuum  cleaner: 

(a)  Should  be  adjusted  so  the  suction 
does  not  pull  the  carpet  up  against  the 
cleaner  nozzle  when  the  motor  starts. 

(b)  Should  be  adjusted  so  it  just  allows 
a  coin  to  slide  between  cleaner  and  rug. 

2.  If  there  are  pins,  other  metal  objects, 
string  or  large  pieces  of  paper  on  the  carpet: 

(a)  Pick  them  up  before  you  run  the 
cleaner. 

(b)  Let  the  cleaner  pick  them  up  as  it 
runs. 

3.  The  bag  that  holds  the  dirt  on  the  vacuum 
cleaner: 

(a)  Should  be  emptied  only  about  once  a 
month  and  given  a  good  washing. 

(b)  Should  be  emptied  after  each  general 
cleaning. 
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WHAT'S  YOUR  SCORE? 

Answers  to  quiz  questions  on  page  1 1 
are  listed  beiow  plus  brief  reasons  wh^  for 
Right  and  Wrong. 

If  you  answer  12  or  more  questions  cor- 
rectly, you  are  in  the  1-A  class.  Less  than 
8 — well  .  .  .  still  4-F. 


Refrigerators 


1.  {b) ,  Right.  About  45°  F.  is  the  recom- 
mended temperature.  Except  for  the  freez- 
ing compartment,  no  place  in  the  refrigerator 
need  be  colder  than  40°  F.  nor  higher  than 
50°. 

{a) ,  Wro)ig.  Keeping  the  control  at  the 
coldest  point  gives  the  refrigerator  unneces- 
sary work  and  may  freeze  foods. 

2.  {h) .  Right.  If  you  put  off  defrosting  too 
long,  thick  frost  (over  l/j  inch)  makes 
freezing  take  longer,  the  motor  work  harder. 

{a) ,  Wrong.  A  sharp  tool  may  scratch 
the  finish  or  even  puncture  coils  that  hold 
the  freezing  fluid.  Ice  should  be  removed 
only  by  melting. 

3.  (a) ,  Right.  To  check  for  leaks  in  a  gasket, 
close  the  door  on  a  piece  of  ordinary  wrap- 
ping paper  about  the  size  and  thickness  of  a 
dollar  bill.  If  the  paper  pulls  out  easily,  the 
gasket  is  not  tight  enough  to  keep  out 
warm  air.  This  might  be  the  fault  of  the 
door.  Try  tightening  the  hinges  to  make  it 
fit  more  snugly,  and  make  the  test  again.  If 
air  still  passes  between  refrigerator  frame 
and  door,  get  a  new  gasket  if  possible. 
Guard  the  gasket  by  wiping  off  any  spilled 
food  or  grease  immediately.  Hands  off  the 
gasket!  Oil  and  moisture  are  harmful. 

(b) .  W"i  o//g.  Instead  of  making  things 
colder,  thick  frost  acts  as  an  insulator. 

Irons 

1.  (a),  Right.  When  ironing  is  interrupted, 
disconnect  the  iron  to  save  iron  and  current 
— you  may  be  away  longer  than  you  think. 

(b) ,  Wrong.  Most  irons  heat  quickly. 
Overheating  is  a  fire  hazard,  wastes  current, 
and  is  hard  on  the  heating  element. 

2.  (b) .  Right.  And  you  can  remove  starch 
spots  if  necessary  by  rubbing  lightly  with  a 
cloth  wrung  from  soapsuds,  or  with  grade 
00  steel  wool  or  a  mild  scouring  powder. 

(^) ,  Wrong.    Putting  an  iron  in  water 


may  damage  the  heating  element  and  rust 
the  metal. 
3.  (a),  Right. 

(h) .  Wrong.  Touching  cord  with  a  hot 
iron  may  injure  cord  covering  and  insulation. 

Washing  Machines 

1.  (a).  Right.  Oil  or  grease  in  a  very  cold 
electric  or  engine-driven  machine  may  be  too 
stiff  to  lubricate  the  mechanism  for  some 
time  after  it  starts  running.  A  gradual 
warm-up  is  needed. 

(b) ,  Wro/ig.  Never  pour  hot  water  into 
a  very  cold  porcelain  tub.  Sudden  changes  in 
temperature  may  crack  enamel. 

2.  (b) ,  R/ght.  Protect  the  wringer  by  adjust- 
ing pressure  to  thickness  of  clothes.  Too 
heavy  a  load  may  lock  the  rolls  and  even 
strip  the  gears. 

(a) ,  Wrong.  Too  much  pressure  strains 
clothes,  wringer,  and  motor.  When  you  fin- 
ish wringing,  release  the  pressure  to  avoid 
flattening  of  wringer  rollers. 

3.  {h) ,  Right.  Manufacturer's  directions  usu- 
ally tell  when,  where,  and  how  to  oil  the 
machine. 

{a) ,  Wrong.  Oil  softens  and  ruins  rubber. 
If  it  does  get  on  rubber,  remove  as  soon  as 
possible,  with  soap  and  water  and  dry  with 
a  soft  cloth. 

Ranges 

1.  {b),  Right. 

{a) ,  W^ro/ig.  Though  hard,  the  porcelain 
that  protects  the  steel  beneath  may  break 
with  sudden  temperature  changes,  or  with 
hard  blows.  Once  it's  chipped,  the  damage 
can't  be  undone.  Don't  wipe  up  spills  on  a 
hot  range  with  a  cold,  damp  cloth,  or  let 
cold  liquids  spill  on  the  hot  range,  or  set 
cold,  wet  things  on  it.  For  immediate  clean- 
ups use  a  dry  cloth  or  soft  paper,  or  if 
necessary,  a  cloth  wrung  from  warm  water. 

2.  (b) ,  Right.  If  openings  in  gas  burners 
are  clogged,  use  a  fine  wire  to  clean  them. 
To  clean  off  food  or  dust  particles  use  a  stiff 
brush.  Clean  the  pilot-light  porthole  with  a 
fine  wire  carefully  inserted.  Use  a  soft  wire 
brush  on  top  burner  pilots. 

(c?) ,  W^rong.  Toothpicks  may  break  and 
further  clog  the  burner. 

3.  (a) .  Right.  Brush  off  charred,  cool  par- 
ticles with  a  nonmetallic-bristle  brush.  If 
needed,  enclosed  units  may  then  be  washed 
off.  Be  especially  careful  not  to  touch  wires 
of  open  units  with  any  metal  object  when 
the  current  is  on. 


(b) ,  W^rong.  Soda  and  soap,  along  with 
two  other  S's — salt  and  sugar — are  especially 
harmful  to  wires  of  an  open  unit.  Be  careful 
to  keep  these  4  S's  off  the  coils;  they  may 
burn  out  the  wires. 


Vacuum  Cleaners 


1.  (b),  Right.  For  a  straight-suction  cleaner 
with  adjustable  nozzle,  the  nozzle  should  be 
raised  just  high  enough  so  that  a  quarter 
slides  easily  between  cleaner  and  rug.  On 
a  cleaner  with  a  motor-driven  rotating  brush, 
adjust  to  thickness  of  a  half  dollar.  A  nozzle 
that  doesn't  adjust  automatically  can  be  ad- 
justed by  holding  the  handle  of  the  cleaner 
as  you  do  when  cleaning,  then  raising  or 
lowering  the  nozzle  by  stepping  on  a  pedal 
or  turning  a  small  wheel  adjuster  at  the  side 
of  the  nozzle,  as  the  case  may  be. 

{a),  Wrong.  If  suction  is  weak,  you  will 
not  get  a  good  seal  with  the  rug. 

2.  {a),  Right. 

(b)  ,  Wrong.  Pins,  hairpins,  or  other  stray 
bits  of  metal  can  cut  the  belt  and  nick  or 
bend  the  fan.  String  may  wind  around  the 
rotating  brush  and  cut  the  belt. 

3.  (b),  Right.  Empty  the  dirt  container 
after  each  general  cleaning — more  often  if  it 
fills  quickly.  One  good  way  is  to  take  the 
bag  carefully  from  the  cleaner  and  empty  by 
shaking  gently  with  its  opening  down,  on  a 
large  sheet  of  paper.  Turn  the  cloth  bag 
inside  out  every  2  or  3  weeks  and  give  the 
inside  a  thorough  brushing  with  a  stiff 
brush.   Be  careful  not  to  puncture  the  bag. 

{a).  Wrong.  The  bag  should  never  be 
washed — it  is  especially  treated  to  act  as  a 
filter. 


PLEASE  NOTE ! 

For  additional  helpful  suggestions,  send 
for  free  copies  of  the  following  folders  pre- 
pared by  the  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition 
and  Home  Economics: 

"How  to  make  your  REFRIGERATOR 
last  longer" 

"How  to  make  your  WASHING  MA- 
CHINE last  longer" 

"How  to  make  your  IRONING  EQUIP- 
MENT last.  longer" 

"How  to  make  your  GAS  or  ELECTRIC 
RANGE  last  longer" 

"Take  care  of  VACUUM  CLEANERS 
and  CARPET  SWEEPERS" 

"How  to  make  your  ELECTRIC  CORDS 
last  longer" 

Address  Office  of  Information,  V .  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Washington  25, 
D.  C, 
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Come  and 
get  it- 


down  under 


All  the  best  minds  seem  to  be  pondering 
over  post-war  plans  for  G.  I.  Joe.  Congress 
debates  his  bill  of  rights,  chambers  of  com- 
merce make  job  surveys  for  him,  uni\ersities 
plan  classes  to  train  him  for  a  civilian  job. 
psychologists  warn  family  and  friends  that 
he  will  be  different  and  advise  how  he 
should  be  treated,  but  no  one  seems  to  have 
thought  that  his  taste  in  food  may  have 
changed.  And  word  has  reached  us  that  it 
has.  If  you  doubt  this,  drop  into  any  small 
foreign  restaurant  some  evening  soon. 
Chances  are  that  more  than  half  the  patrons 
will  be  in  uniform,  and  most  of  them  with 
service  ribbons  on  their  chests  that  tell  of 
journeys  to  far  away  places.  It's  not  that 
they've  gotten  over  their  love  for  home 
cooking.  For  long  months  they  were  home- 
sick for  it  and  they  still  love  it,  but  now 
they  like  other  things  too. 

After  the  returned  hero  has  had  all  the 
hamburgers  he  can  eat,  has  washed  down 
slabs  of  Mom's  apple  pie  with  quarts  and 
quarts  of  fresh  milk,  he  may.  if  he  was  in 
Australia  long,  look  restlessly  around  and 
say  how  he'd  like  a  cup  of  good  hot  billy. 
And  this,  alas,  you  cannot  give  him.  For 
"Billy"  is  short  for  billy  tea,  and  billy  tea 
is  an  Australian  specialty — strong  boiled  tea 
made  outdoors  over  a  fire  of  gum  tree  leaves. 
The  pungent,  bitter  aroma  from  the  burning 
leaves  adds  an  inimitable  and  (we  hear) 
never-to-be-forgotten  tang  to  the  brew. 
•  But  even  when  they  can't  get  "billy"  more 
and  more  of  our  men  in  Australia  like  their 
tea.  Marjory  Hendricks,  former  Red  Cross 
canteen  director  near  Brisbane,  says  canteens 
had  to  be  changed  to  add  tea-making  equip- 
ment to  their  standard  coffee  and  milk  dis- 
pensers. The  Aussies  like  their  tea  with 
every  meal  and  two  or  three  times  in  be- 
tween, so  it's  no  wonder  that  after  a  few 
months  of  exposure  to  such  enthusiasm  many 
of  our  men  have  taken  up  the  custom,  too. 

So  if  you  want  to  please  your  }oe.  forget 
about  those  handy  little  tea  bags.  Get  an 
earthenware  tea  pot  and  start  practicing  on 
how  to  make  real  tea.  Your  tea  drinker  will 
add  milk  and  sugar  to  taste,  and  perhaps 
mumble  something  about  how  fine  a  plate 
of  hot  scones  used  to  taste  at  just  this  point. 


•  Well,  so  what?  You  can  make  scones. 
They're  just  baking  powder  biscuit  with  a 
pastry  accent,  you  might  say!  See  the  basic 
recipe  on  page  14.  Australians  modify  this 
in  various  w^ays.  The  one  that  Americans  are 
said  to  like-  best  is  the  Pumpkin  Scone.  To 
make  this  add  1/2  cup  mashed  pumpkin  and 
one  egg  to  the  basic  recipe,  and  reduce  the 
amount  of  milk  if  necessary. 

Tea  and  scones  aren't  the  only  things  your 
Joe  has  learned  to  like  during  his  stay 
"Down  Under."  Steak-and-eggs  is  a  prime 
favorite — almost  as  popular  as  the  ham- 
burger is  here.  It's  usually  a  steak  Ya  ^^'^^ 
thick,  fried  medium,  with  a  fried  egg,  sunny- 
side-up.  on  top  of  it.  Simple,  but  apparently 
very  special,  and  a  food  duet  we  Americans 
ne\"er  thought  of.  Fish,  crayfish  and  oysters 
are  in  the  markets  and  on  menus  all  year 
'round.  The  Australian — stout  fella — doesn't 
believe  any  folklore  about  R-months.  He  has 
his  curried  oysters,  his  fish-and-oyster  pie, 
whenever  he  feels  like  it.  GI's  approve  this 
practice,  though  they  don't  go  for  some  other 
Aussie  preferences  such  as  boiled  bacon, 
stewed  liver,  or  banana  soup. 

Vegetables  in  Australia  are  the  same  varie- 
ties as  ours,  with  a  few  exceptions.  Silver 
leaf  turns  out  to  be  something  like  plain  old 
spinach,  and  marrow  is  a  sort  of  long  acorn 
squash.  Stories  about  the  size  of  the  familiar 
vegetables  sound  like  "tall  tales" — beets  and 
carrots  weighing  3  to  4  pounds  apiece, 
onions  almost  as  large,  which  can  be  peeled 
and  chopped  without  tears,  heads  of  wonder- 
fully green  crisp  lettuce  larger  than  any  we 
ever  see  here.  Some  combinations  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  are  unfamiliar  to  us.  and  the 
boys  have  learned  to  like  them  and  ask  for 
them  at  the  canteen.   One  is  a  salad  made 


of  slices  of  giant,  vine-ripened  tomatoes  and 
wedges  of  the  famous  supersweet  Queens- 
land pineapples.  This  is  served  on  lettuce 
either  without  salad  dresisng,  or  with  what 
we  call  boiled  dressing  or  with  sweet  cream. 

Australia  is  very  short  on  fats  and  oils 
just  now,  so  mayonnaise  and  French  dressing 
are  out.  Incidentally.  Australian  civilians  are 
rationed  to  6  ounces  of  butter  per  person  per 
week  and  to  about  21/,  pounds  of  the  better 
cuts  of  meat  per  month — exclusive  of  minced 
beef  and  butcher's  small  goods.  The  last- 
named  is  the  Aussie  term  for  what  we  call 
variet)'  meats  or  edible  organs — brains,  liver, 
heart,  kidneys,  sweetbreads,  and  tripe.  Our 
men  prefer  beef  down  there,  just  as  they  do 
here.  In  that  respect  their  taste  hasn't 
changed.  So  U.  S.  Army  requirements  for 
beef  under  reverse  lend-lease  have  left  the 
civilians  with  21,  2  pounds  per  month. 

•  If  your  soldier  has  dined  in  any  of  the 
friendly  Australian  homes — and  10  to  1  he 
has — he  probably  has  not  had  beef  there  un- 
less it  was  in  some  dish  like  Scotch  collops. 
or  curry,  or  combined  with  some  of  the 
butcher's  small  goods  such  as  steak-and- 
kidney  pie  or  oxtail-and-kidney  stew.  He  may 
have  had  what  the  Aussies  call  fried  chicken 
and  been  disappointed  at  first  because  it 
looked  more  like  what  he'd  thought  was 
chicken  fricassee.  But  when  he  tasted  it  he 
probably  thought  it  was  swell — not  a  bad  way 
at  all  to  fix  up  a  chicken.  To  see  how  it  is 
prepared  turn  to  page  14. 

And  if  he  was  lucky  enough  to  be  asked 
to  a  turkey  dinner,  he  may  have  noticed  and 
remembered  to  tell  you  that  an  Australian 
turkey  is  roasted  with  its  liver  under  one 
wing  and  its  gizzard  under  the  other.  No 
one  seems  to  know  why. 
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Thousands  of  our  men  have  spent  months  in  hospitable  Australia 
learned  to  like  many  "Aussie  '  dishes.  Here  are  a  few 


8  ounces  flour  1  ounce  butter 

1/2  teaspoon  salt  1/2  to  2/3  cup  milk 

4  level  teaspoons  baking  powder 

Cut  butter  into  the  sifted  dry  ingredients  until 
the  consistency  is  similar  to  that  of  breadcrumbs. 
Sprinkle  in  the  liquid  (milk,  or  egg  and  milk)  and 
combine  quickly  by  tossing  the  ingredients  with  a 
knife.  Turn  out  onto  slightly  floured  board.  Roll 
out,  shape,  brush  over  surface  with  milk  or  with 
egg  and  milk.  Bake  on  a  floured  pan  in  a  very  hot 
oven  (450°  F.),  10  to  15  minutes.  Yields  16  scones, 
2  to  2M  inches  in  diameter. 


„«--WSTMLUN  STYLE 
FRIED  CHICKEN   


Chlckeo-)"^""'' 

Herbs,  pepper,  salt 
1  cup  brov<n  gravy 


6  button  mushrooms 
1  teaspoon  chopped 

parsley 
1  ounce  butter 


1  cup  brov<n  gravy  ^ 

1    A  toss    li-  J 

1  ^„  is  uncookea,  u^iv  browned- 

Tr  tV,c»  chicken  is  u  V  liqhtJ-Y 

Add  other  ingre  chicken  is 


.  steak.  Tni^^^"^ 

finely 
1  teaspoon  salt 
Shake  of  pePPe'^ 
cup  stock 


SCOTCH  COLLOPS 

y  ounce  f  lo^'^  , 
t  small  onion.  fi-lV 

chopped 
ounce  butter  or 
drippings 


5haKe        r-. ■ 

14  cup  stock  ^  lightly 

flour,  and  seasonings  ■ 
Combine  meat.   fl°--  stirring  con 

brown  in  the  heated  fat  ^,,r . 

--^::i:^:^-"^°-°^rpt^^^^^^ 

— :::^^:ith  gra-  servmg.. 


Flaky  pastry 
.y  pound  rump  steak,  cu  ^  ,,,spoon  salt 

in  1-inch  cubes  ^^^^p^^n  pePPer 

A  sheep  kidneys  chopped  ^^^^^  ^^^.r 

4  stieep                 f-hopped  ^ 
1  medium  onion.  chopP- 

■  Stock  J,  place  in  P^®" 

seasoned  flo^'^  ^f  f  ^  ^he  dish. 

^^^^^^  TMl  "  '       ve       hot  oven 

^^"'"itl  Pas.ry.  and  --^j:: Reduce  -t 
r  \  for  10  min^^^^'  .-.i  meal  is 

Four  to         s,rvi».=  . 


to  330° 
tender . 


CURRY  FOUNDATION 

1  apple,  chopped 

1  tablespoon  coconut 

1     1  onion,  chopped 

1  tablespoon  curry 

1     1  ounce  raisins  or 

powder 

sultanas 

1  dessertspoon  plum 

1     3  cloves 

jam 

V2  lemon,   juice  and  rind 

1  dessertspoon  chut- 

1    V2  pint  stock 

ney  (if  not 

1     ^  teaspoon  salt 

served  later) 

j    ^  ounce  flour 

1  ounce  butter  or 

Few  grains  Cayenne 

drippings 

Heat  butter  or  drippings 

in  saucepan,  brown  the 

apple  and  onion.     Add  fl 

our  and  curry  and  stir 

well.     Gradually  add  stock  while  stirring.  Heat 

to  boiling  point,   add  remaining  ingredients,   and  ' 

simmer  for  half  an  hour. 

OXTAIL- AND -KIDNEY  STEW 


1  oxtail,  cut  in  pieces 
6  sheep  kidneys,  skinned 

and  halved 
1  teaspoon  salt 
\  teaspoon  pepper 
1  pint  stock 


1  ounce  drippings 

1  ounce  flour 

1  large  onion,  diced 

1  carrot,  diced 

V2  turnip,  diced 

1  stick  celery,  diced 


Trim  fat  from  tail  and  kidneys,  roll  in  seasoned 
flour  and  brown  in  heated  drippings.  Brown  onion 
and  vegetables  in  drippings  also.  Place  meat  in  a 
saucepan,  add  stock  and  heat.  Simmer  for  hour. 
Add  the  browned  vegetables  1  hour  before  serving. 
Thicken  liquid  with  brown  flour,  season,  and  serve 
with  parsley  garnish.     Six  servings. 


All  recipes  from  Whitcombe's  Everyd.;y  Cookery  for  Australia. 
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I  news  letter 


last  minute  reports 
from  U.  S.  Government 


^ncies 


Maybe  you  have  had  a  time  finding  all 
the  diaper  cloth  needed  in  your  household, 
but  a  recent  report  from  the  WPB's  Office 
of  Civilian  Requirements  states  that  in- 
fants during  1944  had  10  yards  more  dia- 
per cloth  available  to  them  than  infants  in 
1939.  The  OCR  pointed  out  that  the  93 
percent  increase  in  total  yardage  balanced 
against  a  3  I -percent  population  increase  in 
the  age  range  up  to  2  years  allowed  about 
40  percent  more  diaper  material  for  each 
child.  In  spite  of  this  increased  production 
retail  stores  have  not  been  able  to  main- 
tain normal  stocks.  Since  production  is 
already  up  to  the  limit  of  available  facili- 
ties, OCR  said  that  efforts  will  be  renewed 
to  assure  fair  distribution  by  communities. 
Enough  material  will  be  available  in  1945 
to  croduce  140.000  household  electric 
ranges.  However,  production  will  be  au- 
thorized only  to  the  extent  that  manufac- 
turers have  the  labor  and  facilities  without 
interfering  with  essential  war  work.  Seven 
manufacturers  have  already  agreed  to  pro- 
duce the  new  ranges  at  January  1942 
prices  and  the  OPA  has  informed  other 
manufacturers  that  ceiling  prices  for  all 
domestic  ranges  will  generally  remain  at 
the  1942  level. 

It  is  even  more  important,  now  that  red 
points  are  necessary  to  purchase  about  85 
percent  of  the  meat  supply  on  the  civilian 
market,  that  consumers  look  for  the  grade 
stamp  on  dressed  carcasses  of  beef,  veal, 
lamb,  and  mutton.  The  new  regulation  is- 
sued by  OPA,  In  order  to  protect  con- 
sumers against  money  and  ration  point 
overcharges,  requires  that  the  grade  marks 
appear  at  least  every  2  inches.  These  grade 
marks  provide  the  consumer  with  an  easy 
means  of  identifying  the  quality  of  meat 
and  checking  the  retail  price.  In  New  York 
City,  for  example,  the  highest  retail  price 
for  a  pound  of  Grade  AA  (Choice)  T-bone 
steak  is  55  cents  while  for  Grade  C  (Utility) 
it  is  37  cents. 

Results  of  WPB  action  allowing  manufac- 
turers enough  aluminum  to  make  630,000 
pressure  canners  between  October  1944 
and  July  1945  are  just  beginning  to  trickle 
into  local  stores.  Most  of  the  canners  will 
be  either  the  small  size,  holding  7  quart 
iars,  or  the  large  size  holding  14  quart  jars. 
Each  Is  equipped  not  only  with  a  rack  to 
hold  jars  in  canning  but  also  with  three 
Inset  pans.  All  have  price  ceilings. 
Substantial  savings  to  consumers  are  ex- 
pected to  result  from  recent  OPA  action 
reducing  the  retail  price  of  many  brands 
of  Eastern  grape  wine  and  fruit  and  berry 
wine.  Flat  prices  were  established  in  Octo- 
ber 1943  for  California  grape  wines.  Thus, 
dollar-and-cent  prices  are  provided  for  all 


kinds  and  types  of  domestic  wine  sold  in 
bulk  except  Eastern  regional  grape  wines, 
which  will  be  priced  by  special  application. 

Consumers  residing  in  the  cities  and  towns 
of  the  far  southeastern  part  of  the  country 
and  the  central  western  section  surrounding 
the  poultry  production  areas  in  Arkansas, 
Missouri,  and  Oklahoma  must  expect  to 
find  fewer  chickens  on  sale  in  their  markets 
and  fewer  served  in  public  eating  places. 
This  is  because  the  100  percent  chicken 
set-aside  order,  effective  in  mid-December 
1944,  for  the  Del-Mar-Va  and  Shenandoah 
Valley  areas  has  been  extended  to  include 
7  Georgia  counties  and  16  counties  in 
Arkansas,  Missouri,  and  Oklahoma. 

Coffee  drinkers  need  have  no  fear  about 
their  favorite  brew  since  a  report  from 
WFA  states  that  the  coffee  supply  position 
of  the  U.  S.  has  improved  materially  in  the 
last  2  months.  As  of  January  I ,  there  was 
from  3  to  4  months'  supply  of  coffee  actu- 
ally in  the  country,  and  In  addition  substan- 
tial quantities  were  afloat  and  awaiting 
shipment  during  the  early  months  of  1945. 
If  you  buy  costume  jewelry,  souvenirs,  and 
other  novelties  containing  tin  you  are  un- 
wittingly participating  in  a  thriving  black 
market,  which  is  depriving  manufacturers 
of  the  limited  supply  of  primary  tin  for 
production  of  war-essential  bronzes,  solders, 
and  tinfoil.  When  90  percent  of  the  U.  S. 
requirements  for  this  product  was  cut  off 
by  Japanese  occupation  of  the  Far  East  it 
was  necessary  for  the  WPB  In  April  1942 
to  impose  rigid  restrictions  on  its  use.  De- 
spite this,  illicit  users  have  been  draining 
the  Nation's  stockpile  for  the  profitable 
production  of  nonessential  civilian  goods. 
Under  an  amended  WPB  order,  no  article 
on  the  designated  list,  including  jewelry, 
trophies,  art  specialties,  snap  fasteners,  and 
refrigerator  trays  and  shelves,  which  con- 
tains primary  tin  can  be  received  from 
manufacturers  for  resale  purposes.  Further- 
more, these  articles  may  not  be  sold  by 
retailers  after  March  I,  1945,  unless  they 
have  written  permission  from  the  WPB. 
Maximum  prices  have  been  set  for  sale  by 
manufacturers,  wholesalers,  and  retailers  of 
the  newly  authorized  war  model  balloon- 
tire  bicycles  and  war  model  folding  bi- 
cycles. In  the  Eastern  States,  for  instance, 
a  lightweight  folding  bicycle  without  head- 
lights should  sell  at  retail  for  $41.75,  while 
a  balloon-tire  conventional  bicycle  should 
sell  at  $34.75.  In  the  Midwest  area 
prices  are  about  $1.00  higher,  and  in  the 
Western  zone  $2.00  higher.  These  new 
dollar-and-cent  prices  are  In  line  with 
March  i  942  prices. 

From  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  comes 
the  good  nev/s  that  through  the  coopera- 


tion of  consumers,  producers,  and  Govern- 
ment, prices  rose  less  in  1944  than  in  any 
year  since  the  United  States  entered  the 
war.  Retail  prices  of  family  living  essen- 
tials rose  2  percent  in  1944  and  prices  in 
primary  markets  rose  I '/2  percent.  This 
advance  was  smaller  than  in  1943  and  com- 
pares with  a  10-percent  increase  in  retail 
prices  and  a  17-percent  increase  in  whole- 
sale prices  between  December  1940  and 
December  1941,  the  period  of  greatest  in- 
crease. Consumers  paid  about  the  same 
amount  for  a  market  basket  of  food  in  late 
1944  as  they  did  at  the  end  of  1943,  and 
rents,  fuel  prices,  and  utility  rates  were 
about  the  same.  However,  clothing  costs 
for  workers'  families  were  at  least  5  percent 
more,  as  cheaper  merchandise  disappeared 
from  store  shelves  and  scarcities  of  certain 
kinds  of  cotton  clothing  were  quite  general. 
House  furnishings,  also  limited  in  supply, 
were  I  I  percent  higher  in  price,  on  the 
average. 

In  spite  of  these  increases,  the  pressure  of 
Inrlation  has  been  held  at  a  minimum.  The 
general  stability  of  prices  is  especially  note- 
worthy in  view  of  the  rise  in  money  incomes, 
which  Is  at  an  all-time  peak.  In  general, 
consumers  have  put  their  earnings  into  war 
bonds  and  savings  accounts. 


CONSUMER  CALENDAR 

— As  of  February  I 

Processed  Foods  —  Blue  stamps  X-5 
Through  Z-5,  and  A-2  through  L-2,  valid 
for  10  points  each.  New  stamps  become 
valid  March  I. 

Rationed  Meats,  Fats,  etc. — Red  Stamps 
Q-5  through  Z-5,  and  A-2,  valid  for  10 
points  each.  New  stamps  become  valid 
March  4.  Red  tokens  may  be  used  as 
change. 

Sugar — Stamps  34  and  35,  good  for  5 
pounds  of  sugar.  New  stamp  becomes 
valid  May  I . 

Shoes — Airplane  stamps  I,  2,  and  3, 
valid  Indefinitely. 

Fuel  Oil — Period  4  and  5  of  last  season's 
coupons  remain  valid  throughout  the 
heating  season.  Period  1,2,  3,  4,  and 
5  coupons,  good  in  the  South.  Period  I , 
2,  and  3  coupons,  now  good  in  all  other 
areas,  and  Period  4  coupons  become 
good  on  February  5.  In  the  Midwest, 
Period  5  coupons  also  become  good  on 
February  5. 

Gasoline — Coupon  14-A,  good  In  all 
areas  for  4  gallons,  valid  through  March 
21. 

Fat  Salvage  —  Every  pound  of  waste 
kitchen  fat  Is  worth  two  red  points  and 
4  cents. 


February  1945 
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GUIDE  POSTS 


If  It's  Easy,  It's  Right 

Time  and  energy  trimmers  in  housework 
liave  recently  been  brought  out  by  USDA  ex- 
tension speciahsts.  Women  who  dust  with 
both  hands  win  hands  down  in  chair-dusting 
relays  with  one-handed  dusters.  Biscuits 
made  square  instead  of  round  save  40  mo- 
tions. Long-handled  dusters,  dust  pans, 
bath-tub  brushes  save  stooping.  And  with 
housework,  Mary  May  Miller,  University  of 
Minnesota  extensi6n  specialist  says,  ""If  it's 
hard,  it's  wrong."  Most  women  bend  to  pick 
up  babies,  heavy  objects.  To  lessen  fatigue 
and  save  energy,  they  should  keep  backs 
straight,  and  squat  to  lift,  thus  saving  the 
weaker  back  muscles. 


How  Cold  is  Ice  Cold? 

Icy  ice  may  be  ail  right  for  bunkers  m 
refrigerator  cars,  but  it  has  to  be  warmed 
up  to  be  safe  for  application  to  packages  or 
for  top-icing  of  vegetables  on  their  way  to 
market,  according  to  D.  F.  Fisher  of  the 
USDA.  Lettuce  and  endive  freeze  at  about 
31°  F. ;  carrots,  peas,  and  other  vegetables 
at  about  30°.  And  when  they  are  top-iced 
with  ice  that  comes  from  freezing  tanks  of 
an  ice  factory  or  cold-storage  room,  vege- 
tables may  get  their  toes  and  cheeks  frost- 
nipped,  for  the  ice  blocks  are  much  colder 
than  freezing.  To  keep  this  cold  ice  from 
injuring  the  vegetables,  it  needs  to  be 
warmed  up  nearly  to  the  melting  point. 

February  Thaw 

February  is  the  month  of  lace-filled  hearts, 
patriotic  birthdays,  and  new  spring  hats.  But 
it  is  also  the  month  when  many  Americans 
are  thumbing  through  the  seed  catalog  plan- 
ning "Victory  Gardens.  This  year  there  is  as 
great  a  need  as  in  the  last  2  years  for  more 
individual  garden  plots.  But  it  won't  take 
much  urging  to  get  gardens  started. 
Americans  have  the  "Victory  Garden  habit; 


they  like  to  see  things  growing  and  they  like 
to  grow  their  own.  Hospitals  are  taking  a 
tip  from  these  "Victory  Garden  enthusiasts 
by  using  gardening  as  a  healing  means  of  re- 
habilitating disabled  veterans. 


Say  it  with  Eggs 

In  Arkansas  when  you're  eating  well  and 
richly  they  say  you're  eating  "high  up  on  the 
hog;  "  in  Utah  it's  ""having  sugar  in  the  tea." 
But  no  matter  which  way  you  say  it,  you're 
living  off  ""the  fat  of  the  land"  when  you 
eat  eggs.  Eggs  are  full  of  protein,  minerals, 
vitamins  A  and  D — a  nearly  perfect  food. 
And  an  excellent  food  for  those  who  count 
calories. 

Good  consumers  feed  their  families  Grade 
B  eggs  knowing  that  by  this  choice  they 
aren't  getting  lower  nutritious  quality — only 
lower  cost.  The  main  difference  between  the 
A  and  B  grades  is  that  the  yolk  of  a  Grade 
B  egg  is  apt  to  be  a  little  flatter  than  that  of 
a  Grade  A  egg  and  the  white  is  likely  to 
run.  Because  of  their  fragility  Grade  B  eggs 
do  not  poach  or  fry  well.  But  remember,  a 
new  egg  is  not  always  a  fresh  egg.  A  day- 
old  egg  in  a  warm  room  may  be  older  than 
a  scientifically  refrigerated  egg  6  months  old. 

And  for  beauty  addicts,  the  white  of  eggs 
makes  a  good  facial  mask.  It  serves  as  a  mild 
astringent. 


Pork  Preferred 

Most  Americans'  penchant  for  beef  would 
lead  the  casual  observer  to  believe  that  we 
are  a  nation  of  beef-eaters.  However,  figures 
prove  that  pork  ordinarily  makes  up  more 
than  half  of  the  meat  eaten  in  the  U.  S.  But 
this  year  less  pork  will  be  available  than  in 


1944.  So,  more  than  ever,  consumers  will 
want  to  get  the  full  value  out  of  pork,  their 
most  popular  meat. 

USDA  food  specialists  say  that  the  best 
method  for  cooking  pork  requires  moderate 
temperatures.  Hams,  shoulders,  and  loins 
have  enough  fat  on  the  outside  to  basle  the 
lean  meat,  and  so  do  not  dry  out  when 
roasted  fat-side-up  at  moderate  temperatures 
(in  open  pans)  without  added  water.  To 
prevent  chops  from  resembling  chips,  cover 
closely  after  brownings  and  cook  with  mod- 
erate heat. 


ill 


Wax  in  Time  Saves  Nine 

Before  the  advent  of  bobby  socks  for 
college  girls,  co-eds  rubbed  paraffin  or  a 
piece  of  candle  on  the  toes  and  heels  of  their 
silk  hose  to  add  longer  wear.  Now  the  prac- 
tice is  popular  again,  but  with  cotton  and 
rayon  stockings.  Even  men  prefer  waxed 
heels  to  darns.  Textile  specialists  of  the 
USDA  have  found  as  a  result  of  experiments 
that  stocking  feet,  lightly  waxed,  will  wear 
four  times  as  long  as  those  that  have  not 
been  so  treated.  Stockings  laundered  four 
times  in  mild  suds  still  retain  enough  wax 
to  give  about  twice  as  much  wear  as  those 
unwaxed.  If  too  much  wax  is  applied  after 
each  laundering,  hose  become  dark  and  dis- 
colored with  wear. 

A  Halt  in  Clothing  Prices 

OPA  says  there  will  be  no  more  over- 
finishing  of  cotton  and  rayon  textiles.  This 
alone  will  save  consumers  $60,000,000. 


LISTEN  TO  CONSUMER  TIME 

Every  Saturday — Coast  to  Coast 
over  N.B.C.       12:15  p.  m.  EWT 

11:15  a.  m.  CWT 

10:15  a.  m.  MWT 
9:15  a.  m.  PWT 

Drama+iza+Ions,  interviews,   questions  and  answers 
on  consumer  problems.    Tune  in. 
Brought  to  you  by  the 

WAR  FOOD  ADMINISTRATION 
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Testing  enriched  bread  for  the  Army. 
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Beefsteak 
follows  the  flag 


A  guest  editorial 

hy  CARL  A.  HARDIGG.  Major  General,  QMC, 
Director,  Subsistence  Di.vision, 
Office  of  The  Quartermaster  General. 


•  When  consumers   line  up  at  the  meat 

counters  during  March  and  April  and  see 
the  steak  tray  just  an  empty  slab  of  porce- 
lain, such  self-pity  as  consumers  may  feel  at 
this  sight  can  be  turned  into  a  resolve  to  get 
along  on  what  there  is  by  simply  considering 
the  fact  that  1  pound  out  of  every  4  pounds 
of  meat  is  going  to  the  men  and  women  of 
the  armed  forces. 

And  if  the  selection  of  meat  available 
isn't  just  exactly  what  their  appetites  call  for, 
consumers  can  be  relieved  again  by  giving 
further  solemn  consideration  to  the  gigantic 
needs  of  our  armed  forces  and  the  terrific 
problem  of  supplying  them  with  the  best 
foods  at  the  right  place,  at  the  right  time. 

The  place  and  the  tempo  of  the  fighting 
cannot  always  be  anticipated  definitely  but 
food  must  be  there  ready  wherever  the 
enemy  strikes  —  ready  for  any  of  the  many 
alternative  offensives  we  may  be  called  upon 
to  make.  And  all  the  pipe  lines  extending 
to  those  fields  must  be  filled  with  food  and 
be  kept  filled,  if  the  food  we  put  in  at  this 
end  is  to  flow  steadily  to  our  far-flung  battle 
positions.  Filling  the  pipe  line  is  a  large 
order  in  itself.  It  means  that  food  must  be 
earmarked  before  it  is  grown,  set  aside  for 
processing,  processed,  stored  and  transported 
in  a  continuing  steady  movement. 

In  fact,  supplying  food  to  a  theater  of  war 
involving  3  million  men  presents  a  greater 
problem  than  if  we  were  to  approach  an 
utterly  deserted  city  emptied  of  its  one-time 


3  million  inhabitants  and  were  required  to 
bring  in  a  new  population  of  3  million, 
feed  them  and  keep  them  fed. 

That  would  mean  that  warehouses  would 
have  to  be  supplied,  the  shelves  of  grocery 
stores  stocked,  the  refrigerators  of  wholesale 
and  retail  butchers  hung  with  meat,  and  the 
pantries  and  the  pots  and  pans  of  restaurants 
filled.  And,  if  the  city  were  not  to  starve, 
food  would  have  to  be  kept  moving  into  the 
town  in  adequate  quantities. 

That  would  be  a  big  job  but  would  pre- 
sent no  measure  of  the  difficulties  encoun- 
tered to  set  up,  under  stress  of  war,  a  city  of 
soldiers  where  there  is  no  city.  To  set  it  up 
thousands  of  miles  from  home  on  the  desert, 
in  the  jungles,  or  in  areas  devastated  by  years 
of  war !  But  that's  exactly  what  is  being 
done  on  our  world-wide  theaters  of  battle. 

Not  only  must  we  have  the  food  there 
but  it  must  be  kept  in  proper  condition  and 
it  must  be  ready  for  every  soldier  at  all 
times.  This  means  not  only  an  adequate 
supply  but  highly  coordinated  timing. 

For  example,  food  arrived  under  fire  at 
the  beachhead  at  Anzio.  Good  food — top- 
quality  sides  of  beef!  Here's  how  it  was 
done:  The  frozen  beef  was  put  on  duck 
boats  at  Naples.  The  timing  on  taking  the 
beef  out  of  refrigeration  and  loading  it  was 
so  set  that  by  the  time  the  duck  boats  hit 
the  beach  the  meat  was  thawed,  fresh  and 
ready  for  the  field  kitchen. 

It  was  the  accelerated  tempo  of  war  in 


1945  that  called  for  an  emergency  alloca- 
tion of  113  million  pounds  of  meat  in  ad- 
dition to  an  original  quota  of  1  billion  314 
million  pounds  going  to  our  armed  forces 
for  the  first  quarter  of  this  year.  This  emer- 
gency allocation  calls  for  11.1  million 
pounds  of  beef  and  16.6  million  pounds  of 
pork  for  the  Army,  and  55  million  pounds 
of  beef  and  30.7  million  pounds  of  pork  for 
the  Navy.  In  addition  to  this  some  605 
million  pounds  of  meat,  mostly  pork,  is 
going  to  our  allies.  This  is  an  increase  of 
over  11  million  pounds  more  than  was 
originally  scheduled. 

All  this  adds  up  to  the  fact  that  civilians 
will  have  5  to  6  pounds  less  meat  per  capita 
for  the  first  3  months  of  this  year  than  they 
had  in  the  same  months  last  year  or  in  the 
last  3  months  of  1944. 

Although,  according  to  present  estimates, 
the  total  production  of  beef  will  be  higher 
for  1945  than  it  was  in  1944,  civilians 
won't  notice  the  increase.  The  main  reason, 
of  course,  is  that  noncivilian  claims  upon 
all  kinds  of  beef  will  be  higher.  The  armed 
forces  will  take  60  percent  of  the  three  top 
grades  of  federally  inspected  beef,  and.  for 
canning,  50  percent  of  the  Utility,  and  80 
percent  of  the  grades  below  Utility.  Of  the 
beef  available  to  civilians,  however,  a  higher 
percentage  will  be  of  better  quality  than 
that  on  the  markets  last  fall. 

Because  supplies  of  other  meats  are  down, 
this  naturally  throws  a  more  than  normal 
demand  on  beef.  Veal  will  not  be  so  plenti- 
ful as  it  was  last  year,  because  the  heavy 
slaughter  of  cows  during  the  last  season 
meant  fewer  calves  for  this  year.  Now 
that  the  feed  supply  is  better  than  that  of 
last  year  many  growers  are  holding  their 
calves  for  beef  instead  of  slaughtering  them 
for  veal. 

Increased  military  activities  have  made  a 
larger  claim  on  pork  than  was  expected. 
At  the  same  time  farmers  are  producing  a 
smaller  pig  crop  because  last  year's  supplies 
of  pork  and  lard  were  so  large  that  all  the 
facilities  of  handling  and  transportation 
were  overtaxed. 

Despite  the  reduction  in  meat  supplies 
from  last  year,  civilians  will  still  consume 
about  the  same  amount  of  meat  this  year  as 
they  did  on  an  average  for  the  pre-war  years 
from  1935  to  1939.  Remember,  the  meat 
which  consumers  are  not  receiving  is,  going 
to  feed  our  armed  forces  in  a  fashion  that 
makes  them  the  best  cared  for  fighting  men 
in  the  world. 
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Success  story-country  style 

Rural  Georgia  community  has  developed  a  combined  cannery, 
freezer  locker,  and  school  cafeteria  from  small  beginnings. 


•  The  district  around  the  Valley  Point 
School  in  Whitfield  Count)-,  Georgia,  counts 
its  pennies  and  doesn't  rush  into  new- 
fangled "improvements"  which  require  a 
big  cash  outlay.  Yet  this  conservative 
Georgia  communit}-  finds  itself  the  owner 
of  a  combined  cannery,  freezer  locker,  and 
school  cafeteria  plant  that  has  become  an 
instrument  and  a  symbol  for  a  better  way 
of  living  in  the  neighborhood.  A  better  way 
of  living  in  concrete  terms,  such  as  school 
lunches,  more  Victor}'  gardens,  farming 
planned  to  raise  the  standard  of  family  eat- 
ing, perishable  "surpluses"  preserved  and 
stored  away  for  later  use. 

Local  citizens  are  quietly  proud  of  this — 
their  own  communit)-  plant,  which  has  de- 
veloped from  a  small  beginning  into  a  go- 
ing concern  valued  at  about  530,000. 

Thanks  to  the  community  food  preserva- 
tion center  and  to  reimbursement  by  the  War 
Food  Administration,  for  food  purchased 
under  the  school  lunch  program,  children 
attending  the  Valley  Point  School  can  buy 
all  the  lunch  they  can  eat  for  10  cents.  A 
balanced  lunch,  too.  with  milk,  a  main  dish, 
such  as  meat  or  eggs,  several  vegetables, 
and  fresh  fruit.  Boys  and  girls  who  do  not 
have  a  dime  to  spend  for  the  lunch  can  eat 
the  same  bountiful  meal  "for  free." 

The  community  food  presenation  center 
has  also  helped  people  to  eat  better  in  their 
homes.  Many  families  that  used  to  eat  meat 
mostly  at  hog-killing  time,  are  now  raising 
and  canning  or  freezing  beef  to  give  them- 
selves a  year-round  supply  of  meat. 

Victory  Gardens  and  pastures  for  produc- 
ing livestock  for  family  needs  have  been 
cropping  up  again  on  many  farms  which  had 
been  allowed  to  go  idle.  It's  a  new  way  of 
farming  based  on  the  needs  of  the  people 
and  the  soil — a  reverse  of  the  old  one-crop 
system  under  which  the  overworked  soil 
yielded  progressively  less  and  less,  until  at 
last  many  one-time  farmers  began  to  depend 
almost  entirely  on  wages  to  buy  food. 

Like  other  communities,  the  one  around 
Valley  Point  has  had  to  make  many  adjust- 


ments to  the  war.  For  instance,  the  manu- 
facture of  candlewick  bedspreads,  was  hard 
hit  by  the  recent  set-aside  order  requiring 
that  all  militar)'  orders  for  duck  and  other 
war-needed  cotton  fabrics  be  filled  before 
any  more  cotton  is  woven  into  bedspreads 
and  such  for  civilians.  Naturally  many  fam- 
ilies have  been  hurt  by  the  set-aside  order. 
But  with  aid  from  the  communit)'  food  pres- 
ervation center,  many  families  have  devel- 
oped a  live-at-home  program  with  part-time 
farming  to  supplement  their  factor)'  jobs. 
As  a  result  they  feel  prepared  to  weather 
out  the  conversion  period  during  the  war 
and  the  reconversion  period  after  the  war. 

How  did  it  happen? 

How  did  it  happen — this  quietly  success- 
ful three-way  community  enterprise,  which 
combines  a  canner)',  freezer  locker,  and 
school  cafeteria  under  one  roof.' 

Naturally  it  didn't  just  happen.  Success 
stories  don't.  And  the  growth  of  the  Valley 
Point  project  is  no  exception. 

The  school  principal,  who  is  also  voca- 
tional agricultural  teacher,  the  trustees,  and 
the  communit)-  have  luorked  together  to 
make  the  most  of  what  they  had.  They've 
gone  ahead  a  step  at  a  time,  getting  help 
wherever  available — whether  reimbursement 
for  food  purchases  and  surplus  foods  for  the 
school  lunch  program  from  the  War  Food 
Administration ;  WPA  labor  in  building  the 
original  plant;  or  information  from  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  bulletins. 

First,  a  small  cannery,  then  a  cafeteria 
added;  the  canner)'  enlarged;  a  freezer 
locker  installed;  more  freezer  space  added. 
All  paid  for  too,  except  about  S4.500  in 
notes.  And  none  but  the  original  small  in- 
vestment of  about  S500  in  the  original  can- 
nery came  out  of  tax  money. 

Prime  mover  of  this  sturdy  enterprise  is 
earnest,  persuasive  L  V.  Chandler,  principal 
of  the  Valley  Point  School.  From,  the  time 
he  came  to  them  in  1935.  he  knew  and  un- 
derstood the  people  of  this  communit)-.  He 
became  one  of  them,  saw  their  problems,  and 


Lowering  cans  of  meat  into  the  retort  for 
processing   at  the  Valley   Point  Cannery. 


talked  their  language.  So  naturally  no  high- 
pressure  promotion  tactics  went  into  the 
slow  building  of  this  substantial  enterprise. 

From  small  beginnings 

When  Chandler  came  to  the  school  there 
was  a  small  cannery,  with  a  total  floor  space 
24  by  36  feet.  It  had  been  built  with  some 
school  funds  which  had  been  saved,  plus 
about  S250  borrowed  against  future  taxes. 
The  first  year,  only  about  2,000  pints  of 
food  were  processed  in  the  canner)' — but  it 
was  a  beginning. 

Chandler's  first  efforts  were  directed  to- 
ward expanding  the  use  of  the  canner)'  as  a 
means  of  promoting  a  live-at-home  program 
in  this  community  of  small  farms. 

The  canner)'  grew  in  usefulness,  as  the 
school  children  took  home  first-hand  reports 
about  neighbor  families  canning  enough  for 
their  winter  needs.  Night  classes  in  agricul- 
ture for  the  grown-ups  also  helped  to  boost 
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the  cannery,  as  farm  families  studied  and 
learned  more  about  ways  to  better  conditions 
of  farm  living. 

By  1942,  the  cannery  was  processing  at 
the  rate  of  21,000  pints  of  food  a  year.  It 
was  beginning  to  be  pinched  for  space  and 
Chandler,  for  one,  felt  that,  in  addition  to 
expanding  the  canning  facilities,  freezer 
locker  space  should  be  added.  The  principal 
had  to  work  very  quietly  at  first.  It 
wouldn't  do  to  rush  things.  Nobody  in  the 
community  knew  anything  about  freezing 
food — and  as  a  result  everyone  was  pretty 
skeptical  about  it. 

Cafeteria  added 

So  in  making  recommendations  for  a 
school  cafeteria  to  be  added  to  the  cannery, 
Chandler  didn't  dare  push  openly  for  a 
freezer  plant.  But  he  saw  to  it  that  the 
building  plans  allowed  enough  storage  space 
in  connection  with  the  cafeteria  kitchen  so 
that  part  of  it  could  be  spared  for  freezer 
locker  space  ...  if  the  time  ever  came. 

Chandler's  plans  looked  all  right  to  the 
school  trustees,  except  they  couldn't  see  why 
he  wanted  so  much  storage  space.  He  argued 
that  they  would  need  room  to  keep  the  sur- 
plus food  which  the  Go\ernment  would 
supply  them  for  school  lunches,  and  the 
trustees  finally  agreed  to  allow  about  $2,300 
for  enlarging  the  building. 

So  the  present  plant  took  shape  around 
the  original  cannery.  It's  an  unpretentious 
but  workmanlike  building  with  a  floor  space 
154  by  40  feet. 

Winning  over  the  community  to  the  idea 
of  venturing  to  build  a  freezer  locker  took 
more  doing,  however.  The  Valley  Point 
people  definitely  had  to  be  convinced.  But 
how?  As  a  starter  Chandler  took  three  lead- 
ing citizens  to  Knoxville.  Tenn..  to  see  a 
freezer  locker  plant.  "If  the  delegation 
wasn't  frozen  against  the  idea  before  they 
visited  the  freezer  project,  they  were  de- 
cidedly chilly  after  they  came  out  from  a 
tour  of  the  cold-storage  warehouse,"  as 
Principal  Chandler  laughingly  recalls. 

Then  one  day  the  principal  had  a  new  idea. 
Why  not  persuade  some  of  the  influential 
families  to  let  him  try  freezing  some  of  their 
meat  in  the  ice-cream  freezing  cabinet  in 
the  schoolhouse  for  a  sample? 

Chandler  remembers  still  the  hard  look 
which  one  farmer's  wife  gave  him  a-s  he 
coaxed,  from  her  reluctant  hands,  a  steak 
she  was  about  to  can  and  popped  it  into  the 
ice-cream  freezing  unit.  Not  till  sometime 
later  did  the  principal  hear  that  she  ''didn't 


like  it  a  little  bit,  the  way  Chandler  was  fix- 
ing to  ruin  some  good  meat  for  her." 

But  this  confession  was  made  months 
afterward  just  after  Thanksgiving,  when  the 
lady  reported  that  the  frozen  steak  was  the 
best  she  had  ever  eaten.  For  her  it  meant  a 
good  Thanksgiving  dinner.  To  Chandler  it 
was  progress  toward  that  freezer  locker. 

A  community  venture 

When  Valley  Point  came  to  build  the 
freezer  locker  plant  in  1942,  it  was  a  com- 
munity project.  Forty  families  in  the  com- 
munity each  signed  notes  for  |40  to  guaran- 
tee the  loan  needed  to  finance  the  project. 
The  money  was  to  be  paid  back  through 
rental  of  the  lockers.  It's  worked  out  that 
way,  with  nobody  losing  any  money. 

Again,  the  favorable  reports  from  the 
school  children  brought  in  new  customers 
for  the  food  center.  For  the  boys  and  girls 
sampled  the  frozen  vegetables,  fruit,  and 
meat  in  the  school  cafeteria  and  found  them 
good.  Whereupon,  the  parents  heard  and 
got  curious. 

The  frozen  locker  project  has  grown 
steadily  in  popularity.  Many  of  the  original 
sponsors  who  rather  reluctantly  signed  up 
for  one  locker,  now  rent  three. 

Beginning  with  65  lockers,  the  freezer 
plant  has  been  expanded  to  accommodate 
300  lockers.  This  was  possible  without 
building  any  addition  to  the  building  be- 
cause of  the  "excess"  storage  space  which 
Chandler's  cafeteria  plans  had  provided. 


Good  eating  in  our  freezer  lockers!  Princi- 
pal Chandler  and  a  school  trustee  agree. 


Outlet  for  abundant  foods 

Actually  the  principal  was  not  stretching 
the  truth  when  he  said  the  school  cafeteria 
would  make  good  use  of  the  storage  space. 
It  does  provide  excellent  storage  facilities  for 
food  supplied  by  the  War  Food  Administra- 
tion. Witness,  the  stocks  of  frozen  eggs 
which  the  cafeteria  uses  for  cooking.  Uncle 
Sam  bought  the  eggs  as  required  by  law  to 
support  prices  to  farmers.  The  Valley  Point 
cafeteria,  like  thousands  of  other  school  lunch 
projects  throughout  the  country,  makes  good 
use  of  eggs,  snap  beans,  and  other  good 
foods  which  WFA  buys  during  the  heavy 
production  season  to  avoid  waste  and  to 
maintain  prices  during  market  gluts. 

With  equipment  for  quickly  processing 
perishable  foods  when  they  are  abundant, 
the  Valley  Point  lunch  program  is  also  in  a 
position  to  buy  foods  at  the  time  when  they 
are  in  local  surplus.  The  school  cannot  un- 
dertake to  buy  all  the  surplus  truck  that 
farmers  have  to  sell,  but  timely  purchase  of 
a  batch  of  turnips  or  tomatoes  when  they 
are  goi?i^  begging  results  in  a  saving  alike 
to  the  farmer  and  to  the  school  lunch  fund. 
Chandler  demonstrated  this  last. fall  by  lay- 
ing in  a  supply  of  turnips  at  70  cents  a 
bushel.  A  few  weeks  later  less  desirable 
turnips  were  oflPered  at  $1.50  a  bushel. 

Better  lunches  for  children 

It's  school  policy  to  buy  enough  produce 
from  any  farm  family  that  is  interested  in 
such  a  deal  to  provide  lunch  tickets  for  all 
members  of  the  family  attending  the  school. 
While  this  may  not  be  a  great  windfall  as 
reckoned  in  dollars  and  cents,  this  method 
of  doing  business  with  the  community,  for 
the  community,  pays  dividends  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  health  and  welfare  of  the 
children.  About  100  school  boys  and  girls, 
whose  parents  lack  the  means  to  pay  for 
the  school  lunch,  get  free  lunches.  And  yet 
the  Valley  Point  school  cafeteria  manages 
to  make  ends  meet  with  the  aid  of  the  food 
preservation  center.  About  six  hundred 
meals  are  served  daily  at  the  rate  of  10  cents 
each  on  a  meal-ticket. 

Asked  if  the  cafeteria  ran  a  deficit.  Prin- 
cipal Chandler  summed  up  the  situation: 
"No,  ma'am.  If  we  had  a  deficit,  we'd  have 
to  quit,  so  we  don't  have  a  deficit." 

Yes,  the  school  lunch  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  Valley  Point  school  and  the  parents 
and  teachers  feel  that  it  must  not  quit.  When 
the  cafeteria  was  first  opened,  a  check  was 
made  with  the  teachers.    They  reported  a 
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noticeable  improvement  in  scholarship  and 
attendance  among  those  children  who  prob- 
ably hadn't  been  getting  adequate  diets. 

Better  markets  for  farmers 

From  a  strictly  market  standpoint,  the 
school-lunch,  food-preservation  project  has 
an  indirect  eifect  in  developing  markets  for 
local  farmers  that  is  even  more  significant 
than  the  considerable  purchases  made  to 
stock  the  cafeteria  pantr}^  The  food  center 
has  stimulated  the  sale  of  surplus  garden 
truck  to  families  in  the  nearby  towns — many 
of  whom  are  too  busy,  or  don't  have  garden 
space,  to  grow  their  own.  A  number  of  Dal- 
ton  housewives  have  put  in  standing  requests 
to  be  notified  when  farmers  have  extra  peas 
or  tomatoes  or  beans  or  fruit  to  sell. 

Tim  Jones  is  one  of  the  many  local  farm- 
ers who  can  bear  witness  to  the  benefits  ac- 
cruing to  the  communit}'  from  the  food  pres- 
er\-ation  center.  His  family  sold  about  S300 
worth  of  "surplus"  vegetables  last  year  after 
canning  and  freezing  all  they  could  use  for 
their  own  table.  Townspeople  who  heard 
about  the  vegetables  through  the  Valley 
Point  food  center,  came  out  to  the  Jones' 
place  and  picked  and  hauled  the  stuff  away. 

Town  families  were  able  to  can  or  freeze 
their  own  vegetables  and  fruits  quickly  in 
the  community  food  center.  Many  of  them 
would  not  have  been  able  to  spare  the  time 
for  tedious,  old-fashioned  canning. 

As  a  farmer.  Jim  Jones  mightily  approves 
of  what  the  food-preservation  center  is  do- 
ing to  help  farmers  preserve  food  for  family 
use  and  to  expand  markets  for  the  crops 
they  grow.  As  the  father  of  a  Marine  who 
is  serving  somewhere  in  the  Pacific.  Jones  is 
doubly  glad  that  Valley  Point  is  adding  to 
Uncle  Sam's  food  arsenal. 

Last  year  65,000  pints  of  food  were  proc- 
essed in  the  Valley  Point  cannery:  about 
40.000  quarts  of  fruit  and  vegetables  were 
stored  in  the  freezer  locker;  and  60  to  ^0 
thousand  pounds  of  meat  were  frozen. 

W'hen  the  freezer  locker  project  was  still 
in  the  discussion  stage,  there  was  some  ob- 
jection on  the  score  that  it  would  take  busi- 
ness away  from  the  cannery.  The  opposite 
has  proved  to  be  the  case.  For  while  some 
individual  families  now  use  the  freezer  stor- 
age in  preference  to  canning,  others  take 
advantage  of  the  cooler  facilities  for  chilling 
meat  before  canning  it.  Before  the  cold- 
storage  facilities  were  installed  farm  families 
weren't  able  to  can  meat  until  after  the  cold 
weather  came. 

Thus,  the  practical  capacity  of  the  cannery 


These  Florida  housewives  a 
center  in  Jacksonville.  Aboi 

for  processing  meat  has  increased.  Also, 
more  people  tend  to  tr}-  out  both  the  can- 
nery and  the  freezer  lockc  as  these  facilities 
become  better  known  in  tl.e  communit}-.  So 
new  customers  are  continually  being  added. 

At  times  the  plant  has  had  more  work 
than  it  could  conveniently  handle.  On 
Thanksgiving  eve,  for  instance.  Chandler 
was  hard  at  work  cutting  beef  for  freezing 
until  nearly  11  o'clock  at  night. 

One  reason  why  the  food  center  is  so 
rushed  helping  farmers  prepare  their  meat 
for  freezing  is  that  many  farmers  have  jobs 
in  war  plants. 

Take  Bill  Calloway,  for  instance.  Since 
his  laundry  plant  is  taking  priority  orders 
sterilizing  rags  for  wiping  cloths,  he  hasn't 
the  time  for  readying  his  winter's  meat  sup- 
ply that  he  would  have  had  back  in  the  days 
when  his  laundry  washed  candlewick  bed- 
spreads for  the  tourist  trade. 

So  the  Valley  Point  plant  works  longer 
and  harder  to  prevent  absenteeism  and  at 
the  same  time  to  enable  farmers  to  put  their 
meat  supplies  in  storage.  A  nominal  charge 
is  made  for  this  extra  service  and  the  extra 
money  taken  in  goes  to  pay  the  indebtedness 
still  outstanding  on  the  equipment.  Patrons 
from  outside  the  school  district  are  charged 
a  slightly  higher  rate  for  lockers  and  services 
than  are  families  living  in  the  Valley  Point 
School  District.  The  plan  is  to  reduce 
charges  somewhat  when  the  equipment  and 
plant  are  entirely  paid  for — but  meanwhile 
Valley  Point  considers  itself  fortunate  to 
have  its  own  food  preservation  center. 

The  plant  belongs  to  the  community.  The 
modest  white  frame  building  bears  no  in- 
scription but  it's  motto  might  well  be, 
"Make  the  most  of  what  you  have." 


Lumber  for  the  original  cannery  came 
from  one  of  the  eight  schools  which  were 
replaced  by  the  new  brick  consolidated 
school  at  Valley  Point.  The  plant  has  grown 
to  more  than  seven  times  its  original  size, 
with  canner}',  freezer  locker,  and  school 
cafeteria  all  housed  under  the  same  roof — 
new  sections  having  been  added  to  the  first 
small  canning  plant,  as  needed.  So  housed 
and  operating  under  a  single  manager,  the 
plant  is  geared  to  make  full  use  of  equip- 
ment, supplies,  and  labor.  The  same  steam 
pressure  which  heats  the  canning  retorts 
serves  to  sterilize  milk  glasses  in  the  cafe- 
teria. If  a  rush  job  comes  up  to  preserve  per- 
ishable vegetables  for  the  school  cafeteria, 
workers  are  shifted  to  it  from  the  cannery. 

For  the  future — when  labor  isn't  so  hard 
to  get — the  Principal  has  in  the  back  of  his 
mind  a  plan  for  an  abattoir,  so  that  there 
will  be  slaughtering  facilities  connected  with 
the  cannery  and  the  freezing  plant. 

Truly  the  Valley  Point  food  preservation 
center  stands  as  a  continuing  challenge  to 
this  communit}-  and  to  other  communities  to 
make  the  most  of  what  they  have — and  to 
keep  building  with  an  eye  to  the  future. 


One  of  many 

This  is  the  story  of  how  one  rural  school 
district  in  Georgia  has  built  up  a  food  preser- 
vation center  and  school  lunch  program  which 
is  performing  a  vital  service  to  the  communit}'. 
The  Valley  Point  project  is  only  one  of  6,000 
food  preservation  centers  which  have  grown 
up  in  rural  and  urban  communities  and  which 
are  designed  to  conser^^e  food  supplies  for 
better  wartime  and  peacetime  living. 

If  your  community-  wants  help  in  setting  up 
a  food  preser\'ation  center,  free  advisor}-  ser- 
vice is  available  from  the  War  Food  Adminis- 
tration, Washington  25,  D.  C.  Also  WFA 
cooperates  with  the  Office  of  Education  and 
the  Extension  Service  in  conducting  food  pres- 
ervation trainmg  workshops. 
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How  good  is  it? 

Our  Uncle  Sam  shops  by  standards  to  get 
an  answer  to  that  question.    Why  don't  you? 


•  The  world's  biggest  shopper  this  year  of 
1945  A.D.,  is  a  careful  old  gentleman  with 
long  whiskers,  striped  pants,  and  a  tall  hat 
with  stars  on  it.  And  is  he  particular!  The 
things  he  has  to  know  about  every  item  he 
buys !  And  a  good  thing,  too,  we  might  add, 
since  it's  your  money  and  mine  he's  shop- 
ping with. 

All  of  which  is  to  say  that  the  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment makes  all  its  purchases  according  to 
standards  and  specifications.  This  isn't  a 
wartime  innovation.  It  has  been  going  on 
for  a  long  time  in  some  form  or  other.  In 
fact,  the  framers  of  our  Constitution  were 
conscious  of  the  need  for  standards  and  in- 
cluded a  recommendation  for  standard 
weights  and  measures  in  Article  I  of  that 
historic  document.  The  vast  needs  of  war 
have  caused  the  formulation  of  specifica- 
tions for  hundreds  of  new  products.  There 
must  be  no  guesswork  in  the  purchase  of 
these  items.  They  come  up  to  standard,  or 
else.  And  a  standard,  according  to  Mr.  Noah 
"V^ebster  is  "That  which  is  established  by 
authority,  custom,  or  general  consent,  as  a 
model  or  example;  .  .  ."  More  recently 
shoppers  have  enlarged  that  definition  to 
tions  of  the  useful  characteristics  of  commod- 
ities, drawn  up  and  applied  in  use,  in  such 
dities,  drawn  up  and  applied  in  use,  in  such 
manner  that  consumers  generally  will  be 
able  to  know  the  relative  quality  or  useful- 
ness of  different  goods  for  different  pur- 
poses." 

Several  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment establish  standards  and  specifications 
for  all  kinds  of  goods  the  Government  buys 
ror  the  armed  services  and  its  various  de- 
partments. Many  others  cooperate  with  pro- 
ducer groups  and  trade  associations  which 
are  working  to  set  up  standards  within  their 
own  group  for  their  products.  The  stand- 
ardization and  simplification  enforced  by 
war  have  done  much  to  expedite  our  un- 
paralleled production.  When  peace  comes, 
consumers  may  have  a  much  better  under- 
standing of  values  based  on  standards. 

Post-war  consumers  will  include  several 


million  service  men  and  women  who  have 
been  wearing  and  using  and  working  with 
things  that  come  up  to  U.  S.  Government 
standards.  They  will  be  quality-conscious — 
impatient  with  any  product  that  fails  to  give 
satisfactory  performance.  Thousands  of 
workers  from  war  plants  will  have  acquired 
a  professional  respect  for  anything  that  is 
precisely  made — that  meets  a  standard. 

Added  to  these  groups  will  be  that  vast 
home  army  of  housewives — those  heroines 
of  the  ration  book.  They  have  been  learn- 
ing about  standards,  too,  in  a  left-handed 
sort  of  way — mostly  in  a  wishful-thinking 
sort  of  way,  because  they  kept  hearing  about 
them  and  wishing  for  some  quality  indica- 
tion to  guide  them.  You  can't  take  a  shoe 
apart,  for  instance,  to  see  how  long  it  will 
last.  (And  when  your  shoe  Ration  Stamp  is 
gone,  it's  gone  even  if  your  shoe  soles  did 
melt  away  into  pasteboard  in  the  first  hard 
rain.)  You  can't  tell  how  the  inside  of  an 
upholstered  chair  is  made,  or  how  long  it 
will  last,  any  more  than  you  can  tell  what's 
inside  a  can  of  "super-duper"  vegetables. 


So  don't  ask  the  little  woman  if  she 
doesn't  know  there's  a  war  on.  She  knows 
all  right,  and  word  is  getting  around  that 
she  is  making  post-war  plans.  The  New 
York  Times  predicts  "Swift  renascence  of 
merchandise  standards  and  consumer  infor- 
mative labeling  in  the  post-war  period."  It 
continues,  "Quality  deterioration  of  many 
types  of  goods  has  been  notable  during  the 
war  period.  This,  of  itself,  will  make  for  a 
sharp  rebound  when  merchandise  once  again 
becomes  more  freely  available.  Better  defi- 
nition and  control  of  quality  will  become 
paramount. 

"Consumer  groups,  even  during  the  war 
period,  have  been  pressing  for  merchandise 
standards  keyed  with  price  and  are  likely 
to  exert  an  extremely  powerful  influence 
during  the  post-war  period.  Better  goods  at 
lower  prices  will  be  their  objective. 

"Retailers  and  manufacturers  are  fully 
aware  of  this  and  many  of  them  have  plans 
well  in  hand  to  take  the  lead  in  buying  ac- 
cording to  standards  and  specifications,  and 
in  training  sales  people  in  use  of  labeling  to 
provide  the  customer  with  essential  data  on 
merchandise." 

The  Canning  Trade  for  December  25, 
1944,  scolds  its  readers,  the  canners,  in  a 
first  page  editorial  on  irregular  quality  in 
recent  packs,  and  warns  them:  "But  you 
know  the  old  adage,  'Beware  the  woman 
scorned,'  and  she  feels  scorned  when  she 
buys  a  package  that  she  is  forced  to  take  on 
faith,  since  few  if  any  of  them  tell  her  on 


Navy  shoes  of  all  types  must  be  ready  to  "ta 
are  maintained  by  constant  and  thorough 


ke  it"  at  all  times.  High  standards  of  quality 
inspection  in  the  Shoe  Inspection  Laboratory. 
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the  label  what  is  inside,  and  price  has  no 
meaning." 

On  page  1,  column  1,  under  the  heading 
CONSUMER  GOODS  STANDARDS 
BACKED,  the  Joniiial  of  Commerce  for 
January  15.  1945.  reports  on  a  conference 
between  50  business  leaders  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  Object  of  the  confer- 
ence was  "to  make  recommendations  as  to 
how  the  expanded  need  for  national  stand- 
ards may  best  be  met."  .  .  .  "the  demand 
for  coverage  of  consumer  goods  was  particu- 
larly strong." 

With  so  many  standards  set  during  war- 
time with  such  a  high  percentage  of  young 
consumers  standard-conscious,  the  case  for 
standards  becomes  clearer  to  more  people 
ever}'  day.  But  there's  work  to  be  done.  One 
hitch  will  be,  getting  these  standards  trans- 
lated into  consumer  terms  and  on  labels 
affixed  to  the  retail  article  that  the  consumer 
buys.  And  another  hitch  will  be  defining 
and  empowering  those  who  will  police  the 
use  of  the  standards  on  the  label,  and  test 
the  product  to  see  that  it  meets  the  standard. 

Standards — a  common  language 

Buyers  and  sellers  in  retail  stores  and 
markets  seldom  speak  the  same  language — 
do  not  have  the  opportunit}'  to  speak  the 
same  language  as  is  given  other  sellers  and 
buyers  from  the  producer  to  the  retailer. 
The  manufacturer  or  producer  sells  accord- 
ing to  standard,  the  processor,  the  whole- 


saler, and  the  retailer  all  buy  according  to 
standard.  They  speak  the  same  language. 
They  know  what  they  are  talking  about. 
(Can  you  imagine  any  of  these  operators 
paying  attention  to  prices  without  knowing 
qualit}-  and  quantity?)  But  there,  too  often 
this  common  language  stops.  The  buyer  in 
the  retail  store  or  market  can't  talk  that 
language  because  he  hasn't  had  a  chance  to 
learn  it.  When  standards  are  stated  on  labels 
so  that  shoppers  understand  them  we'll  all 
be  talking  the  same  language. 

What  is  it  that  housewives  and  other 
shoppers  want  standards  to  tell  them  about 
the  things  they  buy.^  They  simply  want  an 
answer  to  their  age-old  question.  "How 
good  is  it?"  That  means,  for  one  thing. 
"How  long  will  it  last  if  I  use  it  as  the 
seller  advises?"  For  another,  "Is  it  the  best 
I  can  get  for  the  money  I  can  afford  to  put 
into  it?"  In  short,  "What  standard  does  it 
come  up  to?"  They  do  not  ask  to  have  trade 
secrets  divulged,  but  they  do  want  some 
technical  information  on  manufacture  and 
performance  stated  simply.  How  else  can 
they  compare  values?  Everyone  knows  that 
price  is  no  criterion,  without  some  statement 
of  this  kind. 

Weights  and  measures  are  examples  of 
standards  that  both  buyers  and  sellers  under- 
stand, one  that  commerce  accepts  as  a  practi- 
cal necessit}^  When  scales  and  measures  are 
accurate  and  standard,  buyers  and  sellers  can 
speak  the  same  language. 


Wartime  gains 

Now  let's  see  what  are  some  of  the  stand- 
ards brought  into  use  by  war  needs,  which 
ones  we  would  like  to  keep,  and  how  we 
can  set  about  doing  it. 

Take  tin  cans,  to  start  with. 

Tin  imports  dropped  when  the  war  began. 
To  make  our  stock  of  tin  on  hand  go  as  far 
as  possible,  the  War  Production  Board  said 
in  effect,  "Let's  not  make  so  many  different 
sizes  of  cans."  Manufacturers  got  together 
and  decided  they  could  get  along  with  fewer 
sizes  instead  of  the  155  that  were  then  in 
common  use.  In  general,  three  sizes  of  cans 
are  now  used  for  fruits  and  vegetables — 
Nos.  2,  2I/2,  and  10.  Fruit  juices  and  to- 
mato juice  are  packed  in  No.  2,  3-cylinder 
(about  46  ounces),  and  No.  10  cans.  Con- 
densed and  evaporated  milk  is  usually  sold 
at  retail  in  cans  holding  6  ounces  and  in 
cans  holding  14  or  141/2  ounces.  A  larger 
number  of  can  sizes  is  permitted  for  fish  and 
shellfish,  and  for  meat  and  meat  products, 
but  the  number  now  in  use  is  smaller  than 
before  the  war. 

So.  at  one  stroke,  war  did  what  thousands 
of  shoppers  had  wanted  for  years.  Can  sizes 
were  standardized  for  the  duration !  With- 
out this  uniformit}-  in  size  of  cans,  rationing 
would  have  been  far  more  complicated — 
just  as  shopping  had  been.  When,  at  last, 
rationing  is  only  something  to  reminisce 
about,  and  "business  as  usual"  begins  again, 
will  housewives  demand  the  convenience  of 
this  wartime  simplification  of  sizes,  or  will 
they  again  have  to  worry  through  a  maze  of 
sizes,  never  sure  how  much  they  are  paying 
for  what  they  get?  For  this  order,  reducing 
the  number  of  can  sizes,  and  several  other 
orders  which  have  made  life  simpler  for  con- 
sumers were  issued  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment under  Emergency  War  Powers,  to  be 
effective  only  for  a  specified  time  after  the 
end  of  the  war.  They  were  issued  for  various 
reasons:  To  save  material;  to  simplify  Gov- 
ernment buying;  to  improve  the  Nation's 
diet.  Unless  the  States  pass  legislation  to  take 
the  place  of  these  orders  before  they  expire, 
civilians  will  lose  one  of  the  few  wartime 
gains. 

The  enriched  bread  for  which  standards 
were  set  early  in  the  war  has  been  of  incal- 
culable benefit  to  the  Nation's  health.  The 
standard  for  bread  was  set  after  nutritionists 
had  shown  how*  great  the  need  was.  Proces- 
sors, the  baking  industry,  nongovernmental 
and  Government  people  worked  together 
on  the  formula  and  agreed  on  its  final  con- 
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Quartermaster  technicians  test  canned  food 
to  see  that  it  connes  up  to  specifications. 


Tensile  strength  of  textiles  for  Army  use  is 
tested  in  the  Quartermaster's  laboratory. 


tent.  This  formula  was  then  made  manda- 
tory by  the  Federal  Go\'ernment,  for  the 
duration  of  the  war.  In  peacetime,  it  is  the 
function  of  the  separate  States  to  set  and 
enforce  standards  of  this  kind.  Some  States 
have  already  started  legislation  for  perma- 
nent enrichment  standards  similar  to  the  ex- 
isting one,  for  bread,  or  flour,  and  for  corn 
meal  and  grits. 

In  the  textile  field,  all  of  us  have  heard, 
perhaps  with  a  touch  of  envy,  of  the  won- 
derful waterproof  fabrics  used  by  some  of 
the  armed  services.  So  it  is  a  pleasure  to  re- 
port that  recently  the  trade  announced  they 
had  agreed  on  standards  for  water-repellent 
fabrics  (raincoats,  etc.,  to  you  and  ixie) . 
Water-repellent  fabrics  which  meet  the 
standards  they  have  established  through  a 
series  of  tests  will  be  so  labeled.  Manufac- 
turers of  garments  from  these  fabrics  will  be 
supplied  with  tags  which  identify  the  fabric 
and  tell  the  buyer  what  standard  it  meets. 
They  hope  that  consumers  will  learn  to  look 
for  this  tag  and  recognize  what  it  stands  for. 

Standard  for  wool 

Shoppers  have  had  3V2  years'  experience 
now  in  using  the  Wool  Products  label, 
wiiich  became  effective  in  July  1941  under 
the  Wool  Products  Labeling  Act  of  1939. 
This  label,  which  every  wool  product  must 
carry,  shows  the  percentage  of  new,  reproc- 
essed and  reused  wool  in  the  fabric.  If  it 
contains  more  than  5  percent  of  any  other 
fiber,  that  must  be  indicated,  too,  along  with 
the  percentage  of  any  "loading"  or  "filling." 

In  recommending  this  fiber-identification 
label,  an  official  of  the  National  Association 
of  Wool  Manufacturers  said,  "We  believe 
that  the  consumer  has  a  right  to  know  what 
he  or  she  is  buying.  We  have,  ourselves, 
supported  labeling  regulations,  knowing  that 
there  was  a  very  substantial  amount  of  mis- 
representation in  the  sales  of  so-called  wool 
products  which  contained  varying  amounts 
of  wool."  And  the  Consumer-Retailer  Coun- 
cil, composed  of  business  associations  and 
consumer  groups,  said,  "No  one  has  been 
able  to  suggest  a  sensible  reason  why  con- 
sumers should  not  have  this  information  ex- 
pressed in  simple,  understandable,  and  help- 
ful language."  From  these  remarks  we  see 
that  consumers  are  not  alone  in  wanting  and 
needing  standards.  Increasingly,  trade  groups 
are  acknowledging  their  value  to  each  other, 
and  in  retail  trade. 

But,  since  the  Government  as  we  said  in 
our  opening  paragraph,  is  the  largest  buyer 
it  is  only  natural  that  more  standards  have 


been  drawn  up  by  Government  departments. 
The  National  Bureau  of  Standards  under  its 
certification  plan  draws  up  and  distributes 
lists  of  the  sources  of  supply  of  various  com- 
modities produced  according  to  Federal 
specifications.  The  firms  on  this  list  have 
indicated  that  they  are  "willing-to-certify," 
upon  request,  that  their  product  complies 
with  Federal  specifications.  This,  of  course, 
is  a  voluntayj  standard  insofar  as  the  trade 
is  concerned. 

Mandatory,  or  legally  required  standards 
have  been  enacted  by  many  State  legisla- 
tures and  municipalities  for  various  things — 
eggs,  butter,  containers,  milk,  etc.  The  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  sets  minimum 
standards  for  foods.  The  law  does  not  re- 
quire quality  labels  on  the  containers,  but  it 
does  require  that  food  found  to  be  substand- 
ard must  be  plainly  marked  as  such.  If  you 
have  ever  turned  over  a  bin  of  "bargain" 
cans  in  a  low-grade  market  you  have  prob- 
ably seen  the  purple  stamp  Substandard  on 
some  of  them.  These  foods  are  good  foods, 
and  nutritionally  sound,  but  below  standard 
in  quality.  They  have  a  price  incentive, 
and  are  valuable  for  certain  uses.  The  law 
does  not  prohibit  the  sale  of  substandard 
products  but  does  compel  the  packer  to  state 
the  quality.  (Standard  for  quality  grades 
will  be  discussed  in  a  later  issue.) 

Safety  standards 

Standards  for  safety  and  health  are  impor- 
tant parts  of  civilized  life.  We  take  them 
for  granted — if  we  are  at  all  conscious  of 
them.  When  we  move  into  a  new  town,  we 
are  apt  to  accept  the  fact  that  the  water  is 
safe — even  if  it  tastes  a  little  different  from 
the  water  we've  been  used  to.  Few  of  us 
ever  realize  that  there  is  a  standard  of  purity 
set  by  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  which 
a  watchful  municipality  will  enforce.  In 
fact  it  comes  as  quite  a  shock  to  the  majority 
of  us  to  be  warned  about  the  water  when 
we  go  camping  or  traveling. 

When  we  buy  a  new  toaster  or  an  electric 
iron  we  aren't  afraid  we'll  set  fire  to  the 
liouse  or  be  electrocuted.  Many  of  us — but 
not  enough — have  learned  to  look  for  a 
label  on  such  equipment  which  indicates 
that  it  meets  a  standard  of  safety  agreed 
upon  by  the  manufacturers. 

Yes,  we  are  surrounded  day  and  night  by 
standards,  from  the  moment  we  take  in  the 
milk  (produced  under  standards  of  sanita- 
tion) until  we  take  our  last  sip  of  water 
(tested  for  standards  of  purity) .  Let's  get 
acquainted  with  them. 
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A  home  with  a  ceiling 

.  .  .  means  that  91  million  consumers  are  protected  from 
spiraling  rent  costs  and  unwarranted  eviction. 


•  Bargains  in  most  consumer  goods  are  out 
for  the  duration.  But  here  is  a  bargain  just 
unearthed  that  should  impress  even  the 
shrewdest  shopper:  In  return  for  savings  of 
a  bilhon  dollars  the  Nation  paid  only  about 
11  cents  a  year  per  taxpayer.  That's  how 
much  it  costs  to  hold  down  rents  in  the 
United  States. 

If  rent  control  had  not  been  authorized, 
rents  during  1943,  the  first  full  year  of  this 
phase  of  the  anti-inflation  program,  would 
have  risen  an  extra  billion  dollars.  Since 
rent  represents  between  a  fifth  and  a  quarter 
of  the  average  tenant's  monthly  expenditure, 
such  a  billion-dollar  increase  would  have 
made  a  serious  dent  in  consumer  expenditure 
for  other  necessities  —  particularly  food, 
which  is  the  only  other  single  item  larger 
than  rent  in  the  budget  of  moderate-income 
families.  ' 

An  extra  billion  dollars  spent  on  rent 
would  have  meant  less  nutritious  food,  less 
medical  and  dental  care,  less  education,  less 
transportation,  less  insurance,  less  savings 
and  bond  purchases.  It  would  also  have 
meant  less  living  space  for  the  families  of 
war  workers  and  servicemen.  Unable  to  meet 
rising  rent  costs,  families  would  have  had  to 
double  up.  Low-cost  housing  areas,  over- 
crowded even  before  the  war,  would  have 
become  more  congested  and  the  social  results 
of  such  congestion  —  disease,  rowdyism, 
crime  —  would  have  increased  many  times 
over.  Uncontrolled  rents  in  war  production 
centers  would  also  have  meant  less  of  the 
tools  of  war.  For  no  matter  how  willing  a 
worker  might  have  been  to  do  his  share  at 
a  shipyard  or  airplane  plant,  he  could  not 
continue  indefinitely  to  pay  anywhere  from 
7  to  15  dollars  a  week  for  the  use  of  half 
a  cot  for  half  a  day  in  a  room  packed  with 
11  other  cots,  as  was  the  case  in  some  areas 
during  the  first  months  of  the  defense  pro- 
duction program.  Neither  could  he  main- 
tain health  and  working  efficiency.  High 
rents  for  inadequate  shelter  forced  many 
workers  to  leave  war-production  areas  and 
prevented  the  recruitment  of  essential  labor. 

Spiraling  rents  not  only  would  have  con- 


tributed to  ruinous  inflation  and  war  profi- 
teering but  would  have  had  a  ver}'  detrimen- 
tal effect  on  family  life,  in  many  cases 
separating  the  worker  of  the  family  from  the 
rest  of  the  members  because  he  could  not 
find  or  could  not  aflPord  suitable  living  quar- 
ters near  his  place  of  work. 

The  spiral  starts 

The  theory  that  in  a  free  economic  sys- 
tem the  price  of  a  product  is  determined 
largely  by  the  demand  in  relation  to  supply 
holds  not  only  for  such  consumer  items  as 
food  and  clothing  but  also  for  rent.  Long 
before  the  war,  during  the  early  1930's,  it 
was  widely  recognized  that  housing  facili- 
ties, particularly  for  low-  and  moderate-in- 
come groups,  were  not  only  inadequate  but 
were  far  below  demand.  A  survey  made  in 
1930  revealed  that  at  that  time  there  were 
only  three  new  housing  units  available  for 
every  five  new  families  who  wanted  them. 
Demand  for  new  housing  was  estimated  at 
a  minimum  of  1  million  units  a  year  for  10 
years.  Later  surveys  revealed  an  even  greater 
demand  in  certain  areas  and  among  certain 
income  groups.  In  addition,  many  of  the 
individual  houses  and  multiple  units  occu- 
pied were  rated  as  substandard,  badly  in 
need  of  repair  or  replacement. 

During  the  pre-war  period,  the  rate  of  in- 


crease of  families  far  exceeded  the  rate  of 
home  building.  Each  year  the  reserve  de- 
mand for  housing  increased.  The  families 
that  shared  living  quarters  during  the  de- 
"pression  years  in  order  to  economize  also 
were  part  of  this  reserve  demand.  Even 
before  the  war  intensified  the  housing  short- 
age, then,  there  was  already  both  a  high 
actual  and  a  very  high  potential  demand  for 
adequate  dwellings. 

As  soon  as  the  war  production  program 
created  new  jobs  and  increased  the  wages 
of  industrial  workers  the  move  to  better 
homes  was  on.  The  unprecedented  demand 
for  housing  soon  caused  a  serious  drop  in 
vacancies — the  lowest  va.ca.ncy  rate  in  many 
years.  A  survey  co\^ering  housing  in  25 
cities  showed  that  for  small  structures  va- 
cancies had  dropped  from  8  percent  in  1939 
to  1.1  percent  in  1943.  In  another  survey 
of  apartments  in  25  cities  it  was  reported 
that  vacancies  had  dropped  from  9.9  per- 
cent in  1939  to  1.4  percent  in  1943. 

In  addition  to  the  normal  housing  de- 
mand resulting  from  higher  incomes,  there 
was  the  extraordinary'  demand  in  some  cities 
created  by  the  large  influx  of  workers  to 
hea\y  production  areas.  In  Baltimore,  for 
instance,  more  than  135,000  new  people 
came  to  the  city  during  a  3-year  period. 
Similar    population    increases    occurred  in 


An  addition  to  the  family 

is  no  ground  for  eviction. 
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other  war  centers — Mobile,  Seattle,  Birming- 
ham, Norfolk.  In  many  instances  popula- 
tion soared  in  those  areas  where  housing 
even  in  peacetime  had  been  inadequate  for 
the  normal  population.  It  was  not  unusual 
for  a  small  town  to  be  flooded  overnight 
with  families  of  soldiers  who  had  just  been 
stationed  in  a  nearby  army  camp. 

With  increased  demand  came  increased 
rents.  Desperate  for  living  quarters,  war 
workers  were  competing  with  each  other  for 
shelter  of  any  kind  and  offering  to  pay  two 
and  three  times  as  much  as  the  rent  would 
normally  be.  By  the  spring  of  1942  the 
rent  index  had  risen  5.3  percent.  This  was 
a  national  index  arrived  at  from  a  cost-of- 
living  survey  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  in  34  large  cities  scattered 
throughout  the  country.  Percentage  increases, 
however,  were  much  higher  in  the  war  cen- 
ters. With  September  1939  equal  to  100.0, 
the  rent  index  for  Mobile,  Ala.,  for  instance, 
rose  to  126.0;  in  Seattle  the  rent  index  hit 
a  high  of  115.0;  in  Birmingham  the  index 
stood  at  117.7. 

With  increased  demands  came  also  in- 
creased use  of  makeshift  dwellings  and  in- 
creased overcrowding.  Chicken  houses  were 
converted  into  apartments,  garages  were 
made  into  sleeping  rooms,  beds  were  rented 
at  exorbitant  prices  on  a  12-hour  basis.  An 
army  captain  in  California  reported  that  of 
the  76  army  families  investigated,  54  shared 
both  kitchen  and  bath  with  from  2  to  12 


other  individuals;  only  12  had  their  own 
kitchen  facilities;  22  lacked  even  a  wash- 
stand;  while  2  families  had  no  bathing  fa- 
cilities of  any  kind. 

Children  became  the  No.  1  casualty  of 
house  hunting,  as  landlords  had  no  trouble 
renting  their  dwellings  to  tenants  who  would 
presumably  be  less  wearing  on  their  prop- 
erty. At  the  War  Housing  center  in  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  for  instance,  75  percent  of  the 
applications  for  emergency  shelter  were  from 
families  with  children. 

Very  soon  the  shortage  of  housing  and 
the  consequent  spiraling  rentals  threatened 
to  have  a  serious  effect  on  production  in  the 
war  plants.  Recently  a  personnel  manager 
for  a  large  airplane  factory  near  Baltimore, 
Md.,  said  that  the  housing  situation  in  his 
area  was  so  bad  that  workers  were  quitting 
essential,  well-paid  jobs  and  moving  away 
from  the  city  because  of  the  intense  housing 
and  rent  crises.  In  some  cases,  workers 
would  be  able  to  find  suitable  quarters  at 
reasonable  rents,  but  in  a  few  months  they 
would  be  evicted  so  that  a  new  tenant  who 
would  pay  a  higher  rent  could  move  in. 
The  new  tenant  would,  in  turn,  be  evicted 
for  a  higher-paying  tenant.  Poor  housing 
created  poor  morale  which  took  its  toll  in 
production  records. 


Children  love  to  scribble  but 
persuade  them  to  confine 
their  energies  to  the  usua 
medium  —  not  wallpaper 
OPA  says  that  3  years  is 
the  normal  interval  for  re- 
papering. 


The  pressure  goes  on 

At  this  point,  however,  controls  were  in- 
augurated. The  Emergency  Price  Control 
Act  was  passed  in  January  194  2,  with  rent 
control  recognized  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
program  to  keep  down  the  cost  of  living. 
Under  the  authority  of  the  act,  the  OPA 
Administrator  was  given  the  power  to  desig- 
nate certain  areas  as  "Defense  Rental  Areas" 
and  to  recommend  that  local  authorities 
take  action  to  stabilize  rents.  If  within  60 
days  such  stabilization  had  not  materialized 
the  OPA  could  then  establish  Federal 
controls. 

Although  rents  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia are  controlled  under  an  individual  Act 
of  Congress,  the  method  used  in  the  Na- 
tion's capital  became  the  pattern  for  later 
rent  control  throughout  the  country.  Jan- 
uary 1941  was  fixed  as  the  Maximum  Rental 
Date  for  the  District.  This  meant  that  rents 
generally  were  limited  to  the  level  prevailing 
during  January  1941. 

In  June  1942  the  same  method  for  con- 
trolling rents  went  into  effect  in  20  areas 
scattered  from  Baltimore  to  Seattle.  By  Sep- 
tember 1942,  135  communities  had  been 
designated  Defense  Rental  Areas;  by  No- 
vember, a  total  of  287  areas  were  estab- 
lished; by  June  1944  there  were  396;  and 
by  February  1945,  there  was  a  total  of  417 
areas.  At  the  present  time  more  than  15 
million  dwellings  and  approximately  490,- 
000  hotels,  both  high-cost  and  low-cost,  in 
big  cities  and  small  ones,  in  the  North  as 
well  as  in  the  South  have  fixed  rents.  Areas 
with  a  population  of  more  than  91  million 
are  protected  to  a  material  degree  against 
increased  rental  costs  and  unwarranted  evic- 
tion. All  owners  of  property,  whether  in 
Defense  Rental  Areas  or  not,  together  with 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  have  been  protected 
from  inflation  and  all  its  resultant  evils. 

For  almost  3  years  now  ceilings  on  the 
cost  of  shelter  have  been  successfully  ap- 
plied. To  do  this  has  taken  endless  hearings, 
petitions,  and  settlements,  as  well  as  pa- 
tience, understanding,  and  justice  on  the  part 
of  both  paid  and  volunteer  workers  in  the 
local  and  district  rent  control  offices.  During 
1944,  for  instance,  more  than  a  million  ten- 
ant cases  were  processed  and  more  than 
350,000  landlords  petitioned  for  adjust- 
ments. In  addition,  the  rent  offices  handled 
almost  7  million  personal  interviews  and 
made  more  than  a  million  inspections  of 
li\'ing  quarters  to  gather  facts  relating  to 
rent  adjustments.  The  rent  department  also 
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If  heat  is  wasted,  maintenance  costs  rise 
and  that  may  increase  your  rent. 

processed  the  registration  of  3,380,775  hous- 
ing units,  representing  accommodations  first 
put  on  the  rental  market  in  old  areas  as  well 
as  units  in  new  areas  brought  under  rent 
control  in  1944. 

Tenant  cases  have  included  deciding 
whether  a  new-born  child  was  a  "bundle 
from  heaven"  or  a  "nuisance"  not  included 
in  the  lease,  and  the  threatened  eviction  of 
a  Chicago  woman  for  creating  a  nuisance  by 
snoring  loudly.  (In  both  of  these  cases,  in- 
cidentally, the  court  ruled  in  favor  of  the 
tenants.)  There  have  been  cases  of  illegal 
tie-in  rentals  where  prospective  tenants  have 
been  offered  dwellings  at  the  rent  ceiling 
provided  they  purchased  the  furniture  or 
appliances,  selling  for  2  to  3  times  the  nor- 
mal price.  Most  tenant  complaints  concern 
reduced  services,  such  -as  heating,  trash  col- 
lection, small  repair  and  maintenance  work. 
Occasionally,  tenants  have  encouraged  viola- 
tions— bribes  for  having  their  names  placed 
first  on  the  waiting  list  for  vacancies, 
bonuses,  excessive  deposits,  payments,  etc. 

Although  the  number  of  cases  handled 
daily  in  the  rent  offices  are  many,  there  are 
still  millions  of  tenants  who  have  been  pro- 
tected through  rent  control  from  the  fear 
of  rising  costs  in  essential  commodities  and 
from  the  fear  of  eviction. 

At  the  present  time  the  OPA  is  making  a 
special  effort  to  improve  adherence  to  rent 
regulations.  Although  the  record  is  generally 
good,  there  are  still  too  many  overcharges 
and  too  many  unregistered  dwellings  to  per- 
mit the  community  to  feel  complacent  about 
the  success  of  rent  control.  The- OPA  knows 
that  as  a  program  becomes  older  and  the 
benefits  become  accepted  as  a  matter  of 
course,  there  is  always  the  tendency  for  par- 
ticipants to  relax  vigilance.  This  year  is  no 


time  to  lower  the  bars.  The  shortage  of 
housing  continues ;  the  migration  of  workers 
to  production  areas  is  still  going  on;  and  to- 
gether with  automobiles,  radios,  and  other 
consumer  durable  goods,  houses  must  be 
made  to  last  longer.  Every  effort  must  be 
made  to  continue  the  Victory  over  inflation. 

Since  July  1942,  when  rent  control  became 
widely  effective,  the  index  of  rents  in  the 
United  States  has  been  stable.  This  is  a 
healthy  sign.  But  the  index  does  not  tell  the 
entire  story.  Some  rents  have  gone  down 
since  July  1942.  Others,  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  rent  office,  have  gone  up.  And 
the  numbers  of  rents  that  are  illegally  above 
the  ceiling  still  require  local  action — from 
the  tenant  as  well  as  from  the  OPA's  en- 
forcement officers. 

Rent  stability  won't  last  unless  both  renter 
and  rentee  understand  fully  their  privileges 
and  responsibilities.  To  further  this  under- 
standing, the  OPA  has  drawn  up  some  sug- 
gestions on  how  a  community  can  help  to 
protect  rents: 

1.  Organization  of  a  volunteer  Rent  Con- 

o 

trol  Committee  which  will: 

A.  Get  full  information  on  all  phases  of 
the  program  through  a  conference 
with  the  local  OPA  Rent  Director. 

B.  Make  sure  that  all  tenants  have  in  their 
possession  or  can  see  a  copy  of  the 
Registration  Statement  for  their  dwell- 
ing which  indicates  maximum  rent  to- 
gether with  furnished  services  and 
equipment. 

C.  Report  o\ercharges  or  failures  to  regis- 
ter rents  to  the  local  OPA. 

2.  A  community-wide  program  of  home 
care  and  conservation  of  household  equip- 
ment and  services  will  help  materially  to 
maintain  present  rent  levels  by  holding 
down  landlords'  expenses  of  operations  and 
upkeep. 

3.  A  "Rent  that  Spare  Room"  drive  will 
also  aid  rent  control. 


Watch  that  broken  plaster,  Mother!  It 
could  mean  higher  rent. 


Without  rent  control,  more  families  would 
have  been  crowded  into  substandard  hous- 
ing and  incidents  of  rowdyism,  juvenile 
delinquency,  and  petty  crimes  might  have 
multiplied. 

These  and  many  other  suggestions  for 
community  participation  in  a  community 
problem  can  be  obtained  through  the  Area 
Rent  Office.  No  program  can  succeed  with- 
out the  full  knowledge  and  cooperation  of 
all  concerned. 

It  is  important  that  tenants  know  that  the 
OPA  will  enable  them  to  recover  over- 
charges. During  1944,  for  instance,  nearly 
five  million  dollars  were  refunded  to  ten- 
ants living  under  rent  control,  by  OPA  ac- 
tions. A  large  share  of  these  refunds  were 
in  repayments  of  excessiN'e  security  deposits. 
In  a  Virginia  housing  development,  re- 
cently, 1,800  tenants  received  $125,000  re- 
fund on  their  security  deposits  because  of  an 
amendment  to  the  control  act  restricting  the 
collection  of  such  security  deposits  by  land- 
lords. 

No  one  now  can  say  how  long  the  rent 
control  program  will  be  needed.  In  a  recent 
statement,  OPA  Administrator  Bowles,  dis- 
cussing the  future  of  the  rent  control  pro- 
gram said: 

"Many  areas  will  permanently  keep  a  large 
part  of  their  wartime  population.  Others 
may  even  grow  after  V-E  Day  as  the  char- 
acter of  the  war  changes  and  new  war- 
time activities  develop  during  the  'final 
stages  of  the  war  in  the  Pacific  ...  It  is 
obvious,  too,  that  it  takes  longer  for  sup- 
ply to  catch  up  with  demand  in  housing 
than  in  any  other  field  ...  It  takes  time 
to  plan,  secure  materials,  and  build  apart- 
ments or  large  groups  of  houses." 
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Work  clothes  come  home 


•  Slacks,  caps,  coveralls,  jumper  dresses, 
and  other  scientifically  designed  work  clothes 
are  helping  many  a  girl  farmer  or  factory 
worker  to  do  a  better  job  for  her  country. 

Now  and  again,  Mrs.  Homemaker  hears 
her  war-working  sisters  toss  off  a  compli- 
ment to  "the  right  work  clothes" — 

"'.  .  .  plenty  of  room  for  reaching  and 
bending,  and  they  fit,  too,  .  .  ." 

"...  pockets  big  enough,  and  where  I 
want  'em  .  .  ." 

".  .  .  nothing  loose  to  trip  on  or  catch 
things  .  .  ." 

"...  a  cinch  to  wash  and  iron  .  .  ." 
".  .  .  smooth-looking  lines  .  .  ." 
And  Mrs.  Homemaker,  thinking  of  the 
clothes  she  wears  as  she  wields  saucepan, 
broom,  and  Victory  Garden  trowel,  may  have 
wondered — 

"Why  can't  housedresses  and  aprons  be 
studied  and  improved  by  clothing  scientists?" 
They  can,  and  they  have ! 
At  laboratories  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics, 
clothing  specialist  Clarice  L.  Scott  and  her 
staff,  who  have  designed  outfits  for  women 
on  farm  and  factory  jobs,  have  turned  to 
designing  round-the-house  work  garments. 

In  15  new  designs  for  housedresses  and 
aprons,  the  specialists  have  stressed  the  same 
features  that  they  found  important  in  farm 
and  factory  outfits: 

•  Free  action  and  coolness  for  comfort. 

•  Safety  features  for  stooping,  reaching, 
climbing. 

•  Time-and-energy  saving  features  .  .  .  easy 
to  make,  to  put  on,  to  launder. 


O  Durability  .  .  .  sturdy  material  and  work- 
manship. 

O  Attractiveness  .  .  .  simple,  streamlined. 

So,  if  Mrs.  Homemaker  looks  over  her 
wardrobe  and  decides  that  a  new  housedress 
or  apron  rates  a  priority  on  her  must  list  for 
spring,  she  can  make  use  of  this  research  to 
choose  functional  work  garments. 

As  every  patriotic  homemaker  knows,  this 
is  no  time  to  buy  or  make  any  clothes,  even 
work  clothes,  that  aren't  really  necessary. 
Our  fighters  in  the  tropics  and  other  G.I.'s, 
too,  are  needing  so  much  cotton  fabric  that 
supplies  for  civilians  will  continue  to  be 
limited  for  some  time  to  come. 

Though  there  probably  will  be  little  more 
yard  goods  available  in  the  next  few  months 
than  there  was  last  year,  the  Oflnce  of  Infor- 
mation and  the  War  Production  Board  are 
trying  to  see  that  better  use  is  made  of  what 
fabric  we  do  have. 

For  example,  so  that  homemakers  every- 
where— on  farms  as  well  as  in  cities — will 
be  able  to  get  their  fair  share,  more  seer- 
sucker, gingham,  percale,  and  other  piece 
goods  are  being  sent  to  rural  areas  and  small 
towns.  Wherever  she  lives  Mrs.  Home- 
maker  is  likely  to  find  more  popular-priced 
yard  goods,  and  ready-mades,  in  the  stores 
this  spring.' 

•     •  • 

Let's  tag  along  with  one  Mrs.  Home- 
maker,  Sally  Brown,  who  needs  some  new 
work  clothes  and  is  going  at  her  problem  in 
strictly  1945  style  .  .  . 

Before  she  starts  downtown  to  scout 
around   for  suitable  cotton  material,  Sally 


cannily  decides  it's  a  good  idea  to  have  a 
searchmg  party  at  home  first.  There  might 
be  enough  yardage  for  a  dress,  or  at  least  an 
apron,  in  the  check  gingham  she  didn't  need 
last  year  for  her  teen-ager's  school  wardrobe. 

When  she  goes  shopping  for  round-the- 
house  work  clothes,  Sally  gives  ready-mades 
or  pattern-and-fabric  makings  the  once-over 
— checking  according  to  pointers  suggested 
by  the  clothing  specialists  to  see  if  the  dress 
or  apron  has  what  it  takes  for  home  front 
duty: 

AT  FIRST  GLANCE  ...  she  eliminates 
the  flossy,  impractical  little  numbers  be- 
decked with  ruffles  and  dangling  bows  and 
appliqued  flowerpots  —  tricky  trimmings 
can't  make  the  housedress.  And  she  breezes 
by  a  "cute"  apron  that  has  nothing  to  offer 
but  heart-shaped  pockets.  Sally  got  stung 
on  one  of  those  before. 

But  she  isn't  going  to  be  any  plain  Jane 
in  her  work  clothes.  She  spends  most  of  her 
time  in  them,  and  says  that's  reason  enough 
for  making  sure  they're  attractive.  So,  she 
looks  for  a  ready-made  or  buys  a  pattern 
that  is  streamlined  and  styled  in  simple  good 
taste.  Then  she  checks  over  specific  features 
of  the  dress  or  apron. 

FABRIC  .  .  .  Best  for  housework  are 
medium-weight  cottons  that  can  be  worn 
without  a  slip,  say  the  clothing  specialists. 
Smooth,  slick-surfaced  fabrics  can  save  en- 
ergy because  they  collect  soil  less  readily 
than  those  with  nap. 

Sally  looks  for  becoming  colors  —  ones 
that  fit  in  with  her  kitchen,  too,  if  she  can 
find  them.  The  print  percale  she  selects  is  a 
wise  choice  because  figured  materials,  espe- 
cially those  with  colored  backgrounds,  re- 
main presentable  longer  than  plain  colors 
that  show  every  smudge  and  grease  spot.  To 
avoid  a  conglomeration  of  prints,  clothing 
specialists  advise  an  occasional  geometric 
pattern  in  an  apron  which  won't  fight  with 
a  flowered  dress. 

NECKLINE  .  .  .  Should  be  large  enough 
to  permit  pulling  the  dress  over  the  head  in 
a  jiffy  with  no  fuss,  no  strain,  no  mussed  up 
hair.  Sally  Brown  agrees  that  collars  or 
ruffles  are  neater,  cooler,  and  easier  to  iron 
if  they  end  at  shoulder  seams,  leaving  the 
neckline  plain  in  back. 

SLEEVES  .  .  .  are  most  comfortable,  cool- 
est, safest  if  they're  short,  so  they  won't 


A  step-in+o,  one-job  apron 
for  cleaning  days  .  .  .  this 
apron  holds  skirt  up  out  of 
mop  water  and  away  fronn 
catching  heels.  Pocket  hangs 
free  from  belt  for  conven- 
ience when  stooping.  With  a 
little  piecing,  the  apron  can 
be  made  from  a  man's  dis- 
carded shirt. 
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tangle  on  pan  handles  or  dip  down  into 
dishwater.  Shoulder  wings  or  ruffles  are  cool 
for  hot  weather — or  a  hot  kitchen. 

BLOUSE  BACKS  ...  if  cut  for  action 
there  is  fullness  where  it  can  respond  to  arm 
and  shoulder  movements.  Sally  wants  plenty 
of    give"  for  reaching. 

APROX  SHOULDER  STRAPS  .  .  . 
should  be  of  non-skid  design.  Otherwise, 
Sally  finds  they  may  slip  down  annoyingly 
when  she  has  both  hands  in  the  biscuit 
dough,  or  trip  her  arm  when  she  grabs  for  a 
falling  pan. 

WAIST  BAXDS  .  .  .  easy-fitted  to  help 
make  a  dress  cool.  Sally  likes  to  be  able  to 
move  freely  when  she  reaches  up  to  the  top 
shelf  of  the  cupboard  or  stoops  down  to  pick 
up  Junior's  toys.  Set-in  belts  hold  skirt  and 
blouse  fullness  where  it  belongs  and  are 
safe  because  they're  flat.  There  should  be  no 
dangling  bows  or  loose  ties  or  belt  ends  at 
the  front  where  they  could  contact  the 
kitchen  range  and  catch  fire. 

SKIRTS  .  .  .  need  to  be  wide  enough  at 
the  bottom  for  climbing,  but  fitted  enough 
around  the  hips  to  stay  in  place.  Full  dirndls 
are  quaint,  but  Sally  learned  they  are  apt  to 
catch  a  heel  or  get  stepped  on  when  she  is 
stooping  to  low  shelves  or  going  up  and 
down  a  ladder  to  wash  windows. 

DRESS  OPEXISGS  .  .  .  must  be  long 
enough  to  make  slipping  into  a  dress  easy — 
without  strain  on  the  material  or  mussing 
the  hair. 


These  aprons  provide  non-skid  shoulder 
straps,  good  protection,  and  handy  pock- 
ets.   Man's   apron    adjusts   to   any  size. 


FASTEXIXGS  .  .  .  should  be  as  few  as 
possible  to  pre\'ent  gapping,  and  within 
hand  range.  Sally  doesn't  like  being  a  con- 
tortionist when  she  must  get  dressed  in  a 
hurry.  'W'^ashable,  flat,  medium-sized,  smooth 
buttons  are  less  likely  to  break  or  to  tear 
buttonholes. 

POCKETS  .  .  .  roomy  enough  for  their 
purpose — generally  should  be  big  enough 
for  a  closed  hand.  According  to  Sally,  skirt 
pockets  are  most  convenient  at  hand  level. 

TRIAIAIIXG  .  .  .  must  be  as  sturdy  as  the 
material,  so  that  it  won't  get  ragged  while 
the  garment  is  still  good.  Trimming  will 
lie  flat  and  be  easier  to  iron  if,  like  the 
fabric,  it  is  preshrunk. 

W'ORKMAXSHIP  ...  to  be  neat  and 
sturdy  a  dress  or  apron  needs  reinforcements 
at  the  places  that  get  the  most  strain — at 
pocket  corners  and  w-here  buttons  are  sewed 
on.  Closely  worked  buttonholes  cut  with 
the  grain  of  the  goods  are  strongest.  Sally 
hates  thick  lumpy  corners  that  spoil  the 
looks  of  a  garment  and  make  ironing  slow. 

To  help  homemakers  like  Mrs.  Sally 
Brown  carry  out  their  ideas  for  functional 
round-the-house  work  clothes,  the  clothing 
specialists  have  prepared  a  new  bulletin — 
Farmers'  Bulletin,  No.  1963  —  entitled 
"Dresses  and  Aprons  for  Work  in  the 
Home,"  which  contains  photographs  and 
sketches  of  15  original  designs  for  house- 
dresses  and  aprons,  including  those  pictured 
on  this  page.  A  free  copy  may  be  obtained 


Easy  to  slip  into,  this  coat-style  surplice 
dress  has  a  plain,  collarless  neckline  and 
wings    Instead    of    sleeves    for  coolness. 


by  writing  the  Office  of  Information.  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  'Washington  25, 
D.  C.  Commercial  pattern  companies  coop- 
erating with  the  Go\ernment  are  now  pro- 
ducing most  of  these  designs  in  paper  pat- 
tern form,  thus  making  them  available  to 
home  sewers.  They  may  be  recognized  by 
the  credit  line:  "Designed  by  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics.  U.S.D.A."  on  the  front 
of  the  pattern  envelope. 


/  i  :::::: 


Easy  on  the  eyes,  with  easy-fitting,  trim 
princess  lines,  this  dress  has  action-back 
pleats;  collar  In  front  only,  for  coolness. 


This  sturdy  apron  "has  strings  attached." 
Pull  the  drawstrings  and  It's  a  handy  basket 
for   pick-ups   in   and   around   the  house. 
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Spades  are  trump 


•  America  has  slipped  back  to  the  spirit  of 
the  soil — a  decided  change  for  our  increas- 
ingly urban  civilization — with  every  other 
family  in  the  Nation  growing  a  part  of  its 
food  in  Victory  Gardens. 

You  could  see  the  change  last  year,  and 
you'll  be  seeing  it  again  this  year  as  nearly 
19  million  gardeners  get  out  their  tools, 
packages  of  seeds,  and  fertilizer  with  the 
advancing  warm  spring  days. 

Chicago  is  a  good  example  of  the  revival 
of  the  hoe.  Last  year  you  could  see  gardens 
everywhere — in  the  2,200  community  gar- 
dens; the  back  yard  rows  of  tomatoes, 
radishes,  lettuce ;  in  the  garden  plots  ringed 
by  40-story  buildings;  and  in  the^  blooming 
"blighted  area"  of  Chicago's  North  Side 
where  residents  were  advised  not  to  plant 
because  the  soil  was  no  good,  but  where 
gardening  results  were  unbelievable.  Thou- 
sands of  grade  school  children  in  Chicago 
are  converts  of  the  soil.  They  have  culti- 
vated the  many  acres  of  gardens  in  the 
Windy  City's  parks  under  the  expert  help 
of  experienced  volunteer  adult  gardeners. 

Factory  gardens 

In  Middletown,  Ohio,  a  manufacturing 
city  of  30,000,  Victory-Gardener  employees 
were  furnished  space  and  help  by  every  fac- 
tory. And  the  city  supplied  plots  for  others. 
More  than  one-sixth  of  the  population  of 
this  far  from  agrarian  city  were  Victory 
Gardeners ! 

From  Massachusetts'  home  gardens  to  the 


tasseled  corn  growing  in  the  back  yards  of 
millionaires  at  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.,  last 
year  Victory  Gardens  were  strung  together 
by  miles  upon  miles  of  fresh  vegetables 
growing  along  railroad  right-of-ways  and 
acreage  tracts.  And  this  year  American 
gardeners  are  asked  to  grow  as  many  gar- 
dens and  as  much  food  as  they  did  last  year. 
There  must  be  no  let-down  until  the  war  is 
completely  and  definitely  won.  Enough  food 
must  be  grown  to  keep  our  boys  well-fed. 
An  added  incenti\e  is  that  those  who  have 
their  own  gardens  will  be  sure  of  getting 
fresh  vegetables. 

The  fla\'or  and  quality  of  vegetables 
brought  in  from  the  garden  and  immediately 
prepared  for  the  table  are  often  so  superior 
to  those  of  store-purchased  vegetables  that 
Victory  Gardeners  eat  more  vegetables. 
This  has  had  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  diets 
of  families  who  had  never  grown  any  of 
their  own  food  before. 

Change  is  gradual 

Six  miles  from  the  Nation's  capital,  where 
people  from  all  the  States  of  the  Union  are 
gathered  to  help  with  war  work,  there  is  an 
apartment-house  community  called  Bucking- 
ham. Last  year  was  the  second  year  that 
plots  of  land  there  were  apportioned  to  Vic- 
tory Gardeners,  and  it  was  a  successful  year, 
despite  the  worst  drought  in  70  years,  as 
most  of  the  dilettanti  of  the  year  before  had 
dropped  out.  Of  the  1,838  tenants,  -400 
were  gardeners.    It  was  easy  to  tell  from 


which  part  of  the  country  each  gardener 
came.  Southerners  grew  lots  of  greens — 
collards,  kale,  chard  —  while  northerners 
grew  tomatoes,  carrots,  beans  and  —  peas. 
There  are  only  a  few  days  in  which  experi- 
enced gardeners  generally  plant  peas  in 
warm  Virginia,  but  grow  peas  the  north- 
erners would  and  did.  Gradually  as  garden- 
ers advised  one  another,  and  worked  to- 
gether, both  gardening  and  eating  habits 
were  exchanged.  This  year  it  will  be  harder 
to  distinguish  between  southern  and  north- 
ern gardeners  in  Buckingham,  Arlington 
County,  Virginia. 

Gardening  now  a  habit 

During  the  1945  growing  season,  home 
gardeners  should  be  able  to  produce  40  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  fresh  vegetables  as  they 
did  last  year.  To  our  veteran  Victory  Gar- 
deners, gardening  is  now  a  habit.  And  as 
time  goes  )0n,  many  authorities  believe  that 
one-tourth  of  all  wartime  gardeners  will 
continue  to  garden,  after  the  war  is  over,  as 
a  part  of  the  richer  and  more  abundant  life. 

In  the  rehabilitation  of  disabled  service- 
men gardening  has  already  been  emphasized 
in  teaching  them  the  re-use  of  their  limbs 
and  the  picking  up  again  of  their  skills.  In 
a  New  Jersey  hospital  garden  plot  a  young 
6-footer,  whose  hands  had  been  crushed, 
wept  when  the  attendant  gardener  showed 
him  how  to  pull  a  radish.  He  told  her  he 
had  been  a  violinist  and  believed  he  would 
never  be  able  to  use  his  fingers  again. 

"Thank  God,"  the  woman  said,  "for  a 
little  radish." 

City  people  and  farm  people  alike  will 
continue  to  grow  gardens  as  many  months 
as  the  growing  season  lasts  in  1945.  They 
won't  need  much  urging.  The  soldiers  in 
Guadalcanal  who  cultivate  their  own  fresh 
vegetables ;  the  officers  in  Italy  who  tend 
their  gardens;  69-year-old  Mrs.  Catherine 
Benzo,  Norway,  Mich.,  who  won  a  thousand- 
dollar  bond  as  first  award  in  the  "Green 
Thumb"  Victory  Garden  contest;  high 
school  champion  4-H  Club  member,  Betty 
Peck,  aged  15,  of  Gneiss,  N.  C,  who  won  a 
$500  bond  as  high  school  champion;  and 
elementary  school  champion,  Rosalee  Mora- 
ved,  13,  of  'Wankomus,  Okla. ;  all  these  and 
more  will  be  growing  1945  Victory  Gardens 
in  empty  lots  behind  billboards,  on  farms 
large  and  small.  On  every  tillable  piece  of 
earth  this  spring  Victory  Gardens  are  being 
dug — for  Victory — for  health — for  fun — for 
good  satisfying,  economical  food. 
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Increased  requirements  for  war  reempha- 
slze  the  importance  of  consumers  taking 
care  of  some  of  their  food  needs  through 
Victory  Gardens  and  home  food  preserva- 
tion. Two  new  food  orders  require  canners 
to  set  aside  for  war  purposes  about  61 
percent  of  their  expected  1945-46  pack  of 
the  13  major  fruits  and  juices  (excluding 
citrus)  and  about  48  percent  of  their  cur- 
rently estimated  production  of  the  1 5 
major  vegetables  and  juices.  The  antici- 
pated decline  in  production  of  the  princi- 
pal canned  fruits  means  that  civilians  will 
get  about  a  million  cases  less  of  these 
products  than  they  had  last  year.  For  the 
principal  vegetables,  the  expected  Increase 
in  production  will  just  about  take  care  of 
the  Increased  set-asides  so  that  civilians 
may  get  about  the  same  amount  of  the  I  5 
major  canned  vegetables  as  they  had  last 
year. 


One  in  a  series  of  drives  planned  by  the 
OPA  to  enforce  price  regulations  In  the 
field  of  house  furnishings  will  be  applied  to 
household  lamps  and  lamp  shades  between 
February  15  and  March  31.  Retail  prices 
of  lamps  and  shades  now  average  50  per- 
cent above  legal  ceilings.  The  purpose  of 
the  present  drive  is  not  only  to  roll  back 
Inflated  prices  to  make  certain  that  home- 
makers  can  obtain  what  few  lamps  are 
available  at  legitimate  prices,  but  also  to 
protect  against  unfair  competition  the 
large  number  of  concerns  that  are  living 
up  to  the  regulations.  Consumers  can  help 
the  OPA  In  its  efforts  to  halt  price  m- 
creases  by  purchasing  only  those  pieces  of 
house  furnishings  that  are  absolutely  essen- 
tial, by  careful  comparison  of  prices,  and 
by  reporting  all  Instances  of  suspected 
overcharges  to  the  local  OPA.  office. 
Wherever  a  manufacturer,  jobber,  or  re- 
tailer is  found  to  be  selling  at  above-ceil- 
ing prices  the  OPA  will  assert  its  claim  for 
treble  damages  and  will  ask  for  an  Injunc- 
tion restraining  the  seller  from  further 
violation. 


New  metal  tool  cabinets  no  longer  suitable 
for  use  by  the  Army  have  been  turned 
over  by  the  Government  for  civilian  use, 
and  the  OPA  has  just  provided  them  with 
dollar-and-cent  celling  prices.  The  cabinets 
have  25-inch-square  wood  tops,  are  3! 
Inches  high,  have  ten  10-inch-wide  drawers 
and  one  2  I  '/2-inch-wide  drawer,  weigh  220 
pounds,  and  sell  at  retail  for  $35  each.  If 
you  buy  one  of  these  cabinets  be  sure  It's 
tagged  with  the  retail  celling  price. 


Ceiling  prices  have  also  been  established 
on  men's  new  winter-weight  flannelette  pa- 
jamas turned  over  by  the  Army  for  sale  to 
civilians.  Effective  February  7,  pajamas 
sold  by  retailers  who  purchased  them  di- 
rect from  the  Procurement  Division  of  the 
Treasury  Department  are  $2.80  per  pair. 
Celling  for  all  other  retailers  Is  $3.00.  All 
garments  must  be  tagged  with  the  ceiling 
price. 


Although  some  manufacturers  of  certain 
consumer  durable  goods  have  received  au- 
thorization from  WPB  to  resume  produc- 
tion on  a  limited  scale,  the  25,000  domestic 
and  commercial  electric  fans  authorized 
for  the  first  quarter  In  1945  will  be  used 
only  for  essential  military,  hospital,  institu- 
tional, and  industrial  purposes;  none  of  the 
fans  produced  In  1945  will  be  available  for 
home  or  office  use.  hlowever,  nearly  all  the 
allocated  Irons  may  be  sold  for  civilian 
purposes,  with  only  a  small  percentage 
going  to  the  armed  forces.  Individual  con- 
sumers who  certify  need  and  can  show  that 
no  additional  wiring  will  be  required  may 
also  purchase  one  of  the  1945  electric 
ranges. 


Another  step  in  the  national  program  to 
hold  clothing  prices  closely  In  line  and  to 
encourage  production  of  low-cost  garments 
was  taken  recently  when  the  OPA  reduced 
by  about  8  percent  manufacturers'  ceiling 
prices  for  fall  and  winter  utility  outerwear, 
including  such  Items  as  leather  coats, 
macklnaws,  ski  suits,  wool  shirts,  and  cordu- 
roy coats.  The  reduction  was  brought 
about  by  lowering  manufacturers'  gross 
margins  20  percent  below  their  1943  mar- 
gins. Despite  this  reduction  financial  data 
shows  that  the  industry's  over-all  earnings 
will  still  compare  favorably  with  its  earn- 
ings In  the  period  from  1936-39.  By  late 
spring  It  is  anticipated  that  these  garments 
will  reach  the  retail  market.  Before  that 
time  the  OPA  will  pass  a  new  regulation 
fixing  the  retail  costs  to  consumers  as  a 
result  of  this  reduction  at  the  manufactur- 
ing level. 


From  the  Combined  Food  Board  comes  its 
second  report  (See  Consumers'  Guide, 
"What's  in  the  Pantry?"  June  1944,  for 
first  report)  on  the  food  consumption  levels 
in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  A  comparison  of  civilian 
food  supplies  for  the  three  countries  dur- 


ing 1944  indicated  that  despite  expansion 
of  military  food  needs  and  large  shipments 
to  the  allies,  civilians  of  both  the  United 
States  and  Canada  had  as  much  and  In 
some  commodities  more  than  they  did  in 
1943.  Food  supplies  for  civilians  In  the 
United  Kingdom  last  year  also  showed 
some  Increase,  but  continued  below  pre- 
war levels  for  many  foods  and  below  1944 
levels  In  the  United  States  and  Canada 
for  dairy  products,  meat,  eggs,  sugar,  and 
fruit. 

In  both  the  United  States  and  Canada 
meat  consumption  In  1944  was  nearly  50 
pounds  per  capita  more  than  that  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  All  three  countries 
showed  a  general  increase  in  the  con- 
sumption of  fluid  milk,  and  supplies  of 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  also  increased.  The 
report  concludes  that  the  food  supplies  of 
all  three  countries  in  1944  were  sufficient 
to  maintain  reasonable  health. 


Renewed  effort  is  now  under  way  by  WFA 

OPA,  WPB,  OWl,  and  the  industry  to  In- 
crease salvage  of  used  kitchen  fats  in 
homes,  restaurants,  hotels.  Army  camps, 
and  anywhere  else  that  food  is  consumed. 
Military  demands  for  products  that  fats 
and  oils  help  to  make,  such  as  munitions, 
medicines,  nylon,  vaccines,  are  greatly  ex- 
panded and  supplies  of  Important  fats  and 
oils  are  declining  so  that  the  two  condi- 
tions mean  greater  reliance  on  individual 
and  group  salvage  of  all  used  kitchen  fats 
not  needed  for  cooking. 
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There  may  be  some  changes  made 

Because  of  consumers'  awareness  of  the 
valuable  properties  of  vitamins,  manufac- 
turers are  considering  some  changes  in  proc- 
essing and  packaging  of  foods  in  order  to 
satisfy  buyers.  Here  are  some  predictions 
from  industry:  Foods  containing  riboflavin 
(sometime  called  vitamin  B.,  or  G)  may  be 
packed  in  amber  glass  or  plastic  containers 
so  that  sunlight  cannot  steal  this  vitamin. 
Foods  containing  vitamins  sensitive  to  heat 
- — thiamine  (vitamin  B^)  and  vitamin  C — 
will  be  cooked,  whenever  feasible,  with  low 
temperatures  and  under  lowered  pressure  by 
increasing  the  length  of  processing  time. 


How  does  your  citrus  keep? 

If  you  place  a  colorful  bowl  of  grapefruit, 
oranges,  and  limes  on  your  sideboard  for 
easy  reaching  and  as  additions  to  home  deco- 
ration, don't  expect  the  fruit  to  keep  well 
beyond  a  few  days  or  a  week.  The  econom- 
ical housewife  who  buys  in  quantity  will  re- 
member that  all  citrus  fruits  keep  best  where 
they  will  be  moist  and  cool.  No  citrus  fruit, 
however,  should  be  exposed  to  freezing  tem- 
peratures. Spread  the  fruit  out  to  prevent 
mold  and  rot. 

He  who  hesitates 

If  home  food  producers  wait  until  the  last 
minute  to  buy  seeds,  fertilizers,  and  insecti- 
cides they  may  be  disappointed  with  what  is 
left  in  the  shops.  Delivery  of  mail  orders 
may  also  be  long  overdue  if  Victory  Garden- 
ers don't  get  their  orders  in  early.  Although 
supplies  of  vegetable  seeds,  fertilizer,  and 
insecticides  promise  to  be  adequate,  shortage 
of  help  and  congested  transportation  facili- 
ties will  mean  delays. 


Know  your  Icnife 

Most  housewives  know  that  a  sharp  knife 
does  a  better  job  and  is  actually  safer  than 
a  dull  one.  But  perhaps  they  don't  know 
some  of  the  tips  on  knife  care  suggested  by 
the  home  equipment  specialists  of  the 
USDA,  who  say  that  knives  are  both  the 
most  used  and  abused  of  any  kitchen  utensil. 
Don't  use  them  to  open  cans  or  pry  up  lids; 
don't  subject  them  to  sudden  changes  of 
temperatures;  don't  let  wooden-handled 
knives  soak  in  dishwater;  don't  waste  tiirie 
and  vitamins  by  using  a  big  slicing  knife  to 
pare  potatoes.  Do  keep  knives  sharp,  do  use 
the  right  one  for  the  right  purpose,  and  if  a 
brick  of  hard-frozen  ice  cream  is  to  be  sliced 
do  run  cold  water  over  the  knife  to  chill  it 
beforehand.  A  wooden  rack,  well  out  of 
reach  of  children  but  in  easy  reach  of  the 
cook,  that  can  keep  each  knife  lined  up  in 
its  separate  slot  is  good  treatment  for  a  good 
tool. 

.  .  .  Silver  bells  and  cockle  shells  .  .  . 

Now  is  the  time  to  set  out  free-blooming, 
hardy  chrysanthemum  plants.  Plant  them  in 
a  rich  part  of  your  garden,  away  from  the 
sapping  influence  of  shrubs  or  trees.  Be 
sure  to  place  them  in  soil  that  is  well 
drained,  both  in  summer  and  in  winter. 
Work  some  fertilizer  around  them,  and 
keep  them  cultivated  as  you  would  lettuce, 
onions,  and  petunias.  The  second  or  third 
year,  in  early  May,  the  clumps  should  be 
separated  into  2  to  10  parts,  depending  upon 
the  size  of  the  clump.  The  plants  will  grow 
much  finer  after  separating  than  before. 


Sales  appeal 

Space-saving  dehydrated  vegetables  were 
placed  on  the  shelves  of  stores  in  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  in  February.  Included  are 
beets,  onions,  carrots,  diced  white  and  sweet 
potatoes,  and  Julienne  white  potatoes.  Avail- 
able to  buyers  is  a  recipe  booklet,  "Cooking 
Dehydrated  Vegetables,"  prepared  by  the 
Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home 
Economics  of  the  USDA,  which  supplements 
the  directions  on  the  labels  of  the  products. 

Without  fanfare  or  advertising  these  prod- 
ucts, made  by  14  manufacturing  companies, 
are  being  sold  under  a  common  brand  name. 
Hy-Rated.  These  test  sales,  sponsored  by  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  in  cooperation 
with  the  National  Dehydrators  Association 
and  others,  will  be  the  basis  for  determining 
the  future  sales  in  peacetime. 

Red  point  stretcher 

In  spite  of  the  heavy  demand  from  the 
Army  for  peanut  products,  there  is  still  a 
fairly  plentiful  supply  of  peanut  butter  avail- 
able to  civilians.  Because  of  its  high-quality 
protein,  energy  value,  and  B-vitamins,  pea- 
nut butter  is  being  used  more  and  more  in 
soups,  main  dishes,  and  desserts,  as  well  as 
in  the  more  traditional  sandwich.  Peanut 
butter  may  also  be  substituted  for  all  the  fat 
in  drop  cookies  and  for  half  the  fat  in  rich 
cupcakes  and  piecrusts. 

LISTEN  TO  CONSUMER  TIME 

Every  Saturday — Coast  to  Coast 
over  N.B.C.        12:15  p.  m.  EWT 

11:15  a.  m.  CWT 

10:15  a.  m.  MWT 
9:15  a.  m.  PWT 

Dramatizations,   interviews,   questions   and  answers 
on  consumer  problems.    Tune  in. 
Brought  to  you  by  the 

WAR  FOOD  ADMINISTRATION 
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Kids  must  eat -safely 


•  Not  the  least  among  the  many  benefits 
accruing  from  the  school  lunch  program,  as 
it  has  been  developed  throughout  the  coun- 
try, is  that  it  has  tended  to  focus  the  atten- 
tion of  volunteer  groups  on  problems  of 
sanitation  in  connection  with  food  handling 
in  public  eating  places  and  the  necessity  for 
taking  proper  precautions  to  protect  from 
contamination  the  food  served  to  children. 

The  contract  between  the  War  Food 
Administration  and  sponsors  of  community 
school  lunch  programs  whereby  reimburse- 
ment is  made  for  food  expenditures  and 
surplus  foods  are  allotted  requires  that: 

"The  sponsoring  agency  shall  maintain  or 
cause  to  be  maintained,  in  all  schools  and 
child  care  centers  covered  by  this  agreement, 
proper  sanitation  and  health  standards  in 
conformance  with  all  applicable  laws  and 
regulations." 

Although  health  and  sanitation  regula- 
tions vary  somewhat  from  locality  to  locality, 
their  purpose  is  the  same:  To  protect  the 
health  of  the  increasing  numbers  of  adults 
and  children  who  eat  away  from  home. 

Under  crowded  wartime  conditions,  more 
families  with  children  of  school  age  are 
forced  to  take  lodgings  so  far  away  from 
school  that  it  is  impracticable  for  the  child 
to  come  home  for  lunch.  Most  rural  chil- 
dren have  always  had  a  long  way  to  go  to 
school  and  since  the  advent  of  consolidated 
schools  many  of  them  have  to  go  still  far- 


ther. Also  more  mothers  are  now  working 
away  from  home  and  haven't  the  time  to 
prepare  a  midday  meal  or  even  to  pack  a 
good  lunch. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  the  school 
lunch  program  has  been  expanding  rapidly 
in  recent  years  and  with  it  the  interest  in 
sanitation  and  health  safeguards  in  connec- 
tion with  the  handling  of  food  served  for 
school  lunches. 

One  important  factor  in  stimulating  this 
interest  has  been  the  food  handlers'  schools 
which  are  being  held  in  many  localities  by 
local  -health  authorities  in  cooperation  with 
United  States  Public  Health  Service. 

For  example,  68  school  cafeteria  workers 
were  in  attendance  at  a  food  handler's  train- 
ing course  held  recently  in  Cumberland, 
Md.,  in  cooperation  with  the  Maryland  State 
Health  Department,  the  county  health  de- 
partments of  Allegany  and  Garrett  Counties 
and  the  Allegany  County  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Besides  the  number  of  people  who  were 
instructed  directly  in  the  school  through 
talks,  movies,  and  demonstrations  of  the 
right  and  wrong  way  to  handle  food,  a  far 
greater  audience  was  reached  througii  news- 
paper reports  of  the  school  sessions.  One 
newspaper  report  stressed  the  importance  of 
washing  dishes  properly  and  of  sterilizing 
the  dishes  by  immersing  them  in  hot  water, 
170°  F.,   for   2   minutes   or   boilinc  them 


for  1/2  minute,  or  putting  them  through  a 
chlorine  solution.  Newspaper  stories  also 
pointed  out  the  menace  or  Hies,  roaches,  and 
rats  as  disease  spreaders,  gave  tips  on  con- 
trolling these  pests,  and  underlined  the 
importance  of  storing  food  in  insectproof 
containers. 

In  many  other  parts  of  the  country,  rep- 
resentatives of  school  lunch  projects  have 
been  attending  food  handlers'  schools.  The 
registration  list  for  a  food  handler's  school 
in  Savannah,  Ga.,  last  summer  showed  that 
among  those  present  were  workers  from  five 
schools  and  child  care  centers,  as  well  as  three 
members  of  the  county  board  of  education. 

From  South  Carolina  comes  word  that 
school  lunch  workers  have  been  in  enthusi- 
astic attendance  at  food  handlers'  schools. 
In  Miami  last  spring,  employees  from  51 
school  lunchrooms  attended  one  or  more 
sessions  of  the  training  course.  At  Shreve- 
port.  La.,  the  dietitian  from  the  high  school 
was  present  at  the  food  handler's  training 
course.  Interest  in  this  particular  school  was 
stimulated  by  door  prizes.  One  waiter  won 
10  dollars,  whereupon  his  friend  was  asked 
what  he  got  out  of  the  school  since  he  got 
no  money.  "I  didn't  win  a  prize  but  I  got 
a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars'  worth 
of  information  from  the  school,"  was  the 
prompt  reply. 

Actually  it's  impossible  to  assess  the  value 
of  food  handlers'  training  courses  in  terms 
of  money  value.  But  the  benefits  are  none- 
theless genuine  and  important.  School  luncli 
workers  are  learning  practical  lessons  in 
ways  to  maintain  and  raise  sanitation  and 
health  standards  in  school  kitchens  and  in 
their  own  homes.  Children,  too,  are  being 
taught  the  why's  of  washing  hands  before 
handling  food  and  other  important  health 
rules. 


For  information  on  how  to  conduct  a  food 
handler's  school,  write  to  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  or  your  own  State  Health  Depart- 
ment. 
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Wanted:  four  million  helpers 


That's  how  many  emergency 
farm  workers  will  be  needed 
during  1945  to  produce  and 
harvest  essential  food  and 
fiber  crops. 


•  It  was  September  16 — Mexican  Independ- 
ence Day  I  From  far  and  wide  from  the  cities 
and  the  farms  they  came:  25,000  local  citi- 
zens gathered  in  the  communit)'  centers  and 
municipal  parks  throughout  Los  Angeles 
County  to  participate  with  Mexican  Na- 
tionals in  the  134th  Anniversary  of  the  in- 
dependence of  Mexico  from  the  Spanish 
rulers.  The  fiestas,  the  barbecues,  the  street 
dancing,  and  the  singing  were  all  part  of  the 
wa)-  in  which  Americans  showed  their  grati- 
tude to  the  workers  from  Mexico  who  had 
served  as  "soldiers  of  production"  in  the 
fields  and  orchards  of  California. 

In  Boone  Count}^  Illinois,  another  group 
of  emergency  farm  workers — cit}-  boys  be- 
tween the  ages  of  14  and  17 — were  saying 
good-bye  to  their  farm  friends  and  con- 
gratulating each  other  on  the  success  of  their 
summer  program  to  harvest  all  that  the  land 
produced  and  thus  help  to  "feed  a  fighter 
in  '44." 

On  a  Michigan  farm  a  sunburnt  urban 
woman,  wearing  on  her  overalls  the  insignia 
of  the  Women's  Land  Army,  was  shaking 
hands  with  the  farmer's  wife  and  saying, 
"I'll  be  seeing  you  again  next  summer." 

The  pattern  was  repeated  all  over  America. 
For  Americans  knew  of  the  need  for  food 
and  they  knew  that  all  over  America  there 
were  lands  capable  of  producing  that  food. 
But  the  hands  to  plow,  the  hands  to  milk, 
the  hands  to  har\-est  had  gone  to  war.  Some 
hands  were  piloting  planes,  others  were  mak- 
ing them.  Some  were  driving  jeeps,  others 
were  pounding  out  steel  and  iron.  Hands  of 
migrant  workers  who  had  formerly  traveled 
to  harvest  the  perishable  crops  as  they  be- 
came ripe  were  now  working  full  time  at  one 
farm,'  at  a  shipyard,  or  munitions  plant. 

The  farmer's  wife  who  learned  to  drive 
the  tractor,  the  cit)-  kid  who  did  farm  chores 
with  a  willing  spirit,  the  merchant  who 
closed  up  shop  so  that  he  and  his  employees 
could  help  their  farm  neighbors  save  the 


acres  of  ready-to-pick  beans  —  these  and 
many  more  like  them  knew  that  they  had  to 
pitch  in  if  the  required  record  supplies  of 
food  and  fiber  were  to  be  produced.  In  1944 
those  record  supplies  were  produced  but  only 
because  all  hands  did  their  share. 

This  year  similar  record  quantities  of  farm 
commodities  will  be  needed.  There  must  be 
food  to ,  feed  every  soldier,  food  for  every 
civilian,  food  for  the  hungry  peoples  of  Eu- 
rope and  the  Pacific.  The  situations  which 
created  critical  labor  shortages  last  year  are 
still  hampering  production  this  year.  There- 
fore, there  will  still  be  a  need  for  all  hands 
to  pitch  in  again. 

The  supply  of  migrant  labor  for  work  in 
the  large  seasonal  crops  will  still  be  approxi- 
mately 50  percent  below  that  of  normal 
times  and  this  in  spite  of  recruitment  efforts 
on  the  part  of  the  War  Food  Administration. 
Since  1940  nearly  5  million  men  and  women 
have  left  farms,  either  to  enter  the  armed 
services  (there  are  more  than  a  million  and 
a  half  farm  people  in  uniform)  or  to  work 
in  war  industries.  Similarly,  there  has  been 
a  13-percent  decline  in  the  average  annual 
employment  of  hired  farm  workers.  Recently, 
the  Nation's  draft  boards  were  directed  by 
General  Hershey  to  call  up  the  303,000  farm 
men  from  18  through  25  years  of  age  for 
pre-induction  physicals  and  for  review  of 
their  deferments,  under  the  Tydings  Amend- 
ment. This  adds  another  question  mark  to 
the  possible  supply  of  people  available  for 
work  on  farms  during  the  rest  of  this  year. 


True,  there  ha\'e  been  some  factors  to  ofi:- 
set  this  loss  in  numbers.  For  one  thing,  the 
productivit)'  of  farm  workers  has  increased. 
Last  year  the  output  per  worker  in  agricul- 
ture showed  a  28-percent  increase  over  1940 
and  a  45-percent  increase  over  the  1935-39 
average.  Improved  farming  methods  and  soil 
conservation  practices,  good  weather,  in- 
creased mechanization,  and  better  use  of 
labor  have  accounted  for  much  of  the  higher 
production  on  farms  during  the  war  year".. 
Farmers  have  also  made  their  working  days 
longer.  They  have  cultivated  by  moonlight 
and  before  dawn  by  using  lights  on  their 
tractors.  They  have  taken  on  additional  live- 
stock and  put  more  land  to  work.  Women 
and  girls  who  formerly  confined  their  out- 
door work  on  farms  to  the  vegetable  garden 
and  the  care  of  poultry-  have  pitched  hay  with 
their  husbands,  brothers,  and  fathers.  They 
have  helped  to  fill  silos,  worked  on  combines, 
herded  cattle  and  sheep,  and  have  done  many 
other  jobs  that  they  never  thought  of  doing 
before  the  emergency.  Large  numbers  of 
farm  boys  who  in  peacetime  -would  have 
spent  many  a  summer  afternoon  at  the  swim- 
ming pond  now  take  the  place  of  their  older 
brothers  v.'ho  have  gone  to  war. 

But  even  these  eiforts  have  not  and  will 
not  be  enough  to  compensate  for  labor  short- 
ages at  a  time  when  the  fulfillment  of  high 
food  production  goals  is  so  urgent.  Farmers 
must  have  4  million  additional  helpers  this 
year,  particularly  during  the  harvest  season. 
Some  are  needed  for  year-round  employment, 
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others  for  the  summer  months,  still  others  at 
harvest  time  for  a  2-to-3-week  period.  With- 
out this  emergency  labor  supply  all  food 
needs  cannot  be  satisfied. 

It  is  now  well  known  that  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  weather,  farm  labor  is  probably 
the  greatest  limiting  factor  in  farm  produc- 
tion. Without  labor,  beans  will  rot  on  the 
vines,  fruit  will  spoil  on  the  trees,  grain  will 
ripen  and  never  reach  the  elevators,  beets 
will  never  be  refined  into  sugar  for  table 
use.  American  farms  have  come  a  long 
way  toward  mechanization  but  there  are  still 
countless  jobs,  big  ones  and  small  ones,  that 
must  be  done  largely  by  hand.  And  even  a 
machine  must  be  run  by  human  hand. 

Therefore,  in  addition  to  the  regular  farnl 
work  force — which  consists  of  operators  and 
their  year-round  workers,  numbering  about 
8  million  persons — the  farms  of  America 
again  will  need  seasonal  and  temporary 
workers  who  at  the  peak  of  the  harvest 
must  reach  a  total  of  about  4  million.  Be- 
cause of  the  shortage  of  experienced  seasonal 
farm  laborers,  many  of  the  4  million  must 
be  town  and  city  men  and  women  and  teen- 
age boys  and  girls.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  most 
of  the  emergency  harvest  work  will  have  to 
be  done  by  local  nonfarm  people. 

Farmers  are  counting  strongly  on  the 
youth  and  men  and  women  of  the  towns 
and  cities,  the  industrial  worker  and  the 
merchant,  and  women  from  offices  and 
schools,  from  factories  and  homes  to  help 
on  the  farm  front  during  1945.  They  are 
counting  on  those  emergency  workers  who 
realize  that  food  is  important,  that  food 


cannot  be  wasted,  that  the  half  day,  the 
week,  or  the  whole  summer  that  they  spend 
on  a  farm  is  their  contribution  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  food  program. 

Federal-State  Cooperation 

Some  of  the  emergency  needs  will  be  met, 
as  they  were  last  year  and  the  year  before, 
through  the  cooperative  Federal-State  farm 
labor  supply  program  financed  by  a  special 
Congressional  appropriation  and  adminis- 
tered by  WFA's  Ofhce  of  Labor  and  Coop- 
erative Agricultural  Extension  Service.  The 
responsibility  of  the  Office  of  Labor  has 
been  principally  to  recruit  farm  workers  from 
foreign  countries  for  contracted  employment 
on  the  American  agricultural  production 
line.  The  Extension  Service  is  responsible 
for  recruitment  of  domestic  workers  and  the 
placement  of  all  groups. 

As  early  as  1942  it  became  obvious  that 
labor  outside  the  United  States  was  needed 
to  supplement  the  domestic  supply  if  pro- 
duction goals  were  to  be  achieved.  By  a 
series  of  international  agreements  between 
the  United  States  Government  and  the 
governments  of  other  countries  involved,  a 
program  of  importing  farm  laborers  from 
Mexico,  the  British  West  Indies,  New- 
foundland, and  Canada  was  begun. 

Under  this  program  the  foreign  workers 
were  selected,  given  physical  examinations, 
assured  of  minimum  wage  and  housing 
standards,  guaranteed  free  transportation  and 
free  health  and  medical  services,  and  con- 
tracted for  6  months  employment.  Last  year 
a  total  of   107,636  foreign  workers  was 


supplied  to  farmers  in  38  States  by  WFA's 
Office  of  Labor. 

By  far  the  largest  group  were  the  67,860 
Mexicans  who  worked  in  21  States,  princi- 
pally in  the  Southwest  but  including  such 
Northern  and  Midwestern  States  as  Oregon, 
Washington,  Montana,  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Michigan, 
and  Ohio.  In  California  they  worked  on 
most  of  the  major  crops  of  the  State.  In 
Michigan  the  Mexican  Nationals  made  up 
about  30  percent  of  the  manpower  used  in 
the  sugar  beet  crop  and  comprised  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  10,000  workers  who 
harvested  the  huge  cherry  crop  in  the  Grand 
Traverse  area. 

In  addition,  the  Office  of  Labor  supplied 
17,437  Jamaicans  to  farms  in  23  States, 
5,653  Bahamians  to  10  States,  906  Barba- 
dians to  8  States,  and  1,301  Newfound- 
landers and  1,490  Canadians  who  worked 
for  relatively  short  periods  during  the 
potato  harvest  in  Maine  and  in  the  other 
New  England  States. 

Consumers  can  well  appreciate  the  services 
these  foreign  workers  have  rendered.  Farmers 
who  employed  them  have  found  them  gener- 
ally to  be  steady,  efficient  workers  and  they 
want  them  again  this  year.  WFA  has  already 
begun  its  1945  program  of  supplying  more 
than  100,000  foreign  workers  to  areas  where 
the  labor  shortage  is  most  critical  and  where 
local  help  is  insufficient. 

The  WFA  is  also  responsible  for  the 
transportation  of  domestic  farm  laborers  for 
short  periods  from  States  where  there  is  a 
labor  surplus  to  States  requiring  additional 


This  farm  girl  has  learned  to  operate  a  tractor  so  that  her  father  Guarded  by  U.  S.  Military  Police,  these  Italian  prisoners  of  war  are 
can  harvest  enough  oats  to  feed  50  hogs  and  90  head  of  cattle,    giving  emergency  help  in  the  beet  harvest  on  a  New  York  farm. 
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emergency  labor.  During  1944,  more  than 
10,000  domestic  farm  workers  migrated  un- 
der WFA  supervision  to  19  States  and,  where 
housing  provided  by  the  farm  employers 
was  insufficient,  these  transported  interstate 
workers  were  eligible  for  occupancy  in  the 
Government  labor  camps.  They,  along  with 
the  foreign  workers,  received  free  health  and 
medical  services  which  are  made  available 
to  all  occupants  of  labor  supply  centers  as 
well  as  to  other  farm  workers  employed  in 
an  area  served  by  a  center,  when  adequate 
health  care  is  not  otherwise  available. 

The  WFA  also  advises  the  War  Depart- 
ment of  critical  areas  where  prisoners  of 
war  can  be  used  to  alleviate  farm  labor 
shortages.  This  year  the  War  Department 
estimates  that  about  50,000  prisoners  will  be 
available  for  relatively  long  periods  of  em- 
ployment on  farms  and  that  this  number 
can  be  increased  to  about  75,000  during 
short  periods  for  harvest  of  perishable  crops. 

But  even  when  the  prisoners  of  war,  the 
small  group  of  conscientious  objectors,  the 
interstate  workers  transported  by  WFA,  and 
the  foreign  workers  are  all  added  together 
they  represent  only  a  relatively  small  percent- 
age (about  4  percent)  of  the  number  of 
emergency  workers  that  will  be  urgently 
needed  this  year. 

It  is  estimated  that  approximately  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  women  are  needed  as, 
members  of  the  Women's  Land  Army  and 
about  a  million  and  a  half  boys  and  girls  14 
through  17  years  of  age  are  required  as 
members  of  the  Victory  Farm  Volunteers  to 
handle  the  bulk  of  the  emergency  farm  work. 
As  many  men  as  possible  who  can  fit  a 
few  hours,  or  a  week  end,  or  a  2-week  vaca- 
tion into  their  crowded  work  schedules  will 
also  be  needed  during  the  peak  harvest  sea- 
son in  their  localities  to  work  beside  the 
farm  people  to  save  precious  food.  Together 
these  people  will  make  up  the  U.  S.  Crop 
Corps. 

These  are  the  people  whom  the  soldiers 
in  the  front  line,  the  industrial  worker  in  the 
cities,  the  liberated  but  hungry  peoples  of 
Europe,  and  the  American  housewives  rely 
upon  for  vital  supplies  of  milk  and  eggs, 
bread  and  vegetables,  meat  and  fruit — sup- 
plies to  keep  a  nation  healthy,  working,  and 
fighting.  Although  these  volunteer  workers 
will  be  receiving  the  prevailing  farm  wage 
for  the  type  of  labor  they  are  doing,  their 
main  reason  for  taking  on  new  jobs  and  new 
responsibilities  will  be  patriotism  and  the 
desire  to  increase  their  part,  however  small, 
in  the  struggle  for  democracy. 


But  no  matter  how  willing  these  volun- 
teers may  be,  they  still  need  direction  and 
community  organization  to  apply  their  efforts 
to  the  best  advantage.  Some  local  groups 
have  already  developed  efficient  plans  for 
recruiting  volunteer  workers.  In  Michigan, 
for  example,  there  were  more  than  500  local 
placement  centers  where  count)'  and  local 
farm  labor  committees,  representing  the 
schools,  the  youth  serving  agencies,  the 
farmers,  the  merchants,  and  public  health 
officials,  cooperated  with  the  State  and 
Count}'  Extension  Service  workers  in  the 
placement  of  workers — both  young  and  old, 
male  and  female.  Girls  recruited  through 
the  Girl  Scouts  harvested  15  tons  of  currants 
in  Ulster  Count)',  N.  Y. ;  in  one  count)'  in 
North  Carolina  alone,  young  boys  of  the 
Victory  Farm  Volunteers  picked  over  a  mil- 
lion pounds  of  cotton ;  town  and  city  women 
— clerks,  college  girls,  professional  women, 
and  homemakers — thinned  peach  and  apple 
orchards,  cut  asparagus,  milked  cows  and 
cleaned  barns,  baled  hay,  graded  potatoes, 
picked  berries,  drove  tractors,  and  did  ex- 
cellent work  at  the  difficult  job  of  corn  de- 
tasseling  and  harvesting.  It  is  estimated  that 
last  year  approximately  3  million  emergency 
workers  were  placed  in  51/2  million  farm 
jobs  through  the  12,000  local  farm  placement 
offices  set  up  by  the  extension  serv  ices  in  the 
Nation's  3,070  counties. 

Local  Action 

But  the  program  can't  succeed  again  this 
year  unless  members  of  the  community,  con- 
sumers as  well  as  producers,  give  their  full 
cooperation  to  the  local  official  in  charge  of 
recruitment  and  help  him  to  set  up  good 
conditions  of  work  and  recreation.  An  in- 
adequate supply  of  drinking  water  in  the 
fields,  an  unsanitary  camp,  a  youngster  who 
works  too  long  or  too  hard  during  the  first 
days  of  employment,  an  accident  with  the 
machiner)'  can  mean  the  loss  of  valuable, 
willing  workers.  Too  often  patriotic  enthu- 
siasm will  pale  when  there  are  no  rest 
periods,  no  facilities  at  the  camps  for  recrea- 
tion during  leisure  hours,  no  previous  train- 
ing for  work  at  a  new  or  difficult  job.  The 
WFA,  through  its  Office  of  Labor  and  the 
Extension  Service  has  developed  with  the 
help  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  the 
Children's  Bureau  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  and  other  public  welfare  organiza- 
tions, standards  for  safe,  healthy,  and  happy 
employment  of  volunteer  farm  workers. 

Community  organizations  that  want  to 
help  can  receive  information,  on  how  to 
recruit  workers  and  how  to  keep  them  work- 


ing, from  their  local  Count)'  Agent,  from 
the  State  Extension  Service,  or  from  the  Ex- 
tension Ser\'ice  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  Washington.  These  groups  know 
the  needs  of  inexperienced  workers;  they 
know  the  importance  of  good  working  condi- 
tions, of  proper  training,  and  of  sympathetic 
understanding;  they  know,  too,  that  good 
employer-employee  relations  can  mean  the 
difference  between  a  crop  saved  and  a  crop 
wasted  for  lack  of  harvest  hands.  Such  in- 
formation is  particularly  important  among 
young  boys  and  girls  and  in  the  camps  set  up 
to  house  workers.  The  health  and  safet)'  'of 
workers,  the  maintenance  of  good  camp 
morale,  the  organization  of  special  farm 
orientation  courses  in  the  schools  prior  to  the 
summer  period,  and  the  participation  of  the 
whole  communit)'  in  recreational  and  social 
activities  for  the  volunteers  are  all  important 
parts  of  making  the  program  succeed. 

During  the  war  years  volunteer  workers 
have  proved  their  ability  to  step  in  and  do  a 
good  job.  Farmers,  at  first  skeptical  of  in- 
experienced cit)'  workers,  have  generally 
come  to  accept  these  volunteers  and  to  be 
grateful  for  their  invaluable  help.  They 
have  even  enjoyed  the  opportunit)"  to  get 
better  acquainted  with  cit)'  people,  and  rural 
and  urban  families  have  found  unexpected 
common  points  of  understanding  and  friend- 
ship. 

But  the  food  job  cannot  be  completed  and 
the  social  and  educational  advantages  of  the 
U.  S.  Crop  Corps  program  cannot  be 
achieved  unless  all  the  residents  of  the  com- 
munity, both  urban  and  rural,  get  together 
to  put  across  the  home  front  job. 


These  workers  from  Jamaica  are  helping  +0 
harvest  the   bean   crop   in   New  Jersey. 
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This  wartime  control  has  acted 
as  a  brake  on  credit.  How  have 
consumers  fared? 

Life  under 

•  You've  been  living  under  Regulation  W 
for  more  tlian  3  years  now.  Had  you  noticed.-' 
Your  creditors  have,  and  so  have  your  sav- 
ings accounts. 

For  it  was  Regulation  W  which  stopped 
you  many  a  time  from  charging  a  "wonderful 
bargam"  you  simply  had  to  have.  You  were 
furious,  and  the  credit  manager  was  apolo- 
getic, but  firm.  You  got  along  all  right  with- 
out the  "bargains,"  too — remember.? 

And  again  it  was  Regulation  W  which 
said,  "No,  no,"  to  the  new  set  of  furniture 
it  seemed  a  good  idea  to  get,  because  some 
one  said  they  might  not  make  any  more.  But 
after  a  talk  in  the  office  you  realized  that  if 
you  had  to  put  20  percent  down  and  pay  up 
the  rest  within  12  months  it  was  hardly 
worth  the  effort.  And  anyhow,  you  suddenly 
said  to  yourself,  you're  in  good  company 
when  you're  shabby,  in  wartime. 

So  there  again  Regulation  W  made  a  better 
citizen  of  you — against  your  will,  at  first,  but 
still  you  didn't  spend,  you  saved.  And  by 
doing  that  you  added  to  the  strength  of  the 
national  economy.  Don't  smile  at  that.  It's 
true.  Bankers  will  tell  you  so. 

President  Roosevelt  asked,  as  far  back  as 
August  19-il,  to  have  some  controls  placed 
on  credit,  "to  promote  the  national  defense 
and  to  defend  the  national  economy."  In- 
come was  increasing  at  a  rate  never  equaled 
in  all  our  history  and  production  of  things 
to  spend  that  income  on  was  decreasing 
rapidly.  To  halt  this  dangerous  inflation 
threat  Regulation  W  came  into  being.  In  its 
first  form  it  placed  moderate  restrictions  on 
installment  buying  and  borrowing,  but  it  was 
soon  apparent  that  that  was  not  enough.  So 
in  his  message  to  the  Congress  on  April  27, 
1942,  the  President  said, 

"To  keep  the  cost  of  living  from  spiraling 
upward  we  must  discourage  credit  and  in- 
stallment buying,  and  encourage  the  pay- 
ing off  of  debts,  mortgages,  and  other 
obligations,  for  this  promotes  savings;  re- 
tards excessive  buying,  and  adds  to  the 
amount  available  to  the  creditors  for  the 
purchase  of  war  bonds." 


To  carry  out  this  request  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
revised  Regulation  W  to  tighten  restrictions 
on  installment  credit,  to  include  charge  ac- 
counts and  single-payment  loans,  and  to  ex- 
pand the  list  of  commodities  covered.  In 
this  form  it  became  effective  May  6,  1942. 
There  are  other  regulations  governing  finan- 
cial transactions,  but  they  do  not  touch  the 
lives  of  all  consumers,  as  does  Regulation  W. 

Boiled  down  to  ultra-simple  terms,  which 
may  horrify  the  fiscal-minded.  Regulation  W 
says: 

•  You  can't  charge  any  more  if  you  don't 
pay  up  by  the  tenth  of  the  second  month 
following  your  previous  purchase. 

•  You  must  make  a  down  payment  of  one- 
third  of  the  total  price  on  installment  pur- 
chases (one-fifth  for  furniture  or  a  piano) 
and  complete  payment  within  12  months. 
For  an  automobile  or  motorcycle  you  are 
allowed  15  months. 

•  If  you  borrow  money — up  to  $1,500 — 
Regulation  W  says  you  have  1 2  months  to 
pay  it  back  if  you  are  paying  in  installments, 
or  90  days  if  you  are  paying  in  a  lump  sum. 
Installments  may  not  be  less  than  $5  per 
month,  or  $1.25  per  week. 

There  you  have  it.  That's  what  has  made 
us  save,  in  spite  of  ourselves.  Not  that  we 
aren't  patriotic.  Not  that  we  wouldn't  do 
anything  in  our  power  to  speed  Victory,  and 
Peace.  It's  just  that  we  suffer  from  the  com- 
mon frailty  of  being  human.    We  spend 


when  we  really  don't  intend  to.  We  put  off 
paying  debts  which,  by  making  a  little  effort, 
we  could  pay.  And  we  hai'e  paid  our  debts 
these  last  3  years.  From  September  1941  to 
August  1943  the  volume  of  outstanding  con- 
sumer debt  declined  by  one-half — from  10.2 
billion  dollars  to  5.1  billion.  Installment 
debts  were  reduced  70  percent,  and  charge 
accounts  25  percent.  To  be  sure  this  wasn't 
all  the  result  of  will  power  and  patriotism. 
We  must  admit  that  many  of  the  things  con- 
sumers go  in  debt  for — automobiles  and 
household  equipment — were  not  available. 
We  were  learning  the  meaning  of  priorities 
and  how  to  do  without  new  equipment.  And 
we  were  paying  our  private  debts.  The  10.2 
billion  dollars  doesn't  include  the  $100  you 
owed  your  wealthy  aunt  for  years — and  had 
about  decided  to  forget — nor  the  $50  you 
lent  your  brother-in-law  and  never  expected 
to  see  again.  It  is  estimated  that  under  the 
impetus  of  all  this  financial  tidying  up, 
literally  millions  of  family-and-friend  loans 
have  been  repaid.  It's  a  comfortable  feeling 
— having  no  debts.  When  we  do  have  to 
borrow,  or  when  we  buy  some  necessary 
article  on  installment  the  records  show  that 
we're  paying  it  off  more  quickly  even  than 
Regulation  W  requires.  The  Federal  Reserve 
Board  reported  in  June  1943  that: 

"All  installment  cash  lenders  are  reporting 
a  gradual  shortening  of  maturities.  At  de- 
partment stores  it  now  appears  that  the 
average  installment  contract  is  completed  in 
5  to  6  months,  whereas  a  year  ago  it  was 
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New  homes  are  high  on  the  list  of  post-war 
plans  for  savings.  This  lucky  couple  must 
have  enough  for  a  sizable  down  payment. 


Bills,  horrible  bills!  How  can  she  balance  h 
so  hard  to  pay  now.  Regulation  W  has  kept 
beyond  a  certain  point,  or  going  overbear 


er  budget?  It  was  so  easy  to  buy  on  credit, 
consumers  from  running  up  charge  accounts 
d  on  installment  purchases. 
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These  peaks  could  be  called  Regulation  W  Mountains  for  they  are  highest  in  1941.  That 
is  when  controls  were  first  placed  on  credit,  sending  the  line  zooming  down  like  a  ski 
jump.  The  little  valley  in  the  broken  line  in  1942  corresponds  with  the  extension  of 
Regulation  W  to  control  charge  accounts. 


8  to  9  months.  Installment  accounts  at  furni- 
ture stores,  which  formerly  had  been  rela- 
tively long-dated,  also  appear  much  shorter 
now.  Even  at  jewelry  stores,  where  the 
typical  terms  have  always  been  shorter  than 
the  maximum  maturit}'  established  under 
regulation,  there  has  been  some  shortening 
of  maturities.  Charge  account  sales  and  re- 
ceivables declined  after  they  became  subject - 
to  regulation.  Although  charge  account  sales 
subsequently  increased  along  with  other  sales, 
the  average  period  of  collection  of  such  ac- 
counts has  continued  shorter  than  before 
regulation,  and  accounts  outstanding  have 
declined." 

How  Long  will  it  Last? 

Will  consumers  keep  to  these  excellent 
practices  when  Regulation  W  is  no  longer  in 
force?  Or  will  they  rush  pell-mell  to  spend 
their  savings,  cash  in  their  bonds,  make 
down  payments  right  and  left  on  the  trap- 
pings of  the  long-hoped-for  post-war  world? 
We  think  not.  We  think  many  consumers 
will  remember  the  anti-inflation  talk  they've 
heard  during  these  war  years.  Their  buying 
habits,  too,  have  been  changed  by  rationing, 
price  control,  and  restrictions  on  credit.  Even 
though  industr}'  and  advertising  marshall 
their  forces,  the  smart  consumers  will  go 
slow.    The  free  feeling  which  comes  with 


living  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis  will  not  be 
lightly  discarded. 

Business  and  trade  are  set  to  face  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  sales  resistance.   One  trade 


magazine  predicts  that  "Consumers  won't  let 
go  of  the  spendable  portion  of  their  incomes 
unless  they  have  confidence  in  the  future. 
The  evidence  points  to  the  fact  that  many 
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still  vividly  remember  the  1930's  and  are 
saving  most  of  their  money  for  a  rainy  day." 
We  hope  for  all  our  sakes  that  the  author 
is  right ! 

Other  financial  and  trade  publications  pre- 
dict that,  starting  6  months  after  peace,  in- 
stallment and  other  types  of  buying  will  soar 
to  all-time  highs,  and  warn  distributors  to 
get  ready  to  handle  the  customers. 

The  people  who  say  this  are  estimating 
that  you  will  spend  a  high  percentage  of  your 
savings,  as  soon  as  you  can.  On  January  1, 
1945,  individuals  in  this  country  held  more 
than  120  billion  dollars  in  currency,  bank 
deposits,  and  Government  securities.  A  large 
proportion  of  that  amount  is  savings. 

That's  a  whale  of  a  lot  of  money,  waiting 
to  be  spent.  And  if  all  controls  like  Regula- 
tion W  should  be  removed,  unrestrained  con- 
sumer buying  could  throw  the  country  into 
the  dreaded  spiral  of  post-war  inflation.  In 
that  event,  business  would  suffer  equally  with 
consumers.  Lowered  standards  of  living, 
hunger,  and  want  would  follow.  Everyone 
would  be  a  loser.  So,  let's  go  easy  on  all 
that  post-war  spending.  Let's  make  the 
patriotic  wartime  lessons  of  thrift  and  saving 
stick. 

HOW  TO  USE  CREDIT 

1.  Adopt  a  pay-as-you-go  policy,  if  possible. 
To  have  savings  and  no  debts  is  the  best 
preparation  for  the  post-war  readjustment. 
Remember  that  any  deferred  payment,  such 
as  a  charge  account,  installment  buying, 
promissory  notes,  mortgages,  and  other  debts, 
is  the  use  of  future  income.  When  necessary 
to  go  in  debt,  plan  repayment  so  it  will  be 
paid  off  at  the  end  of  a  specific  period. 

If  you  go  into  debt  when  prices  are  high 
and  buying  power  of  money  is  low,  you  may 
have  to  pay  the  debt  when  prices  are  low  and 
buying  power  is  high.  Now  is  the  time  to 
pay  debts,  mortgages,  and  other  obligations. 

2.  Find  the  kind  of  credit  and  terms  best 
suited  for  your  needs  if  you  must  borrow. 

3.  Take  every  precaution  when  using  credit. 
Know  size  of  payments,  number  of  pay- 
ments, when  to  be  paid,  and  to  whom. 

Read  entire  contract  including  the  part  in 
fine  print  before  signing. 

Know  terms  of  seller  to  repossess  goods 
and  penalties  of  buyer  to  regain  repossessed 
goods.  What  are  your  obligations  on  re- 
possessed goods .'' 

Know  what  you  are  paying  for  use  of 
credit  in  terms  of  dollars  and  interest  rates. 

4.  Know  Government  regulations  on  install- 
ment buying. 


Bread  lines  and  relief  lines,  like  this  one,  we 
won't  happen  again  if  we  hold  on  to  our  bo 

5.  Know  obligations  involved  in  promissory 
notes.  A  negotiable  note  is  a  written  promise 
to  pay  a  certain  person  a  definite  sum  of 
money  at  a  fixed  time  or  determinable  future 
time,  or  on  demand.  It  must  be  payable  to 
order  or  to  bearer.  It  does  not  need  to  state  a 
rate  of  interest  to  be  collectible,  provided  it 
indicates  that  no  interest  is  to  be  paid.  A 
printed  form  is  provided  by  banks. 

6.  Know  what  mortgages  mean.  A  mortgage 
is  a  lien  upon  land  or  other  property  given 
as  security.  The  holder  of  the  first  mortgage 
has  a  more  desirable  security  for  the  debt 
than  the  holder  of  the  second  mortgage.  It 


re  common  sights  in  the  depression  years.  It 
nds  and  savings — spend  wisely. 

is  unwise  not  to  record  mortgages  in  the 
county  in  which  the  property  is  located. 

An  amortized  loan  on  real  estate  calls  for 
periodic  payment  of  principal  and  interest. 

An  equity  in  property  is  the  difference 
between  the  fair  value  of  the  property  and 
the  indebtedness  against  it. 

A  chattel  mortgage  can  be  given  on  any- 
thing the  family  owns  except  its  real  estate. 

Real  mortgages  are  liens  upon  land  and 
the  structures  upon  the  land. 

From  "Business  Affairs  Related  to  the  Home," 
Extension  Division,  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Home  Economics,  University  of  Kentucky. 
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Points  wise— pounds  patriotic 

Housewives  can  earn  red  points  and  improve  tight  supply  situation  by 
saving,  using,  and  selling  used  fats. 


•  Mary  Brown,  housewife,  is  key  person  in 
the  big  new  assignment,  sponsored  by  the 
War  Food  Administration,  to  wit:  Stepping 
up  the  fat  salvage  program  to  a  new  high 
in  1945. 

For  Mary  Brown  and  her  neighbors  up 
and  down  the  road  will,  by  their  actions, 
decide  whether  or  not  the  goal  of  250  mil- 
lion pounds  of  salvaged  fats  is  reached  in 
1945.  This  goal  must  be  reached.  There 
just  won't  be  enough  fats  and  oils  in  1945 
UNLESS  used  fats  are  salvaged  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  make  good  the  deficit  between 
available  supplies  and  essential  military  and 
civilian  requirements. 

What,  then,  is  Mary  Brown's  score  on  fat 
salvage  ?  How  do  her  neighbors  score  ?  Are 
they  saving  used  fats?  Do  they  think  it's 
important?  Could  they  save  more?  If  they 
aren't  saving  all  they  possibly  can,  how 
come?  What  are  the  difficulties  and  what 
needs  to  be  done  to  increase  the  amount  of 
fats  saved? 

Because  the  role  of  the  housewife  is  so 
important  to  the  success  of  the  Fat  Salvage 
Program,  WFA  officials  have  been  eagerly 
scanning  such  reports  as  are  available  from 
all  over  the  country  for  information  on  the 
attitude  of  homemakers — what  they  are 
doing  to  save  used  fats  and  what  they  feel 
needs  to  be  done  to  help  them  do  a  hundred- 
percent  job. 

On  the  credit  side:  Housewives  through- 
out the  Nation  saved  more  than  170  million 
pounds  of  used  fats  during  1944. 

On  the  debit  side:  Monthly  collections  of 
used  kitchen  fats  fell  off  several  million 
pounds  during  the  last  five  months  of  1944. 
While  this  slump  is  partly  explained  by  the 
fact  that  housewives  have  been  getting  less 
bacon  and  other  fatty  meats  during  recent 
months,  the  fact  remains  that  the  need  for 
used  household  fats  is  greater  than  ever.  So 
it  will  be  necessary  to  intensify  efforts  to  save 
every  bit  of  used  fats  in  order  to  reach  the 
goal  of  250  million  pounds. 

To  aid  a  special  drive  to  increase  the  col- 
lection of  used  fats  from  rural  areas,  the 
Extension  Service  was  asked  to  make  a  quick 
survey  in  typical  counties  in  eight  States  in 


the  various  regions  of  the  country.  In  this 
way  it  was  hoped  to  obtain  a  cross  section  of 
what  housewives  think  and  do  about  the  fat 
salvage  program,  as  a  clue  to  the  best  way  to 
strengthen  and  speed  the  drive  in  rural  areas. 
Previously  a  survey  covering  the  response  of 
city  housewives  to  War  Food  programs  was 
made. 

Answers  to  the  rural  questionnaires  indi- 
cate that  533,  or  53  percent,  of  the  998  famil- 
ies interviewed  had  turned  in  fats  for  salvage 
during  November  and  December  last  year. 
The  total  amount  of  fat  turned  in  by  these 
families,  during  that  period,  was  2,893 
pounds — or  an  average  of  2.7  pounds  per 
family  per  month.  They  were  able  to  do 
this  in  addition  to  using  the  salvaged  fats 
thriftily  for  household  purposes. 

Results  of  the  survey  indicate  that  many 
families  could  save  more  fats  than  they  do. 
Comments  also  indicate  that  some  localities 
have  problems  that  need  ironing  out.  Other 
communities  reported  that  successful  drives 
were  conducted  last  year  and  that  plans  are 
under  way  for  1945. 

Replies  in  the  urban  surveys  indicated  that 
75  percent  of  city  housewives  were  saving 


used  fats.  But  many  of  these  housewives, 
too,  reported  that  they  could  save  more.  And 
some  who  weren't  saving  used  fats  felt  the 
little  they  could  turn  in  wouldn't  make  any 
difference. 

How  to  improve  this  score?  What  can  be 
done  so  that  the  Mary  Browns  and  Susie 
Smiths  will  conscientiously  save  every  drop 
of  used  fats  and  turn  in  what  they  don't  need 
for  use  in  their  own  households? 

Ideas  from  the  housewives  themselves 
should  be  enlightening  in  this  connection, 
since  they  are  the  ones  who  are  doing  the 
job.  Let's  peep  at  some  of  the  comments 
made  by  the  Mary  Browns  and  Susie  Smiths 
in  reply  to  sundry  queries,  both  official  and 
unofficial. 

Is  Salvage  Really  Necessary? 

One  recurring  suggestion  was  that  house- 
wives should  be  made  to  feel  that  fat  salvage 
is  important.  There  have  been  rumors  that 
the  whole  idea  was  a  sort  of  a  boondoggle, 
that  we  have  all  the  fats  we  need. 

The  facts  are  these:  Military  and  indus- 
trial requirements  for  fats  in  1945  are  over 
21/7  times  the  requirements  for  1940,  and 


It's  a  tough  baby  but  it  needs  a  protective  cover!  Fats  and  oils  are  used  to  make  said 
cover  to  camouflage  military  equipment  and  preserve  it  from  corrosion. 
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well  over  the  requirements  of  last  year.  But, 
although  we  must  have  more  fats  and  oils 
this  year  to  meet  essential  military  and  civil- 
ian needs,  supplies  will  be  smaller  this  year 
than  in  1944  when  hog  slaughter  broke  all 
records.  Furthermore,  it  will  probably  be  a 
year  or  more  before  sizable  imports  can  be 
resumed  from  the  Philippines  despite  the 
fact  that  the  American  flag  once  again  flies 
in  Manila.  ' 

Since  we  can't  fill  a  deficit  of  fats  and  oils 
by  importing  more  from  other  countries,  it 
is  imperative  to  find  other  sources  of  supply. 
That's  where  Mary  Brown,  housewife,  comes 
in — for  used  kitchen  fats  are  the  most  fertile 
remaining  source  of  additional  fats. 

Saving  used  fats  will  add  to  supplies  avail- 
able for  civilian  goods  as  well  as  for  war 
priority  production.  So  in  addition  to  her 
patriotic  interest  in  the  fat  salvage  program, 
the  housewife  has  a  definite  consumer  in- 
terest in  saving  used  fats  to  the  last  drop. 
Fats  are  used  in  making  a  long  list  of  items 
which  are  important  alike  to  the  military 
forces  and  civilians — such  things  as  rain- 
proof fabrics,  medicines,  soaps,  and  synthetic 
rubber.  Military  requirements  for  all  these 
items  must  come  first  but,  by  turning  in 
enough  used  fats,  the  home  folks  can  help 
see  to  it  that  supplies  are  sufficient  to  meet 
essential  civilian  needs,  too.  So  it  behooves 
Mary  Brown  to  pay  no  heed  to  rumors  that 
the  urgency  to  save  used  fats  is  past.  Al- 
though the  difficulty  encountered  in  finding 
enough  storage  space  for  the  lard  which  came 
on  the  market  last  year  lent  plausibility  to 
these  rumors,  conditions  are  different  now. 

The  War  Food  Administration,  War  Pro- 
duction Board,  and  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration are  making  the  facts  known  through 
the  cooperation  of  newspapers,  radio,  and 
other  information  channels.  Still  returns 
from  surveys  indicate  that  rumors  continue 
to  crop  up  from  time  to  time  that  salvage 
isn't  necessary. 

One  urban  housewife,  for  instance,  re- 
ported that  a  misguided  friend  told  her  that 
there  was  no  need  to  save  fat.  By  way  of 
clinching  the  argument  said  "friend"  whis- 
pered confidentially  that  the  armed  forces 
waste  used  fat  at  a  scandalous  rate.  "If  there 
was  any  shortage,  cooks  in  military  posts 
wouldn't  dump  out  used  cooking  fat  like 
they  do,"  said  the  rumor-monger. 

"That's  Hitler  talk,"  was  the  reply  of 
that  particular  housewife  to  this  rumor,  as 
she  continued  to  save  fat.  But  she  didn't 
stop  at  that.  So  that  she  could  function  as  an 
effective  committee  of  one  to  spike  the  story 


which  had  deceived  her  friend,  she  investi- 
gated the  facts.  She  found  that  the  military 
authorities  have  been  vitally  concerned  in 
increasing  supplies  of  fats  and  oils — and  that 
the  armed  forces  salvaged  more  than  50  mil- 
lion pounds  of  used  fats  in  1944.  They 
believe  an  even  better  job  can  be  done  in 
1945,  and  they  are  going  to  try  it. 

Yes,  it  behooves  housewives  to  spike  any 
rumors  calculated  to  prove  that  it's  not  neces- 
sary to  salvage  fats.  And  to  explain  to  their 
neighbors  why  they,  too,  should  join  the  fats 
salvage  brigade. 

Every  Little  Bit  Counts 

Some  housewives  feel  that  they  can't  save 
enough  fat  to  make  any  difference. 

There  must  be  quite  a  lot  of  homemakers 
in  this  category,  judging  from  the  frequency 
with  which  the  suggestion  was  made  that 
Uncle  Sam  should  underline  the  importance 
of  saving  even  a  little  fat. 

Righto!  Arithmetic  proves  it.  One  table- 
spoonful  of  fat  isn't  much.  But  if  all  the  31 
million  housewives  living  in  private  homes 
saved  a  teaspoonful  of  fat  a  day,  in  a  year 
the  saving  would  add  up  to  350  million 
pounds ! 

What  for  a  Container? 

Another  recurring  comment  has  been  that 
it  is  often  difficult  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirement for  delivering  to  the  butcher  or 
grocer  the  used  fat  in  a  tin  container.  Where 
to  get  a  tin  container? 

Answers  to  this  problem  were  not  lacking 
from  persons  interviewed.  Among  the  sug- 
gestions was  to  ask  local  hotels  and  restau- 
rants to  save  empty  cans  for  the  purpose.  One 
enterprising  farm  woman  got  a  5-gallon  can 
from  her  butcher  to  hold  the  large  amount  of 
fat  she  expected  to  save. 

A  clean,  biggish  tin  can  (such  as  fruit 
juice  comes  in,  for  instance)  kept  near  the 
stove  appeals  to  many  housewives  as  the  most 
convenient  solution  to  the  container  problem. 
The  idea  is  to  have  a  tin  container  handy  in 
which  to  pour  the  drippings  from  the  frying 
pan  or  the  skimmings  from  a  too-greasy  pot 
of  soup.  Some  housewives  prefer  to  have 
two — one  for  fats  suitable  for  use  again  in 
cooking  and  another  for  salvage. 

Lids  are  a  problem,  since  coffee  comes  in 
boxes  or  glass  jars  these  days.  Still  it  isn't 
much  of  an  effort  to  tie  a  paper  cover  over 
the  can  of  used  fats  before  it  is  full  enough 
to  be  "spilly."  So  covered,  the  can  can  be 
easily  carried  to  a  collection  point. 


Used  fats  are  needed  for  making  synthetic 
tires  for  the  Army  and  home  folks. 


Where  to  Deliver  the  Fats 

Where  to  deliver  the  used  fats  was  another 
frequently  mentioned  problem.  Some  house- 
wives reported  that  they  had  saved  fat  but 
their  butcher  wasn't  interested  in  buying  it. 
Discouraging  to  say  the  least! 

To  speed  up  and  expand  facilities  for  col- 
lection of  salvaged  fats  has  been  one  of  the 
major  concerns  of  the  War  Food  Adminis- 
tration since  it  has  had  directing  authority  for 
the  fat  salvage  program. 

One  difficulty  has  been  that  some  butchers 
accumulated  more  fat  than  they  had  room 
to  store  until  collectors  would  arrive  to  pick 
it  up.  When  that  happened  they  sometimes 
were  forced  to  suspend  purchases. 

Several  steps  are  being  taken  to  aid  the 
speedy  flow  of  salvaged  fats  from  retailers  to 
renderers  in  areas  where  regular  pick-up 
service  by  truck  has  been  lacking.  In  some 
localities,  special  arrangements  have  been 
made  with  renderers  whereby  they  are  noti- 
fied whenever  the  butcher  has  a  specified 
amount  of  fats  on  hand  to  be  picked  up.  In 
this  way  the  smaller  collector  is  protected 
against  accumulating  an  oversupply  and  the 
renderer  is  saved  from  making  an  unneces- 
sary trip  to  pick  up  a  small  quantity  of  fat. 
In  other  communities  special  arrangements 
have  been  made  with  truckers  who  make 
regular  trips  to  cities  where  renderers  are 
located.  In  addition  the  American  Railway 
Express  has  agreed  to  accept  used  household 
fats  in  leakproof  50-pound  containers  for 
shipment  collect  to  the  renderer.  In  many 
places  local  civic  organizations  have  made 
special  arrangements  with  butchers  and  ren- 
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derers  for  regular  collections  of  all  fats. 

Collectors,  by  the  way,  are  required  to 
give  the  housewife  two  red  points  for  ever}- 
pound  of  kitchen  fats  accepted.  The  house- 
wife is  also  entitled  to  receive  money  for  the 
fats,  the  ceiling  price  being  4  cents  a  pound. 
Although  waste  fat  such  as  rancid  lard  or 
fat  salvaged  from  slaughter  does  not  earn 
red  points,  there  is  genuine  need  for  this  t}pe 
of  fat,  too,  and  the  seller  should  receive  the 
going  market  price  for  it.  ^ 

What  Kind  of  Fats? 

Housewives  would  turn  in  more  used  fats 
if  they  knew  more  about  the  qualit}-  accepted 
— so  say  a  goodly  number  of  the  women 
interviewed.  Here's  the  answer: 

Fats  do  not  need  to  be  edible  to  be  suit- 
able for  salvage.  Dark  or  smelly  fats  have 
not  lost  their  usefulness. 

Water,  bones,  and  other  foreign  matter 
should,  however,  be  removed  from  the  fat 
before  it's  turned  in.  That's  because  such 
material  causes  the  fats  to  deteriorate  quickly 
and  limits  their  usefulness.  It's  desirable  but 
not  necessary  to  strain  the  fats. 

ALL  fats  should  be  saved.  Not  just  bacon 
drippings.  There's  fat,  as  well  as  extra  points, 
to  be  gained  from  saving  the  fat  left  on  the 
family's  dinner  plates.  Skimmings  from 
soups  and  stews  add  to  the  total,  too.  Ren- 
dering out  the  solid  scraps  of  fat  trimmed 
from  meat,  either  before  or  after  cooking,  is 
another  fertile  field  for  salvaging. 

"VC'hen  it's  a  habit,  fats  salvaging  is  simple. 
Many  housewives  don't  realize  how  much  fat 
they  could  save  if  they  made  saving  a  routine 
part  of  their  household  chores. 

One  farm  woman  who  was  interviewed  on 
the  fats  salvage  situation  opined  that  "older 
generation  housewives"  who  have  had  long 
practice  in  saving  do  better  than  the  younger 
generation.  That  was  just  her  opinion  but 
it's  a  challenge  to  the  girls  to  apply  their 
streamlined  efficienq'  to  salvaging  fats. 

Farm  Fats 

One  important  potential  source  of  addi- 
tional used  fats  is  in  rural  areas.  For  one 
thing,  rural  housewives  are  in  a  spot  to  save 
more  fats  than  their  cit}'  sisters  in  1945  be- 
cause they  will  be  having  home-produced 
meat  and  raising  their  own  chickens.  For 
another,  much  slaughtering  of  livestock  is 
done  in  rural  areas  and  that's  an  important 
source  of  fats.  Furthermore,  collections  of 
fats  in  rural  areas  have  not  yet  been  de- 
veloped to  the  degree  that  urban  collections 
have.  For  these  reasons  and  in  view  of  the 


great  need  for  used  fats,  Uncle  Sam  is  look- 
ing to  the  rural  areas  to  intensify  their  ef- 
forts in  salvaging  used  fats  and  better  ar- 
rangements for  collecting  these  fats  are  now 
being  made. 

Farmers  have  done  a  magnificent  job  in 
producing  oil  crops.  But  there's  a  limit  to 
the  amount  of  land  which  can  be  planted  in 
peanuts,  soybeans,  cotton,  and  flaxseed  with- 
out conflicting  with  other  essential  crop 
goals.  But  pounds  of  fat  salvaged  add  to  the 
Nation's  total  supplies  just  as  surely  as  does 
the  planting  of  more  acres  of  oil-producing 
crops. 

The  survey  conducted  in  rural  communi- 
ties in  eight  States  indicates  that  leaders  in 
many  of  these  communities  are  already  giv- 
ing thought  to  ways  to  step  up  collections  of 
used  fats. 

Down  in  Sampson  County,  N.  C,  for  ex- 
ample, nearly  4.000  pounds  of  waste  fats 
were  turned  in  during  a  count}'-wide  contest 
between  home  demonstration  clubs  last  April 
and  May.  This  spring  it  is  hoped  to  better 
that  record,  and  a  S50  war  bond  has  again 
been  offered  by  a  local  firm  to  the  home 
demonstration  club  which  turns  in  the  largest 
amount  of  fat. 

Since  any  transfer  of  used  household  fat 
requires  that  red  points  be  given  at  the  time 
oj_  the  transfer,  most  volunteer  groups,  such 
as  the  P.  T.  A.,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Boy 
Scouts,  Future  Farmers,  or  4-H  Clubs,  will 
find  it  more  convenient  to  designate  a  local 
store  where  housewives  can  turn  in  the  used 
fats  and  get  points  and  cash  and  a  receipt  to 
be  credited  to  a  particular  child  or  club 
participating  in  the  contest. 


Out  in  Oregon,  the  chairman  of  the  Klam- 
ath Count)'  fat  salvage  committee  has  ap- 
pointed a  fat  salvage  chairman  in  each  of  the 
small  towns.  The  dutj'  of  the  local  salvage 
chairman  is  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
butchers  and  restaurants  and  notify  the  count}- 
chairman  if  they  have  any  difficulty  in  mov- 
ing the  fats  they  collect.  The  county  chair- 
man proposes  to  enlist  the  cooperation  of 
collection  centers  and  to  help  them  in  mov- 
ing used  fats  regularly. 

A  number  of  people  out  in  Kansas  agree 
that  sizable  quantities  of  fats  should  be  avail- 
able from  food  preservation  centers  where 
.they  butcher  and  prepare  meat  for  canning 
and  freezing.  Unless  an  effort  is  made  to 
avoid  waste,  much  intestinal  fat  is  thrown 
away.  So  committees  and  individuals  pro- 
moting local  salvage  programs  are  advised  to 
enlist  the  help  of  freezer  plants  that  trim 
meats. 

Farm  families,  incidentally,  have  a  verj" 
personal  interest  in  the  success  of  the  fats 
salvage  drive.  For  fats  are  needed  in  the 
manufacture  of  many  items  which  are  im- 
portant for  farming  and  farm  living — items, 
such  as  insecticides,  fungicides,  tires  to  keep 
farm  trucks  rolling,  and  protective  coatings 
of  many  types. 

Last  but  not  least  is  the  patriotic  urge, 
which  appeals  alike  to  people  in  towns  and 
in  cities. 

Housewives  have  a  real  stake  in  fats  sal- 
vage. For  by  saving  fats  they  are  increasing 
supplies  available  for  essential  militarj'  and 
civilian  products.  They  are  making  a  real 
contribution  to  the  war — and  incidentally 
being  thrift)^ 
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Fish  are  jumpin' 


•  April  brings  fresh  fish  to  market.  With 
the  first  whiff  of  spring,  the  fisherman's 
fancy  turns  to  the  sea.  Along  the  wharves  of 
the  great  fishing  centers,  the  air  hums  with 
the  activity  of  rejuvenation  after  a  long,  hard 
winter.  A  smell  of  tar  hovers  over  the  docks 
where  the  fishermen  first  mend  their  nets, 
then  dip  them  into'  preservatives  and  spread 
them  out  to  dry.  On  the  shore,  men  crawl 
over  hauled-out  boats  to  scrape  off  the  cling- 
ing barnacles.  Everywhere  there's  a  sound  of 
slapping  paint  brushes  and,  through  the 
tumult,  busy  cooks  tote  their  staple  groceries 
for  the  coming  voyage.  On  the  job  a  fisher- 
man must  have  four  or  more  meals  a  day. 

During  the  winter  months  when  storms 
may  send  ships  limping  into  northern  ports, 
covered  with  a  foot  of  ice,  fishing  hits  its 
lowest  ebb.  But  in  March  the  fishing  industry 
begins  to  pick  up,  gets  into  full  swing  by 
April,  and  continues  heavy  until  November. 

Fresh  Fish  Aplenty 

This  year,  according  to  forecasts,  the 
fishermen  are  due  to  bring  us  good  catches. 
Landings  probably  will  excel  those  of  1944, 
and  while  last  year's  haul  was  not  a  record 


catch,  the  fish  supply  was  plentiful. 

How  do  we  know  there'll  be  heavy  land- 
ings of  fish.-*  Forecasting  the  year's  catch, 
no  matter  how  mystical  it  may  sound,  is  no 
crystal  gazing  affair.  Year  by  year,  biologists 
of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  observe  the 
death  rates,  birth  rates,  and  migrations  of 
fish  populations.  From  these  records  they 
can  estimate  the  quantities  of  such  fish  in  the 
sea.  Because  of  the  war,  fishing  has  been 
lighter  during  the  past  few  years,  and  fish 
stocks  have  had  a  chance  to  accumulate. 
Lately,  fishing  vessels  have  been  bringing 
back  more  fish  per  day  than  they  had  for 
some  time  previous.  After  weighing  all  these 
factors,  the  biologists  have  decided  that  fish- 
ing prospects  in  1943  are  bright.  The  prog- 
nosticators  considered  one  other  condition 
when  making  their  calculations  for  this  year. 
Immediately  after  Pearl  Harbor,  the  armed 
services — having  need  for  all  types  of  float- 
ing craft — commandeered  much  of  the  fish- 
ing fleet.  Now  most  of  these  vessels  have 
been  returned  or  replaced  with  new  and  more 
efficient  types.  That  means  more  boats  to  go 
out  to  sea  and  come  back  to  port  with  land- 
ings of  fish. 


Double  Trouble 

There  are,  of  course,  still  wartime  prob- 
lems to  plague  the  fisherman  and  limit  his 
productive  capacity.  Along  with  the  early 
loss  of  some  of  his  boats,  he's  been  restricted 
to  certain  fishing  areas  and  ports.  And 
rightly  so!  Waters  used  as  bombing  areas 
and  for  secret  operations  must  be  forbidderi 
to  the  fisherman.  Then,  too,  in  order  that 
no  enemy  vessels  may  sneak  in,  fishing  boats 
are  obliged  to  put  in  at  designated  ports  to 
which  they  may  be  convoyed  by  the  Navy. 
Earlier  there  were  insufificient  convoys,  but 
now  there  are  enough  to  meet  demands. 

Many  materials  essential  to  the  business  of 
fishing  are  scarce.  Hard  to  get  are  marine 
engines  and  engine  parts,  manila  rope  and 
twine,  cutting  knives  and  hardware  of  all 
kinds,  gloves,  boots,  oil  clothing,  and  forks 
used  on  vessels  and  ashore. 

Not  the  least  of  the  scarce  supplies  is 
labor.  Teen-aged  youths  and  women  take  the 
place  of  men  in  the  filleting,  wrapping,  pack- 
ing, storing,  and  shipping  departments  of  the 
big  fisheries.  And  while  some  keymen  and 
fishermen  are  now  classified  as  essential  in- 
dustry workers,  many  have  gone  to  war. 

Storage  and  transportation  present  diffi- 
culties. Storage  space  is  limited,  demands  for 
refrigerated  cars  are  heavy,  truck  tires  are 
scarce. 

War  or  peace,  one  big  factor  on  which  all 
fishermen's  luck  depends  is  the  weather. 
Storms  will  damage  ships.  Sudden  changes 
in  the  temperature  of  the  water  may  destroy 
fish  or  drive  them  out  of  reach  of  fishing 
nets.  Some  of  the  ravages  of  the  elements 
take  a  toll  for  a  long  time  after.  The  "Yankee 
Hurricane,"  sweeping  the  shores  of  New 
England  in  the  late  thirties,  washed  sand 
over  many  oyster  beds  that  have  been  years 
in  recovering. 

In  the  course  of  normal  events,  disasters 
that  scientists  cannot  explain  will  befall  fish 
and  vegetation  necessary  to  the  life  of  fish. 

For  example,  there's  the  case  of  the  disap- 
pearing smelt.  Before  1943,  the  smelt,  a 
small  silvery  fish  related  to  the  salmon,  went 
to  market  in  numbers  nearing  five  million 
pounds.  More  landed  in  the  nets  of  amateur 
fishermen  at  the  time  of  the  spring  spawning. 
In  the  winter  of  1943  when  fishermen  on 
southern  Lake  Michigan  normally  made  large 
catches  through  the  ice,  the  smelt  began  to 
disappear.  As  the  winter  wore  on,  the  mys- 
terious epidemic  spread  northward  through- 
out Lake  Michigan  and  into  other  Great 
Lakes  with  the  result  that  only  a  million 


Heave  away,  me  hearties!  Fishermen  from  fishing  boat,  Alden,  out  of  Gloucester,  Mass., 
bring  catch  nearer  surface  so  dip  net  can  transfer  fish  to  big  boat. 
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A  pretty  kettle  of  fish. 
Somewhere  off  Cape  Ann, 
fresh-caught  mackerel 
crowd  deck  of  fishing 
boat,  Alden. 


pounds  were  caught.  Last  year  insofar  as  we 
know,  a  single  fisherman  took  twent)-  smelt 
from  his  net.  Now  there's  some  indication 
that  the  smelt  are  returning. 

Another  instance  is  that  of  the  eelgrass, 
a  marshy  weed  in  which  young  scallops  ma- 
ture. Strangely  stricken  a  number  of  years 
ago,  eelgrass  in  many  places  died  out,  and 
wherever  that  happened,  scallop  beds  disap- 
peared. It  was  some  10  years  before  the 
grass  and  the  scallop  beds  returned. 

Down  to  the  Seas 

But  not  war,  nor  weather,  nor  marine 
catastrophes  can  discourage  the  fisherman, 
for  fishing  is  not  a  job  alone  but  a  way  of 
life.  And  it's  a  way  of  life  that  prevails  on 
all  four  sides  of  our  Nation  and  in  Alaska. 
Men  go  down  to  the  seas  in  ships  from  ports 
along  the  coast  of  Maine,  the  middle  and 
south  Atlantic  seaboard,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  along  the  Pacific  coast  up  to  the  Bering 
Sea.  Inland  commercial  fishing  is  confined 
almost  entirely  to  the  Great  Lakes,  the 
Afississippi  and  its  tributaries. 

While  California  leads  in  the  production 
of  fish,  much  of  the  volume  caught  there  goes 
into  the  making  of  animal  feeds,  fertilizers, 
and  industrial  oils.  It's  New  England  that 
gives  us  our  biggest  supplies  of  fresh  and 
frozen  fish.  To  the  wharves  of  the  great 
fishing  centers — Boston,  Gloucester,  New 
Bedford,  and  Portland — come  haddock,  rose- 
fish,  cod,  pollack,  flounder,  and  other  salt 
water  species.  From  these  ports  fish  travel 
Nation-wide  to  our  American  tables. 

Any  Fish  Today? 

In  your  fish  market  during  April  you'll 
likely  find  New  England-caught  cod,  rose- 
fish,  haddock,  flounder,  and  whiting.  Fish 
come  to  your  market  in  many  forms  and  cuts. 
Easiest  to  fix  are  the  steaks,  which  are  cross 
sections  of  large  fish,  and  the  fillets  which 
are  the  meat}-  sides  of  fish  cut  lengthwise 
away  from  the  backbone.  The  latter  may  be 
single  fillets,  butterflies,  or  sticks.  Fish  which 
are  sold  whole,  as  caught,  are  known  as 
whole  or  round ;  those  with  the  entrails  only 
removed  are  called  drawn  fish.  Dressed  fish 
are  fish  from  which  the  entrails^,  head,  and 
tails,  and  usually  the  fins  have  been  removed, 
while  the  pan-dressed  are  smaller  size  fish 
that  may  be  split  along  the  belly  or  back  and 
may  have  the  backbone  removed. 

When  you  are  buying  drawn  fish  or  fish  in 
the  round,  these  are  the  signs  by  which  you 
may  know  a  fresh  fish:  Bright  full  and  bulg- 
ing eyes ;  flesh  that  is  firm  and  elastic ;  scales 
that  cling  to  the  skin;  gills  that  are  reddish 


pink  and  have  a  fresh  odor. 

Chances  are  you'll  buy  most  of  your  fish 
dressed  or  in  some  way  prepared  for  cooking, 
but  even  when  you  buy  pan-dressed  fish,  you 
sometimes  have  to  remove  the  fins. 

To  fin  a  fish,  first  cut  into  the  flesh  at 
each  side  of  the  base  of  the  larger  fins. 
Grasp  the  rear  part  of  the  fin  and  give  it  a 
sudden  yank  toward  the  head  of  the  fish. 
Fins  and  bones  will  come  away,  and  at  the 
same  time  you'll  get  rid  of  most  of  the 
"nuisance"  bones. 

Sometimes  you  may  want  to  fillet  or  bone 
a  large  fish.  With  a  sharp  knife,  cut  down 
through  the  flesh  just  behind  the  head. 
When  the  knife  reaches  the  backbone,  turn 
it  flat  and  cut  the  flesh  along  the  backbone 
to  the  tail.  Lift  off  the  entire  side  of  the 
fish  in  one  piece. 

Away  with  Taboos 

For  the  connoisseur  of  fish  and  those  of 
US  who  have  been  counting  our  red  points 
and  recalling  the  slim  pickings  at  the 
butcher's,  a  plentiful  supply  of  fish  will  be 
welcome.  But,  true  enough,  there  are  among 
us  many  nonfish-eaters.  And  like  as  not 
their  prejudices  against  fish  hark  back  to 
some  one  experience.  The  housewife  com- 
plains that  fish  leaves  a  fishy  odor  on  her 
hands,  her  flat  silver,  and  her  dishes.  An- 
other will  not  eat  fish  because  of  supersti- 
tions and  taboos.  Far  too  many  think  of 
fish  as  a  dry,  string)'  meat    without  flavor. 

All  are  prejudices  easily  overcome  with  a 
little  effort.  To  get  rid  of  the  fish  smell  is 
a  simple  process.  When  you've  finished 
preparing  and  cooking  fish,  dip  your  hands 
in  hot,  salty  water.   Rinse  and  then  wash 


your  hands,  but  be  sure  you  use  the  salme 
solution  before  you  use  soap.  Your  dishes, 
with  the  odor  of  fish,  will  respond  to  the 
same  treatment. 

A  few  facts  and  a  bit  of  reasoning  will 
dispel  most  fish  superstitions.  Commonly 
we  hear,  "Don't  drink  milk  and  eat  sea 
food  at  the  same  meal."  Such  a  fallaq-  is 
readily  seen  when  we  remember  that  oyster 
stew,  clam  chowder,  and  lobster  a  la  New- 
burg  are  made  with  milk.  Or  we  may  recall 
the  old  superstition  that  fresh  oysters  are 
poisonous  in  the  months  spelled  without  an 
R.  The  truth  is  that  in  many  areas  oysters 
spawn  during  May,  June,  July,  and  August, 
and  are  likely  to  be  waterj'  and  thin  at  that 
season.  In  the  days  when  we  had  poor 
refrigeration  it's  probable  that  the  warm 
weather  of  the  R-less  months  caused  highly 
perishable  foods  like  oysters  to  spoil.  But 
fresh  oysters  in  any  month  will  have  no 
damaging  effect  on  your  health  when  you 
eat  them. 

Of  all  the  reasons  why  many  folks  dis- 
like fish,  probably  poor  cooking  accounts 
for  more  prejudices  than  any  other.  The 
secret  of  cooking  fish  is  the  secret  of  cooking 
all  protein  foods.  Use  low,  slow  heat.  That 
is  the  first  and  basic  principle.  The  second 
is  to  know  whether  your  fish  is  fat  or  lean 
and  cook  accordingly.  Bake  or  broil  fat  fish. 
Simmer,  steam,  or  make  into  chowders  the 
lean  fish.  Frj-  either  one. 

Too  many  food  dislikes  at  any  time  can 
limit  our  food  enjoyment.  But  now  with  a 
war  to  win.  meat  scarce,  and  fish  abundant, 
there  has  never  been  a  better  time  to  over- 
come fish  prejudices  and  cultivate  a  taste 
for  the  food  from  the  sea. 
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CONSUMER  CREDIT 

TEN  CLOSE-UPS  OF  CONSUMER 
CREDIT,  Farm  Credit  Administration,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  Circ.  25.  19-tO. 
(A  series  of  articles  previously  published  in 
the  Consumers'  Guide.)  Limited  supply. 
Write  to  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington 
25,  D.  C.  15  cents. 

USING  CREDIT  INSTRUMENTS,  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  Circ.  16.  July  1941.  This  31- 
page  booklet  indicates  in  a  general  way  the 
legal  consequences  and  effects  of  credit  in- 
struments, and  suggests  how  to  avoid  the 
more  common  errors  in  connection  with 
their  use.  For  free  copies  write  to  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  Kansas  City  8,  Mo. 

CREDIT  PROBLEMS  OF  FAMILIES, 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Federal  Security 
Agency.  Vocational  Division  Bulletin  No. 
206.  1940.  This  100-page  bulletin  was  pre- 
pared to  aid  teachers  in  their  guidance  of 
students  in  an  understanding  of  credit  in 
family  and  personal  financial  management. 
Write  to  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington 
25,  D.  C.  20  cents. 

EXPLANATORY  STATEMENTS  ON 
REGULATION  W,  CONSUMER  CREDIT, 
may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  in  one  of  the  following  cities: 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Cleveland, 
Richmond,  Atlanta,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Minneapolis,  Kansas  City  (Mo.),  Dallas, 
or  San  Francisco. 

FACTS  YOU  SHOULD  KNOW 
ABOUT  BORROWING.  One  of  a  series 
of  booklets  intended  to  aid  consumers  in 
their  everyday  money  management  problems 
and  relations  with  business.  Lending  agen- 
cies, credit,  and  security  requirements  are 
discussed.  Copies  are  available  from  local 
Better  Business  Bureaus,  or  from  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Better  Business  Bu- 
reaus, 212  Cuyahoga  Building,  Cleveland 
14,  Ohio.  5  cents. 

For  copies  of  the  following  publications 
write  to  Pollak  Foundation  for  Economic 
Research,  Jaffrey,  N.  H.: 

ONE   HUNDRED    PROBLEMS  IN 

CONSUMER  CREDIT,  by  Charles  H. 


Mergendahl  and  LeBaron  R.  Foster.  For 
use  by  classes  in  applied  mathematics  and 
in  consumer  economics.   10  cents. 

SMALL  LOAN  LAWS  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES.  Fifth  ed.  September 

1943.  10  cents. 

CONSUMER  CREDIT  CHARGES 
AFTER  THE  WAR.  (From  the  Journal  of 
Business,  University  of  Chicago.)  January 

1944.  10  cents. 

INFLATION  AND  PRICE  CONTROL 

Free  copies  of  the  following  may  be  ob- 
tained from  regional  offices  of  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  in  San  Francisco, 
Denver,  Washington,  D.  C,  Atlanta,  Chi- 
cago, Boston,  Cleveland,  and  New  York 
City: 

WINNING  THE  WAR  BY  DOING 
MY  PART  ON  THE  HOME  FRONT. 
An  illustrated  1 6-page  booklet  on  price 
control  and  rationing. 

PROTECT  YOUR  SAVINGS— HELP 
PREVENT  INFLATION.  OPA  Infor- 
mation Leaflet  No.  26.  January  1945.  A 
comparison  of  individual  savings  during 
two  wars. 

PRICE  CONTROL  PROTECTS  THE 
FARM.  OPA  Information  Leaflet  No.  22. 
September  1944.  Includes  a  comparison 
of  the  farmers'  economic  position  during 
the  last  war  with  that  of  today,  and  urges 
support  of  the  stabilization  program. 

THE  CLOTHING  SITUATION. 
OPA  Information  Leaflet  No.  24.  Novem- 
ber 1944.  A  discussion  of  clothing  short- 
ages and  increased  prices.  Compares 
prices  during  the  two  world  wars. 

AMERICA'S  PRICING  OBJECTIVES 
DURING  THE  RECONVERSION 
PERIOD.  OPA  Information  Leaflet  No. 
27.  January  1945.  Sets  forth  the  dangers 
of  inflation  and  deflation  and  suggests  a 
way  to  bring  about  a  high  and  rising 
standard  of  living. 

STUDY -DISCUSSION  OUTLINE 
ON  RECONVERSION  PRICING.  In- 
formation Bulletin  162.  November  1944. 
The  outline  was  prepared  for  use  by 
schools  and  colleges,  civic  organizations, 
and  by  labor,  farm,  business,  and  pro- 
fessional groups. 


THE  RECORD  OF  OPA.  Mimeo- 
graphed (revised).  November  1944.  A 
brief  history  of  the  organization  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration. 

HOME  GARDENING 

For  free  copies  of  the  following,  write  to 
Office  of  Information,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C: 

GROWING  VEGETABLES  IN 
TOWN  AND  CITY.  MP  5  38.  January 
1944.  Directions  are  given  for  tool  selec- 
tion and  care,  soil  preparation  and  im- 
provement, planting,  and  culture  of 
specific  crops.  Charts  show  average  plant- 
ing and  harvesting  dates. 

THE  FARM  GARDEN.  FB  1673 
(revised) .  February  1942.  A  guide  for 
planting,  cultivating,  irrigating,  canning, 
and  storage  of  garden  crops  in  the  various 
areas  of  the  United  States. 

A  VICTORY  GARDENER'S  HAND- 
BOOK ON  INSECTS  AND  DISEASES. 
MP  525.  February  19-44.  An  aid  in 
identifying  the  more  common  insects  and 
diseases  that  attack  vegetable  gardens, 
with  directions  for  their  control. 

INSECTICIDES  AND  EQUIPMENT 
FOR  CONTROLLING  INSECTS  ON 
FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES.  MP 
526.  November  1943.  Deals  with  sources, 
supplies,  and  uses  of  insecticides.  Of  par- 
ticular assistance  to  advisers  on  Victory 
Garden  programs,  and  to  market  garden- 
ers, fruit  growers,  nurserymen,  and  others 
concerned  with  the  control  of  insects  by 
insecticides. 

VICTORY  GARDEN  INSECT  GUIDE. 
AWI-95.  May  1944.  A  general  discussion 
of  insects  and  their  control. 

CUTWORMS  IN  THE  GARDEN. 
L  2  (revised) .  June  1943.  Formula  for 
baits  and  directions  for  using  them  to 
combat  cutworms. 

DISEASE  -  RESISTANT  VARIETIES 
OF  VEGETABLES  FOR  THE  HOME 
GARDEN.  L  203  (revised).  March  1943. 
Describes  diseases  which  have  caused 
heavy  losses  and  offers  information  about 
varieties  resistant  to  them. 
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Relief  from  the  tight  potato  supply  for 
corvsumers  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
should  result  from  recent  action  of  the 
WFA  promoting  the  transportation  by  boat 
of  Irish  potatoes  from  the  Maine  storage 
areas  to  the  mid-  and  south-Atlantic  sea- 
board. Because  of  the  higher  wartime  cost 
of  water  transportation,  shippers  had  not 
been  using  boats  to  move  potatoes  out  of 
Maine  where  nearly  one-third  of  the  103,- 
530,000  bushels  of  all  merchantable  po- 
tatoes in  storage  is  located.  Under  the 
WFA  program  shippers  will  receive  pay- 
ments to  absorb  the  difference  between 
shipping  by  rail  and  by  boat.  The  program 
is  expected  to  relieve  the  shortage  of  re- 
frigerator cars,  make  a  substantial  saving  In 
car  miles,  and  alleviate  the  generally  con- 
gested rail  situation  in  the  Northeast. 

Allocations  of  fabric  for  the  production 
of  6  to  7  million  additional  units  of  infants' 
and  children's  apparel  were  made  available 
recently  by  WPB's  Office  of  Civilian  Re- 
quirements. The  original  program  as  an- 
nounced November  I,  1944,  called  for  the 
production  of  approximately  30  million 
units  of  infants'  and  children's  apparel  to  be 
produced  by  March  31,  1945. 

Dollar-and-cent  ceiling  prices  have  just 
been  placed  on  the  limited  supply  of  steel 
Ice  boxes  to  be  manufactured  during  the 
year.  These  will  be  the  first  such  ice  boxes 
manufactured  since  1941.  Average  retail 
prices  throughout  the  United  States  will 
range  from  $37.50  to  $67.50  and  will  cover 
sales  of  19  new  models. 

The  home-canning  sugar  program  has 
been  announced  by  the  OPA  for  the  1945 
canning  season.  Although  the  total  amount 
allotted  for  home  canning  (700,000  tons]  Is 
about  the  same  as  last  year,  individual  re- 
quests will  be  more  carefully  considered. 
Last  year  consumers  actually  bought  300,- 
000  tons  more  sugar  than  was  intended  or 
needed  for  home  canning.  The  new  program 
is  aimed  at  a  fair  division  of  the  available 
sugar  among  those  housewives  who  actually 
use  the  extra  sugar  for  canning. 

This  year  there  will  be  no  ration  stamp  In 
War  Ration  Book  4  good  for  sugar  for 
canning.  Instead  each  housewife  must  ap- 
ply in  person  or  by  mail  to  her  local  board. 
At  that  time  she  will  be  required  to  fill  out 
a  form,  listing  each  mem'oer  of  her  family 
for  whom  she  is  applying,  the  amount  of 
home  canning  she  did  last  year,  and  the 
amount  she  expects  to  can  this  season. 
Spare, Stamp  No.  13  from  Book  4  for  each 
member  of  the  family  must  be  attached  to 
the  application.  Total  allowance  cannot 
exceed  20  pounds  per  person,  or  160 
pounds  to  a  single  family,  even  though  the 
family  may  contain  more  than  eight  persons. 


The  I  ocal  board  will  calculate  the  amount 
of  the  ration  on  the  basis  of  I  pound  of 
sugar  for  every  4  quarts  of  finished  fruit.  In 
addition  the  housewife  may  have,  within  the 
20-pound  maximum,  up  to  5  pounds  per 
person  for  canning  vegetables  and  for 
making  jams,  jellies,  relishes,  catsup,  etc. 
Both  5-pound  and  I -pound  coupons  will  be 
Issued  In  order  to  meet  as  closely  as  possible 
the  total  a  family  needs.  Applications  will 
not  be  accepted  after  October  3  I .  OPA 
district  offices  will  announce  the  dates  when 
issuance  of  coupons  will  begin  and  end  in 
each  area  and  these  dates  will  be  related 
to  the  canning  season  in  the  area.  No  more 
than  two  applications  will  be  accepted  from 
any  one  family. 

The  700,000-ton  allocation  is  ample  to 
meet  actual  home  canning  needs  if  all  sugar 
allotted  for  home  canning  Is  used  for  that 
purpose  and  if  home  canners  stay  within  the 
one-to-four  sugar  limits  recommended  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  used  by 
OPA  In  issuing  rations. 

Reductions  in  consumer  prices  for  house- 
hold cooking  and  heating  stoves  are  ex- 
pected to  result  from  a  forthcoming  plan 
requiring  specific  retail  ceilings  with  price 
tags  placed  on  the  stoves  by  the  manufac- 
turer. Up  to  the  present  time  stoves  have 
been  under  relatively  loose  controls  at 
wholesale  and  retail,  the  OPA  says,  and  the 
new  program  should  effect  savings  to  con- 
sumers. 

Home  preservation  of  food  will  be  made 
easier  by  a  new  WPB  directive  allowing 
enameled  ware  manufacturers  to  use  suffi- 
cient Iron  and  steel  to  make  about  500,000 
enameled  cold  pack  canners  for  the  1945 
canning  season,  the  same  amount  as  was 
permitted'  last  year.  This  is  about  half  as 
many  as  were  made  in  the  year  ended  June 
30,  1941.  Each  manufacturer  may  make 
cold  pack  canners  in  one  size  only.  Canners 
may  vary  in  liquid  capacity  from  17  to  25 
quarts,  but  should  be  designed  to  hold 
seven  one-quart  jars,  nine  one-pint  jars,  or 
four  half-gallon  jars,  and  should  be  deep 
enough  to  cover  a  standard  one-quart  jar 
with  at  least  I  Inch  of  v/ater. 

From  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
comes  a  story  of  a  vigilant  campaign  against 
the  "economic  cheats"  who  constitute  a 
small  proportion  of  the  trade  and  who  are 
taking  advantage  of  wartime  conditions  to 
reap  profits  from  gullible  consumers.  During 
the  1944  fiscal  year  the  number  of  seizures 
and  prosecutions  for  misbranding  drugs 
with  false  and  misleading  claims  was  the 
highest  since  the  enactment  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Act  of  1938.  In  general,  the  en- 
forcement efforts  have  been  concentrated 
on  substantial  substitutions  and  dangerous 


departures  from  the  normal  in  food,  drug, 
and  cosmetic  supplies.  The  fight  against 
indiscriminate  over-the-counter  sale  of  sulfa 
and  other  prescription  drugs  has  been  con- 
tinued along  with  research  and  control  over 
the  manufacture  of  penicillin  to  keep  the 
miracle  drug  up  to  the  highest  standards. 
On  the  asset  side,  the  F&DA  reports  that 
despite  wartime  conditions  and  Increased 
mass  feeding  of  war  workers,  there  has  been 
no  significant  Increase  in  the  number  of 
food  poisoning  cases  and  that  more  than  95 
percent  of  the  Nation's  druggists  are  living 
up  to  their  obligations  under  the  provisions 
of  the  law  covering  dangerous  drugs. 

Children  eating  their  noonday  meal  un- 
der a  low-cost  school  lunch  program  will 
benefit  from  an  OPA  action  authorizing  a 
service  wholesalers'  mark-up  for  cheese  de- 
livered to  warehouses  and  other  places  dis- 
tributing cheese  to  school  kitchens.  Pre- 
viously, no  mark-up  was  allowed  for  such 
delivery  and  wholesalers  preferred  to  sell 
where  they  could  obtain  a  higher  price  for 
their  product.  But  after  an  appeal  was  re- 
ceived from  the  City  of  New  York  for  a 
remedy  to  this  situation,  the  OPA  amended 
its  pricing  method  to  encourage  delivery 
of  Cheddar  cheese  to  municipally  operated 
kitchens  preparing  free  or  low-cost  lunches 
for  school  children. 

Victory  gardeners  again  this  year  may 
apply  for  extra  gasoline  rations  if  the  gar- 
den is  not  more  than  15  miles  from  the 
applicant's  home  or  place  of  work,  if  the 
area  to  be  cultivated  is  at  least  1 ,500  square 
feet,  if  there  is  no  alternative  means  of 
transportation,  and  if  the  mileage  Is  needed 
to  provide  necessary  labor  for  cultivation. 
In  addition,  ride-sharing  arrangements  must 
be  made  if  possible.  The  ration  may  not 
provide  mileage  in  excess  of  300  miles  dur- 
ing the  6-month  period  immediately  follow- 
ing the  date  of  application. 

Recently  prepared  for  use  as  reference 
material  in  the  6-Point  Program  for  Con- 
sumer Study  are  a  series  of  one-page 
articles  outlining  the  important  information 
consumers  should  know  when  buying  eggs^ 
meats,  canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  and 
poultry  products.  Included  are  brief  sum- 
maries of  the  supply  situation  for  each  com- 
modity, the  contribution  each  group  makes 
to  the  diet,  the  retail  grades,  home  storage 
methods,  and  the  various  Federal  acts 
protecting  consumers  against  misgrading, 
adulteration,  false  contents,  etc.  For  copies 
of  Consumers  Look  at  Eggs,  Consumers 
Look  at  Poultry,  Consumers  Look  at  Com- 
mercially Canned  Foods,  and  Consumers 
Look  at  Meat,  write  to  Consumers'  Guide, 
War  Food  Administration,  Washington  25, 
D.  C. 
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Gardens  of  the  Pacific 

Where  once  a  battle  raged — Guam,  Sai- 
pan,  and  Tinian — now  gardens  of  lettuce, 
Chinese  cabbage,  cucumbers,  melons,  toma- 
toes, and  corn  are  grown  to  feed  servicemen. 
Over  10,000  acres  on  the  islands  of  the 
Central  Pacific,  now  under  cultivation,  are 
expected  to  yield  about  5,000  tons  of  fresh 
vegetables  monthly.  Specialists  of  the  For- 
eign Economic  Administration  have  supplied 
individual  gardeners  —  servicemen  at  rest 
camps  and  commercial  growers — with  seeds, 
tools,  and  advice.  A  few  crops  that  were 
tried  experimentally  in  the  South  Pacific  will 
be  abandoned  in  the  new  areas.  No  turnips 
will  be  sown  because  the  troops  didn't  like 
them.  Spinach,  peas,  and  string  beans  will 
be  abandoned  because  of  the  time  consumed 
in  cooking  preparation ;  and  Irish  potatoes, 
although  popular,  will  not  be  cultivated  as 
they  have  proved  unsuccessful.  However, 
two  fruits — papaya  and  pineapple — have 
been  added  to  the  Central  Pacific  crops  now 
under  cultivation. 

When  You  Spade 

Garden  experts  of  USDA  suggest  that  50 
to  60  pounds  of  commercial  fertilizer  ap- 
plied immediately  after  spading  and  then 
deeply  raked  into  the  surface  soil  before 
planting  should  take  care  of  the  needs  of  a 
garden  30  by  50  feet  if  soil  is  in  good 
physical  condtion.  Or  an  equivalent  amount 
of  fertilizer  may  be  applied  in  trenches  2  to 
3  inches  to  one  side  of  a  planting  row  just 
before  seed  goes  into  the  ground.  Some  of 
the  supply  may  be  reserved  for  use  as  side 
dressing  of  the  rows  after  the  plants  are 
well  started.  More  fertilizer  at  early  spading 
time — about  10  to  20  pounds^makes  for 


higher  fertility  on  second  or  third  rate  soil 
and  an  additional  25  or  30  pounds  may  be 
applied  in  midsummer  as  a  top  dressing.  If 
your  garden  is  fortunate  enough  to  receive 
manure  or  compost,  a  good  way  to  apply 
part  of  the  commercial  fertilizer  is  to  scatter 
it  over  the  blanket  of  compost  or  manure 
and  work  all  of  this  into  the  soil  at  spring 
spading  time. 

More  Nutritious  Rice 

Because  of  public  demand  for  rice  white 
in  color  and  suitable  for  storage,  a  high 
polished  white  rice  has  become  the  accepted 
retail  product.  However,  such  rice  has  little 
of  its  original  vitamin  content,  since  the 
bran  layer  and  germ  lying  close  to  the  rice 
kernel  are  removed  in  the  polishing  process. 
Comes  now  a  new  machine,  developed  by 
agricultural  engineers  of  the  University  of 
Arkansas  and  sponsored  by  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board,  which  peels  the  rice  rapidly 
in  one  operation  without  takmg  away  the 
nutritional  value  that  characterizes  un- 
polished or  brown  rice.  The  rice  peeled  by 
the  new  machine  is  not  quite  as  white  as  the 
product  commonly  sold,  but  it  keeps  as  well 
as  any  other  rice  processed  in  other  ways  to 
retain  vitamin  content. 


Family  Pride 

Specially  selected  and  bred  hens  that 
regularly  lay  large,  strong-shelled  eggs 
which  are  less  porous  than  the  average  egg 
have  recently  been  developed  by  poultry 
scientists  of  the  USDA.  Starting  7  years 
ago  with  200  White  Leghorns,  a  family  line 
has  been  developed  in  which  the  hens  lay 
large  eggs  with  strong  shells.  Eggs  with 
such  shells  will  help  reduce  the  present 
heavy  loss  from  breakage  and  will  also  pre- 
vent some  spoilage. 


Spilt  Milk 

If  table  cloths,  towels,  and  clothes  on 
which  milk  has  been  spilled  are  rinsed  in 
clear,  cold  water  before  they  are  washed, 
there  needn't  be  any  tears.  It's  the  calcium 
and  protein  in  milk  which  cause  difficulties 
in  washing  dishes  and  glasses  that  have  held 
milk  and  in  laundering  milk-spotted  fabrics. 
The  calcium  forms  an  insoluble  curd  with 
the  soap  in  the  dish  water,  and  the  protein 
hardens  or  coagulates  when  it  comes  in 
contact  with  the  heat  of  the  water  in  the 
dishpan  or  laundry  tub.  Home  economists 
of  USDA  suggest  that  if  milky  dishes  and 
fabrics  are  rinsed  in  cold  water  before  com- 
ing in  contact  with  warm  soapy  water  much 
of  the  calcium  and  protein  will  be  carried 
away  so  that  washing  may  be  done  satis- 
factorily. 

From  1600 

Men  of  the  Renaissance  may  have  gotten  a 
bigger  helping  of  vitamin  C  in  their  apple 
than  we  get  in  many  of  ours.  Most  apples 
today,  though  as  high  or  higher  in  vitamin 
A  than  oranges  or  grapefruit,  are  much  lower 
in  vitamin  C.  Tests  being  made  at  the  New 
York  State  Experiment  Station  may  lead  to  a 
future  American  apple  that  can  measure  up 
to  the  orange.  Using  an  ancient  variety,  the 
White  Calville,  probably  of  French  origin, 
scientists  hope  to  develop  from  it  a  modern 
product  of  high  vitamin  C  content. 
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Help  write 
your 

•  The  need  for  volunteer  farm  workers  this 
year  is  greater  than  ever  before. 

The  1945  food  production  goals  are  as 
high  as  last  year  but  there  are  fewer  regular 
hands  to  do  the  work.  Many  farm  boys  are 
going  into  the  armed  forces,  thus  leaving  a 
heavier  burden  on  those  at  home.  Farm 
equipment  is  getting  older  and  is  hard  to 
replace  from  the  limited  stocks  of  new  ma- 
chinery. 

Yet  the  need  for  food  and  fiber  for  war 
uses  continues  to  mount — with  the  result  that 
it  has  been  necessary  to  cut  somewhat  the 
supplies  of  many  foods  allocated  to  civilians. 

The  Government  and  farmers  are  working 
together  to  see  to  it  that  essential  civilian  re- 
quirements are  met.  The  people  who  live  in 
villages  and  cities  also  have  the  opportunity 
to  help  guarantee  ample  food  supplies  for 
themselves  and  war  needs.  They  can  help 
produce  them ! 

About  four  million  extra  hands  will  be 
needed  to  finish  the  big  production  job  that 
farmers  have  set  out  to  do  in  1945.  In  most 
parts  of  the  country  during  some  time  of  the 
year  there  will  be  crop  emergencies  calling  for 
community  action.  Jobs  will  vary  with  the 
crop,  the  season,  and  the  part  of  the  country. 
And  many  jobs — from  picking  strawberries 
in  the  spring  to  harvesting  tomatoes  in  the 
fall — can  be  done  by  inexperienced  hands. 
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meal  ticket 

Food  will  be  wasted  and  production  will 
slacken  unless  young  people,  women,  and 
older  men  answer  the  call  for  action  on  the 
farm  front.  And  we  can't  afford  to  waste 
food  or  slacken  our  food  production — not  so 
long  as  the  war  lasts.  Even  if  the  fighting 
should  end  suddenly  in  Europe,  essential 
military  and  relief  requirements  will  continue 
high.  So  it  is  important  that  we  do  our  best 
to  maintain  production  and  bring  in  a  big 
harvest  this  year. 

Volunteer  workers  have  proved  their  worth 
by  the  signal  service  they  performed  during 
previous  years  in  helping  farm  families  to 
break  production  records  each  successive  year 
of  the  war  —  their  inexperience  and  the 
smaller  total  of  farm  workers,  notwithstand- 
ing. 

It  is  a  testimonial  to  the  hard  work  and 
patriotism  of  recruits  from  villages  and  cities 
that  last  year's  crop  loss  was  less  than  normal 
in  spite  of  the  reduced  labor  force. 

The  splendid  response  of  volunteer  farm 
workers  may  well  have  been  a  determining 
factor  in  encouraging  farmers  once  again  to 
undertake  to  equal  their  1944  production 
record.  Certainly  the  1945  goal  cannot  be 
reached  without  emergency  farm  helpers. 

Fortunately  for  our  food  prospects,  most 
communities  have  gained  experience  during 
the  war  years  in  successfully  meeting  farm 


labor  emergencies  as  they  occur.  In  many  lo- 
calities civic  groups  and  youth  organizations 
are  standing  by,  ready  to  send  help  as  needed. 
Data  on  community  farm  labor  needs  have 
been  compiled,  along  with  lists  of  prospective 
workers. 

Some  young  people  who  spent  their  vaca- 
tions working  on  nearby  farms  are  looking 
forward  to  going  back  this  summer,  and  the 
farmers  who  hired  them,  rather  skeptically 
sometimes,  will  be  mighty  glad  to  have  them 
again.  Similarly,  many  adults  who  on  week 
ends  or  holidays  helped  with  farm  work  are 
planning  to  continue  the  good  work  this 
year. 

But  many  new  recruits  will  be  needed  to  do 
the  job.  Therefore,  it  behooves  every  able- 
bodied  person  who  can  spare  a  day,  a  week  or 
longer  to  watch  for  local  announcements  ask- 
ing for  workers  and  to  contact  the  local  farm 
labor  office  when  the  call  comes. 

Aside  from  the  emergency  help  called  in 
during  peak  labor  periods,  there  is  need  for 
workers  who  can  stay  on  the  job  for  a  whole 
season.  Boys  and  girls  out  of  school  for  the 
summer  or  teachers  on  vacation  fit  into  this 
category. 

For  information  about  this  type  of  job, 
prospective  workers  should  contact  their 
county  agent,  if  they  live  in  a  rural  area.  Even 
in  urban  areas  which  do  not  have  a  county 
agent  there  is  usually  a  farm  labor  ot¥ice 
where  information  may  be  obtained. 

Whenever  possible  prospective  farm  work- 
ers are  urged  to  take  jobs  near  home.  While 
the  idea  of  a  working  vacation  on  a  farm 
halfway  across  the  continent  may  sound 
tempting  it  isn't  practical — as  it  involves 
needless  travel  on  overcrowded  railroads  or 
waste  of  gas  and  tires. 

Recruits  should  realize  that  farm  work  is 
hard — that  the  farm  is  no  place  for  an  easy 
vacation.  At  the  same  time  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  work  outdoors  is  healthful 
and  satisfying,  and  that  in  addition  to  mod- 
erate pay  it  will  pay  big  dividends  in  terms  of 
patriotic  service  rendered  and  food  produced 
for  the  dining  tables  and  mess  halls  of  the 
United  Nations. 
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Consumers'  guide 


D-Day  in  the  kitchen 


Longer  supply  lines  and  greater  relief  needs 
bring  war  nearer  home.    Tight  food  supplies 
challenge  homemakers  to  use  food  wisely. 


•  As  battle  fronts  move  farther  away,  farther 
into  the  strongholds  of  Axis  lands,  they  ac- 
tually bring  the  fighting  closer  to  the  cup- 
boards and  kitchens  of  America. 

We  are  feeling  the  pinch  of  a  tighter  sup- 
ply situation  for  many  rationed  foods.  Some 
homemakers  find  this  hard  to  understand. 
Many  questions  have  been  asked  in  recent 
weeks,  since  housewives  are  for  the  first  time 
encountering  in  small  measure  some  of  the 
marketing  difficulties  with  which  housewives 
in  other  warring  countries  have  long  had  to 
contend. 

Why  is  the  food  situation  tighter  now  when 
more  enemy-held  territory  is  falling  inlo  al- 
lied hands?  With  our  farmers  producing 
about  a  third  more  food  than  before  the  war, 
why  is  it  necessary  for  civilians  to  cut  down 
on  consum"ption  of  many  important  foods  .-^ 
Why  are  we  sending  food  overseas  for  relief? 

Enough  to  Eat 

These  last  questions  are  based  on  a  mis- 
taken notion.  They  imply  that  civilian  food 
supplies  for  1945  won't  be  enough  for  health 
and  efficienq'.  Actually  there  is  no  worr}'  on 
that  score.  For  Uncle  Sam  has  set  up  safe- 
guards to  make  sure  that  essential  civilian 
food  requirements  are  not  neglected  in  meet- 
ing the  increased  needs  for  military  and  for- 
eign relief  feeding. 

True,  noncivilian  requirements  for  many 
important  foods  are  higher  and  civilian  sup- 
plies are  tighter.  As  a  result,  many  house- 
wives are  finding  their  marketing  problem 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  grocer's  shelf 
is  sometimes  bare  of  particular  items. 

Still  our  markets  are  adequately  stocked 
with  good  things  compared  with  shops  in 
most  other  nations  in  this  war-torn  world. 
Since  the  war  began  most  Americans  have 
been  eating  better  than  in  pre-war  days.  And 
even  though  it's  been  necessarj^  to  curtail 
civilian  supplies  in  recent  weeks,  stocks  of 
food  on  hand  and  in  prospect  are  expected  to 
allow  an  average  diet  that  is  nutritionally 
adequate. 


That's  generally  speaking.  But  generalities 
don't  put  meat  into  the  butcher's  showcase 
after  it's  sold  out,  or  fill  the  sugar  bowls  in 
our  cupboards. 

And  when  it  comes  to  eating,  most  of  us 
are  creatures  of  habit.  We  want  to  eat  as 
usual  or  know  the  reason  why. 

And  if  there's  good  and  sufficient  reason 
for  us  civilians  to  tighten  our  belts  somewhat 
during  1945,  why  then  it's  our  big  chance  to 
prove  we're  worthy  comrades  and  kinsmen  of 
our  fighting  men.  So  let's  look  at  the  good 
and  sufficient  reasons. 

Military  Needs 

Military  requirements  for  many  rationed 
food  items  are  up  for  1945.  More  men  are 
in  the  service.  More  men  overseas  require 
bigger  shipping  inventories ;  lengthened  sup- 
ply lines  mean  a  larger  volume  of  supplies 
moving  over  greater  distances  for  longer 
periods  of  time. 

With  more  men  in  action,  more  food  is 
exposed  to  the  risk  of  combat  losses.  Sound 
militar)'  planning  calls  for  ample  reserves  to 
take  the  place  of  food  destroyed  by  enemy 
action. 

So  long  as  we  continue  to  advance,  our 
supply  lines  will  continue  to  lengthen.  More 
men  in  the  Pacific  mean  more  supplies  out 
there.  Besides,  we  can't  expect  to  get  as  much 
food  from  Australia  as  we  had  been  getting, 
since  a  widespread  drought  has  hit  that 
country. 

Larger  Relief  Needs 

Every  mile  we  advance  in  Axis-held  terri- 
tory increases  the  relief  problems  of  the 
United  Nations.  With  savage  thoroughness, 
the  retreating  Japs  and  Germans  pillage  and 
lay  waste  to  food  supplies,  leaving  to  our 
military  authorities  the  responsibilit)'  of  feed- 
ing the  liberated  people  or  letting  them 
starve. 

Starvation  brings  in  its  wake  chaos.  Even 
if  Americans  could  harden  their  hearts  to  the 
cries  of  the  hungry  our  military  and  peace 


aims  would  compel  us  to  feed  these  suffering 
people. 

Lend-lease  Needs  Continue 

The  continuing  need  for  foods  to  keep  the 
armies  of  our  allies  on  the  march  and  their 
workers  on  the  job  must  be  met.  The  food 
we  send  to  Russia  and  England  represents  the 
margin  between  enough  for  essential  fighting 
needs  and  too  little.  Food  to  power  the  ad- 
vances of  our  allies  on  other  fronts  takes  the 
pressure  off  our  own  soldiers — saves  Ameri- 
can lives. 

Our  position  as  the  best-fed  civilian  popu- 
lation of  the  United  Nations  is  due  to  produc- 
tion of  American  farmers.  They  have  loyally 
carried  out  the  long-range  war  plans  of  farm 
leaders  and  Government  food  experts  who  set 
production  goals  to  yield  the  maximum  of 
food  from  the  land,  with  the  labor  and  ma- 
chinery available. 

But  the  fact  that  we  are  the  best-fed  nation 
still  doesn't  answer  the  question  of  what's 
happened  to  particular  food  items. 

Less  Meat 

Let's  consider  the  missing  meat.  Total  meat 
production  is  running  about  25  percent  be- 
low the  early  months  of  last  year,  when 
livestock  numbers  had  reached  an  all-time 
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Use  plenty  of  fresh  vegetables  when  they  are  seasonally  abundant.  That's  always  been 
smart — but  it's  smarter  nowadays  since  supplies  of  many  rationed  foods  are  tighter. 


high.  There  were  so  many  animals  on  Ameri- 
can farms  and  feed  stocks  were  disappearing 
so  rapidly  that  farmers  couldn't  safely  con- 
tinue producing  meat  at  that  rate — despite 
the  high  reserves  of  feed  that  had  been  built 
up  in  peacetime  under  the  Ever-Normal  Gran- 
ary program.  So  the  hog  crop  which  was 
ready  to  market  this  spring  is  down  at  least  a 
third  below  what  it  was  the  year  before. 

During  the  first  3  months  of  1945,  a  larger 
proportion  of  all  meats  produced  were  being 
consumed  in  production  areas  than  was  the 
case  during  the  preceding  year  when  total 
supplies  were  higher.  That  has  meant  that 
urban  consumers  have  had  to  take  a  double 
cut  in  their  meat  supplies.  At  the  same  time 
many  families  who  are  earning  larger  incomes 
since  the  war  are  in  the  market  for  more  meat. 
And  this  at  a  time  when  available  supplies 
will  limit  civilians  to  a  per  capita  rate  of  from 
115  to  120  pounds  as  compared  with  147 
pounds  last  year.  No  wonder  then,  home- 
makers  sometimes  aren't  able  to  find  any 
meat  at  the  market 

As  this  article  is  being  written.  Government 
officials  (oncerned  with  civilian  food  supplies 
are  considering  measures  designed  to  channel 
more  livestock  into  federally  inspected 
slaughtering  plants — and  so  into  regular  dis- 
tribution channels  (Only  meat  and  meat 
products  from  federally  inspected  plants  are 
allowed  to  move  across  State  lines,  from 
heavy-producing  to  deficit  areas.) 

Military  requirements  for  meat  are  high — 
and  going  higher,  as  compared  with  a  year 
ago.  In  March  50  percent  of  the  beef  pro- 
duced under  Federal  inspection  was  going  to 
the  armed  forces  and  war  services. 

There  are  more  men  in  the  service  to  eat 
more  meat.  The  drought  in  Australia  has 
hit  the  range  and  cut  down  the  amount  of 
meat  the  Aussies  can  furnish  our  troops. 
Meat  is  a  fighter's  food,  concentrated  and 
strength -giving,  so  it's  important  to  have 
enough  and  on  time.  What  of  it,  then,  if  we 
civilians  have  to  slice  our  meat  considerably 
thinner.'* 

To  the  ingenious  housewife  who  knows 
and  understands  the  reasons,  the  situation  is 
a  challenge  to  make  the  best  of  it,  to  make 
what  meat  there  is  go  as  far  as  possible,  to 
avoid  buying  meat  without  points  or  above 
ceiling  prices,  and  to  devise  tasty  nutritious 
substitutes. 

Fats  and  Oils 

Supplies  of  fats  and  oils  are  short — for  the 
same  reasons  that  meat  is  short. 

There's  less  lard  because  fewer  hogs  are 
being  slaughtered — and  fewer  of  them  are 


going  to  market  via  federally  inspected 
plants. 

Military  requirements  are  high.  Besides 
use  as  an  energy  food  that  helps  our  men 
withstand  the  pitiless  cold  of  winter  cam- 
paigns, fats  and  oils  are  used  in  making  many 
items  essential  to  the  war. 

There's  a  critical  need  for  fats  in  the 
liberated  areas  and  our  allies  still  look  to  us 
to  supply  them  with  part  of  the  fats  they  must 
have  to  meet  minimum  war  needs.  England 
and  Russia,  for  instance,  got  about  618  mil- 
lion pounds  in  1944  when  supplies  were  con- 
siderably in  excess  of  domestic  needs.  The 
shortage  of  lard  this  year  probably  will  mean 
that  a  much  smaller  quantity  will  be  available 
for  shipment  under  lend-lease. 

Reduced  civilian  stocks  of  lard  will  mean 
a  greater  demand  for  other  shortening  and 
salad  oils.  Hence  these  may  be  in  shorter 
supply. 

By  the  end  of  March  the  lard  shortage  had 
already  resulted  in  distribution  difficulties  and 
commercial  and  domestic  users  in  some  areas 
were  having  difficulty  in  finding  sufficient 
quantities. 

That's  the  situation.  What  to  do  about  it? 

As  in  the  case  of  meat,  better  distribution 
will  result  if  a  larger  proportion  of  hogs  are 
slaughtered  in  federally  inspected  plants.  It 
is  also  hoped  to  induce  slaughterers  to  step 
up  the  amount  of  lard  produced  per  hundred 
pounds  of  hogs,  instead  of  leaving  so  much 
fat  on  the  cuts  that  are  sold  to  the  housewife. 

Tighter  rationing  is  another  measure  to 
assure  wider  distribution  of  the  fats  and  oils 
available  for  civilians — and  OPA  has  already 


taken  steps  in  this  direction  by  raising  points 
on  margarine  and  returning  lard,  shortening, 
and  salad  oil  to  point  value. 

Saving  of  used  kitchen  fats  to  get  the  maxi- 
mum use  in  the  home  and  for  salvage  is 
another  effective  line  of  action. 

Poultry 

Chicken  is  another  scarce  item.  Not  only 
are  there  fewer  chickens  than  a  year  ago,  but 
also  the  armed  forces  have  greatly  stepped 
up  their  buying  program,  both  of  dressed  and 
canned  chicken. 

Poultry  is  a  regular  part  of  the  army  menu 
— particularly  for  holidays.  It's  considered 
an  essential  morale  food — a  delicacy  for  rest 
camps  and  hospitals  where  the  battle  weary 
and  wounded  get  back  into  trim.  With  more 
men  in  the  service  and  more  casualties,  there's 
more  need  for  poultry. 

Sugar 

Curtailed  supplies  won't  enable  civilians  to 
consume  as  much  sugar  as  last  year  when  we 
averaged  88  pounds  apiece.  Because  of  a 
partial  crop  failure,  Cuba  won't  be  able  to 
supply  the  U.  S.  with  as  much  sugar  as  last 
year — despite  the  fact  that  none  of  this  year's 
crop  will  be  used  for  industrial  alcohol.  In- 
stead, grains  will  be  used  for  industrial  alco- 
hol. As  another  measure  to  increase  sugar 
supplies  in  this  country,  goals  for  domestic 
production  of  beet  sugar  have  been  set  high. 
Also  steps  have  been  taken  to  obtain  foreign 
labor  for  work  in  the  beet  fields.  Still  total 
production  in  this  country  will  not  amount  to 
half  of  what  we  will  purchase  from  Cuba 
this  year. 
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Any  way  you  figure  it.  there's  less  sugar  for 
American  families  than  a  year  ago — about  10 
pounds  less  per  capita. 

To  assure  enough  sugar  for  essential  can- 
ning during  the  third  quarter  of  this  year, 
Uncle  Sam  has  tightened  up  rationing  of 
sugar  and  has  cut  quotas  a  second  time  for 
industrial  users.  The  third  quarter — July, 
August,  September — is  the  period  of  hea^y 
use  for  home  and  commercial  cannmg.  Last 
year,  you  will  remember,  even  with  the  larger 
supplies  of  sugar  available  for  the  year,  a 
heavy  drain  during  the  early  months  of  the 
year  depleted  reserves  so  that  sugar  had  dis- 
appeared from  many  grocers'  shehes  in  Au- 
gust and  September.  And  that  was  the  time 
when  much  fruit  had  to  be  canned — or  else! 
To  avoid  a  repetition  of  that  situation.  Uncle 
Sam  hopes  through  rationing  to  protect  the 
supplies  to  meet  the  demand  during  the  late 
summer  months. 

Housewives  can  help  the  tight  sugar  situa- 
tion by  use  of  sugar-saving  desserts  and  by 
learning  ways  to  can  foods  using  a  minimum 
of  sugar. 

Dairy  Products 

Butter  is  another  scarce  item  in  ci\"ilian 
circles  these  days.  Production  is  down  this 
year  and  the  armed  forces  are  taking  more. 

During  April  this  year  40  percent  of  the 
butter  was  set  aside  for  Government  pur- 
chase; in  May  the  set-aside  is  55  percent. 

Practically  all  of  this  set-aside  goes  to  the 
military,  which  has  stepped  up  its  require- 
ments above  last  year.  Part  of  the  butter  is 
shipped  overseas  in  the  form  of  canned  butter, 
which  enables  Army  cooks  to  serve  butter 
even  in  tropical  spots  that  never  saw  a  re- 
frigerator. 

Cheese  production  is  expected  to  be  up  but 
military  and  lend-lease  requirements  will  be 
up  too,  so  civilians  will  get  little,  if  any,  more 
than  last  year. 

Nonfat  dry  milk  solids  and  dried  ivhole 
milk  supplies  for  civilians  continue  about  the 
same  as  a  year  ago — despite  higher  produc- 
tion. Reasons:  Uncle  Sam  is  taking  more  of 
both  products — big  orders  for  dried  whole 
milk  and  nonfat  dry  milk  solids  for  the 
armed  forces,  and  substantial  quantities  of 
nonfat  dry  milk  solids  for  relief  feeding. 

Evaporated  Milk  production  is  up,  too.  but 
again  military  requirements  are  up.  Already 
about  half  of  total  production  is  going  for 
noncivilian  war  uses  and  any  big  advance  in 
these  requirements  would  mean  a  cut  in  civil- 
ian consumption,  already  down  about  10  mil- 
lion cases  annually  below  pre-war  levels. 


Plenty  of  Fluid  Milk 

Civilians  are  drinking  about  25  percent 
more  fluid  milk  than  before  the  war,  how- 
ever. Outlook  for  production  this  year  greater 
than  last,  holds  promise  that  we  can  keep  on 
drinking  record  amounts  of  milk. 

A  good  thing,  tool  For  in  effect  we're 
getting  some  of  the  butter  and  cheese  and 
evaporated  milk,  we  used  to  eat,  straight  from 
the  cow  instead  of  through  the  processing 
plant.  That  means  a  saving  in  labor,  cans, 
and  processing  equipment.  Here  at  home 
we're  close  enough  to  the  farm  or  dair}-  to 
get  our  milk  fresh  and  cold  on  a  regular  milk 
route,  whereas  dried  milk,  canned  milk, 
cheese,  and  butter  (in  cans  or  refrigerator 
ships)  must  travel  over  Uncle  Sam's  milk 
route  that  leads  to  the  battle  fronts. 

Incidentally,  milk  contains  more  high- 
grade  protein  than  any  other  food  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  feed  consumed  by  Bossy 
in  manufacturing  it.  That's  the  reason  wartime 
goals  for  milk  production  are  so  high.  We 
need  all  the  high-grade  protein  we  can  get 
from  the  limited  feed  supplies. 

Daily  Bread 

Supplies  of  cereals  are  ample  to  meet  our 
food  needs,  despite  heavy  foreign  relief  de- 
mands. Housewives  won't  have  to  buy  sub- 
stitutes for  wheat  bread,  as  they  did  during 
the  last  war.  At  present,  supplies  of  corn  meal 
are -adequate  and  are  expected  to  continue  so 
during  the  coming  months. 

Rice  is  the  single  important  exception  to 
the  generally  adequate  supply  situation  with 
respect  to  cereals.  Civilians  are  likely  to  have 
to  eke  out  with  stocks  of  rice  already  in  com- 
mercial channels,  as  the  armed  forces  are 
taking  all  they  can  get.  Rice  is  a  must  for 
relief  feeding  in  the  liberated  islands  of  the 
Pacific^ — the  islands  which  are  our  stepping 
stones  to  Japan.  The  natives  are  used  to  eating 
rice.  Also  it  holds  up  better  under  adverse 
shipping  conditions  than  other  cereals  or  even 
than  dry  peas  or  beans. 

Eggs 

Eggs  are  another  food  item  which  is  in 
adequate  supply  in  most  parts  of  the  country 
— although  we  haven't  had  the  big  surplus 
this  spring  that  was  expected  before  unex- 
pected overseas  demands  developed. 

During  the  early  part  of  this  year,  civilians 
w'ere  eating  eggs  at  the  rate  of  50  more  eggs 
per  year  than  in  1944.  Less  meat  and  higher 
incomes  are  likely  reasons  for  this  increased 
consumer  demand  for  eggs. 

If  the  best  grade  of  eggs  happen  to  be  a 
little  scarce  sometimes  in  the  summer,  one 


reason  will  be  because  Uncle  Sam  is  buying 
top  grade  eggs  to  send  overseas  in  the  shell. 
The  shells  are  treated  to  make  the  eggs  keep 
better.  This  treatment  makes  it  possible  for 
our  far  away  fighters  to  enjoy  an  egg  sunny 
side  up  for  a  special  treat  sometimes. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables 

Now's  the  time  for  fresh  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. Prospects  are  that  supplies  will  con- 
tinue abundant  for  some  time  to  come.  This 
will  be  a  big  help  in  meeting  the  tight  canned 
goods  situation  which  is  still  wdth  us.  In  fact, 
the  armed  forces  are  asking  for  more  canned 
fruits  and  vegetables  than  a  year  ago,  and 
total  Government  requirements  for  w-ar  uses 
are  expected  to  be  higher.  Last  year  about 
124  million  cases  (slightly  less  than  50  per- 
cent) of  the  commercial  pack  of  15  vegetable 
favorites  and  13  canned  fruit  varieties  were 
set  aside  for  Government  purchase. 

So  civilian  consumers  will  do  well  to  take 
full  advantage  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 
and  prepare  for  winter  by  canning  perishable 
foods  when  they  are  abundant. 

Your  Place  in  the  Food  Picture 

That  briefly  is  the  food  picture  .  .  .  with 
the  principal  reasons  behind  the  tight  supply 
situation  we  face  today. 

In  a  democraq'  it's  important  to  know  the 
reasons  why.  For  we  are,  all  of  us.  the 
Government.  By  helping  with  the  wise 
management  of  food  supplies  and  by  cheerful 
acceptance  of  plainer  diets  ever}'  housewife 
who  cooks  a  meal  and  ever)'  citizen  who  eats 
one  can  help  forward  the  cause  of  the  United 
Nations. 


There'll  be  enough  milk  for  us  to  keep  on 
drinking  25  percent  more  than  pre-war! 


May  1945 
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For  value  received 

A  dollar's  worth  of  value  for  every 
dollar  spent  from  G.  I.  benefit  checks. 


•  In  the  stern,  terse  language  of  war,  Gen- 
eral G.  C.  Marshall,  Chief  of  Staff,  recently 
issued  an  order  that  focused  the  attention  of 
the  armed  forces  on  a  problem  that  faces  the 
soldier,  not  only  in  war  but  on  his  return 
from  battle. 

The  Order:  "Commanding  officers  of  all 
military  installations  within  the  continental 
limits  of  the  United  States  are  charged  with 
responsibility  for  establishing  effective  pro- 
cedures at  such  installations  to  encourage  and 
aid  n/il/tary  personnel  promptly  to  report 
cases  of  overcharging  in  violation  of  laws 
regulating  price  control."  [The  italics  are 
ours. — Ed.} 

The  order  further  directs  a  liaison  between 
the  Army  and  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion, and  orders  the  military  to  report  all 
complaints  of  overcharging  to  the  nearest 
agency  of  OPA  in  order  that  action  may  be 
instituted. 

In  other  words  the  Chief  of  Staff  enlisted 
the  aid  of  civilian  price  control  for  the  pro- 
tection of  military  personnel  in  their  dealings 
on  civilian  markets  and  offered  Army  co- 
operation in  holding  the  price  line. 

So  the  Army  recognizes  not  only  the  na- 
tional necessity  for  controlling  inflation  but 
also  strongly  champions  the  proposition  that 
a  soldier-consumer's  money  should  not  be 
taken  from  him  for  anything  less  than  value 
received. 

The  salutary  effect  of  this  order  upon  the 
few  greedy  purveyors  of  goods  who  saw  fit  to 
gouge  the  serviceman  on  leave  was  quickly 
discernible.  It  also  affected  other  vendors 
who  may  have  been  contemplating  a  slightly 
larcenous  boost  of  prices  above  legal  ceilings. 
The  very  effective  methods  the  Army,  in 
some  instances,  used  in  accomplishing  this  is 
illustrated  by  an  incident  in  a  midwestern  city, 
that  is  a  mecca  for  thousands  of  enlisted  men 
stationed  in  nearby  camps. 

There  a  conveniently  located  purveyor  of 
beverages  was  selling  a  half-measure  of  a 
certain  popular  drink  for  10  cents  when  the 
ceiling  price  for  that  amount  of  the  drink  was 
5  cents.  Six  soldiers  entered  the  establish- 
ment, ordered  one  drink  apiece,  each  paid  his 


dime,  drank  his  drink,  and  proceeded  forth- 
with to  an  attorney.  The  storekeeper  was 
haled  into  court,  convicted  of  overcharging 
and  directed  to  pay  each  of  the  thirsty  privates 
$50  apiece — one  50-dollar  bill  for  each  vio- 
lation. 

This  type  of  operation  had  a  natural  ap- 
peal to  the  men  at  camp  who  at  once  saw  in 
it  a  pleasant  way  to  keep  prices  in  line. 
Other  violators  observed  this  reaction  of  the 
men  and  without  further  ado  took  up  the 
dispensing  of  full  measure  of  every  bever- 
age. 

The  earnest  efforts  of  the  Government  to 
protect  the  purchasing  power  of  the  soldier's 
dollar  are  yielding  results  reflected  in  lower 
prices  at  home  and  higher  morale  on  the 
battle  fronts.  The  soldier's  morale  is  built 
upon  the  foundation  of  his  thoughts  of 
home.  That  is  where  he  wants  to  be.  That 
is  what  he  is  fighting  for.  The  maintenance 
of  that  home  in  millions  of  instances  de- 
pends upon  the  best  use  of  the  soldier's 
dollar. 

A  young  veteran  of  over  2  years'  foreign 
service  had  this  to  say  while  home  on  a  re- 
cent leave  spent  with  his  wife  and  two  small 
daughters  in  a  pleasant,  sunny  apartment  in 
the  center  of  an  overcrowded  industrial  city. 
'When  I  first  went  into  the  service  I  saw 


where,  with  my  allotment  with  Elinor's  pay 
as  a  part  time  secretary,  we  could  keep  the 
apartment  and  keep  the  kids  in  the  same 
school  and  come  out  all  right  on  the  money 
end.  It  would  be  a  close  shave  but  we  could 
make  it.  On  my  first  leave  from  camp,  I 
came  home  to  find  I  hardly  recognized  the 
old  town.  It  was  bulging  with  strangers  who 
had  come  in  to  work  in  new  war  plants.  All 
of  them  were  looking  for  a  place  to  live. 
They  were  making  good  money,  more  than 
Elinor  and  I  could  get  together  with  me  in 
the  service.  I  got  scared.  'Suppose  they  of- 
fered the  landlord  more  money  than  we 
could  pay,  where  would  my  home  be?'  I 
put  this  up  to  Elinor  and  she  told  me  about 
rent  control.  I  didn't  believe  it  would  work. 
■When  I  was  shipped  overseas  I  was  still 
worried  about  it.  But  in  each  letter  Elinor 
always  said  'we're  holding  the  rent  line  on 
the  home  front'  and  pretty  soon  I  got  to  feel 
that  they  were  really  holding  it  and  you 
don't  know  what  a  load  it  took  off  my 
mind." 

Rent  ceilings  did  more  than  give  peace  of 
mind  to  millions  of  servicemen.  Rent  ceil- 
ings made  their  dollars  go  farther,  kept 
their  homes  together,  and  in  many  instances 
made  possible  savings  to  put  into  War 
Bonds  or  banks  against  the  day  of  'rehabili- 
tation. 

In  the  same  manner  that  rent  control  pro- 
tects the  G.I.'s  allotment  dollar  at  home, 
rationing  regulations  and  price  ceilings  on 
food  and  other  commodities  not  only  in- 
crease the  value  of  the  dollar  by  slowing  the 
'inflationary  spiral  but  also  give  the  men  in 
the  Army  an  assurance  that  through  ration- 
ing their  folks  at  home  have  an  opportunity 
for  a  fair  share  of  the  goods  on  the  market. 


A  fighting  man's  morale 
has  its  roots  in  his  home. 
He  must  know  that  his 
family  Is  safe  there — with- 
in his  limited  budget. 
Rent  controls  help  him 
and  his  family  to  be  safe. 
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These  Government  regulations  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  G.I.'s  interests  at  home  also 
have  their  place  in  the  re-establishment  of 
the  returned  veteran  in  civilian  life.  When 
that  long-awaited  day  arrives  for  the  fight- 
ing man,  the  veteran  expects  his  rehabilita- 
tion to  be  as  swift  and  secure  as  possible. 

The  G.  I.  Bill  of  Rights,  of  course,  is  wait- 
ing for  him.  There  will  be  his  discharge 
pay;  compensation  for  injury;  loans  to  help 
him  build  a  home,  buy  a  farm,  start  in  busi- 
ness, or  go  to  school.  These  are  well- 
deserved  monetary  advantages  that  are  his. 
The  veteran  wants  to  make  the  most  of  them. 
The  Nation's  future  depends  upon  his  get- 
ting the  utmost  in  value  and  security  out  of 
each  of  the  hard-earned  dollars  he  spends. 

But  waiting  for  him,  too,  at  the  edge  of 
the  honest  crowd  of  millions  ready  to  help, 
are  a  substantial  unscrupulous  fringe  of  pro- 
moters and  fly-by-night  vendors.  Their  greet- 
ing is  an  offer  of  everything  from  brass 
watches  in  return  for  the  veteran's  small 
change  to  get-rich-quick  frauds  for  his  fold- 
ing money. 

The  Farm  Credit  Administration  cites  the 
case  of  a  wounded  veteran  who  invested  his 
compensation  and  his  life's  savings — $4,000 
- — as  a  first  payment  on  a  $12,000  farm.  In- 
vestigation sjiowed  that  the  current  inflated 
value  of  the  place  was  $8,000  and  the  nor- 
mal value  was  $5,000. 

On  the  everyday  spending  side  there  is 
already  evidence  that  a  veteran  needs  educa- 
tion in  the  wisest  use  of  his  money,  as  well 
as  Government  regulations  to  protect  him 
from  fraudulent  operations  and  from  runa- 
way prices  induced  by  too  many  overeager 
veterans  bidding  against  each  other  for  the 
short  supply  of  commodities  first  out  of  re- 
converted factories. 

During  the  time  the  soldier  is  in  the  ser- 
vice he  loses  touch  with  marketing  for  him- 
self. His  clothes,  his  food,  his  shelter — his 
every  need  is  supplied  for  him.  He  needs  to 
bargain  for  none  of  these  things  nor  to  ask 
the  price,  nor  to  question  the  quality. 

On  his  return  to  civilian  life  he  is  con- 
fronted with  decisions  incident  to  the  best 
use  of  loan  benefits  which  the  Government 
offers  him,  whether  for  a  home  or  a  business, 
or  the  intelligent  purchase  of  every  com- 
modity from  an  easy  chair  to  an  ice  box.  It 
is  to  the  interest  of  the  soldier,  his  family, 
and  the  country  which  is  supplying  the  re- 
habilitation funds  that  these  funds  be  used 
to  build  a  new  and  better  life,  and  not  be  the 
instrument  of  inflation  which  would  destroy 
their  value. 


Rationing  helps  the  sol- 
dier's family  to  get  a  fair 
share  of  food  in  limited 
supply. 


Already  reputable  business  coiicerns  and 
Better  Business  Bureaus  are  ferreting  out 
business  racketeers  who  have  even  now  be- 
gun mild  campaigns  to  separate  the  unwary 
veteran  or  his  family  from  their  cash. 

And  the  Government,  too,  is  alert  and  on 
guard  against  attempts  to  induce  the  misuse 
of  veterans'  borrowed  funds.  In  the  case  of 
farm  loans  a  service  is  now  in  operation  by 
which,  through  county  agricultural  agents, 
the  veteran  can  obtain  unbiased,  experienced, 
and  level-headed  advice  on  land  values. 
From  the  same  source  he  can  learn  what  it 
means  to  be  a  farmer  and  to  test  himself  as 
to  whether  or  not  he  has  the  necessary  train- 
ing and  disposition  for  the  job. 

In  order  to  assist  in  the  maintenance  of 
price  control  and  rationing  for  the  protection 
of  the  returning  veteran's  interests,  the  OPA 
has  under  way  a  special  veterans'  service.  Its 
scope  ranges  from  educational  programs  to 
providing  concessions  to  veterans  in  rationing 
regulations. 

First,  in  order  to  obtain  the  veteran's  view- 
point and  to  have  the  assistance  of  one  who 
understands  returning  servicemen  on  policy 
matters,  the  OPA  is  appointing  a  veterans' 
relations  advisor  on  the  staff  of  the  Price 
Administrator  in  Washington. 

Each  of  the  eight  regional  offices  will  also 
appoint  a  veterans'  relations  advisor.  A  per- 
son on  the  staff  of  each  of  the  93  district 
offices  will  be  designated  as  a  veterans'  ad- 
visor. Under  the  plan  also  the  5,600  War 
Price  and  Rationing  Boards  will  welcome  the 


addition  of  veteran  volunteers  to  their  staffs. 
And  in  the  hiring  of  new  employees  to  fill 
vacancies  that  occur  because  of  wartime  con- 
ditions the  agency  is  working  on  the  belief 
that  many  of  these  positions  can  and  should 
be  filled  by  veterans.  The  job  of  the  veterans' 
advisor  in  each  of  the  93  district  offices  in- 
cludes the  establishment  of  a  veterans'  ad- 
visory committee  to  discuss  and  plan  with 
district  directors  ways  and  means  of  making 
price  control  and  rationing  more  effective ; 
ways  of  meeting  special  veterans'  problems; 
and  obtaining  increased  employment  for  re- 
turning servicemen  in  OPA  through  full  co- 
operation with  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

The  advisors  will  also  assist  in  educational 
programs  that  point  out  to  the  veteran  the 
extent  to  which  regulations  of  the  OPA  affect 
his  business,  his  job,  his  home,  and  his  future. 

Ration  Helps 

Then,  too,  there  comes  the  adjustment  of 
existing  ration  regulations  to  give  the  return- 
ing veteran  an  even  start  with  civilians  who 
never  went  to  war.  These  concessions  to 
veterans  are  made  to  meet  special  situations 
with  which  the  returned  soldier  finds  himself 
confronted. 

When  the  G.I.'s  began  returning  in  goodly 
numbers,  first  on  the  list  of  things  they 
thought  of  after  the  family  reunion,  late 
morning  sleeps,  and  plent)'  of  good  home- 
cooked  food,  was  a  job.  Not  just  a  job  but  a 
job  that  fits.  To  get  this  often  took  travel 
around  the  community.  But  with  an  A-card 
a  fellow  couldn't  drive  many  miles  looking 
for  the  right  kind  of  work.  OPA,  in  answer 
to  many  appeals  on  this  score,  granted  the 
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New  regulations  help  veterans  start  business. 
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veteran  extra  gas  out  of  the  consumer  supply, 
to  look  for  a  job. 

Then,  because  a  new  home  ranked  at  the 
top  of  the  soldier's  day  dreams  during  the 
many  hours  spent  in  lonely  jungles,  the  OPA 
did  not  let  its  regulations  work  a  hardship  on 
the  home-seeking  veteran.  The  requirement 
that  a  20-percent  down  payment  must  be 
made  on  the  purchase  price  of  a  home  before 
the  current  tenant  can  be  evicted  was  modi- 
fied so  that  the  veteran  can  take  possession 
even  though  his  down  payment  does  not 
amount  to  the  prescribed  percentage. 

Then,  too,  veterans'  advisors  pointed  out 
that  when  a  fellow  gets  out  of  his  G.  I.  shoes 
he  just  naturally  has  nothing  to  wear  on  his 
feet.  So  two  shoe  stamps  are  allowed  the 
veteran  instead  of  one. 

All  these  concessions  made  to  veterans  are 
offered  to  help  as  much  as  possible  in  narrow- 
ing the  gap  between  military  service  and  civil- 
ian life.  These  modifications  and  rules  are 
limited  only  by  the  broad  objective  of  the 
laws.  That  is,  nothing  is  done  in  this  direc- 
tion that  will  jeopardize  the  price  structure  or 
work  toward  any  inequality  of  distribution  of 
available  supplies  of  short  commodities.  And 
at  no  time  is  any  departure  from  the  estab- 
lished price  regulations  permitted. 

The  most  recent  step  in  the  OPA's  program 
to  adjust  veterans  to  civilian  economic  life  is 
in  the  direction  of  help  to  establish  him  in 
small  business. 

When  the  first  veterans  returned  eager  to 
launch  the  small  businesses  they  had  planned 
during  their  time  in  service,  many  of  them 
ran  directly  into  what  appeared  to  be  an 
insurmountable  obstacle.  Never  having  been 
in  the  business  which  they  had  planned  to 
undertake,  or  not  having  been  in  it  at  the 
time  rationing  went  into  effect,  they  had  no 
quota  upon  which  to  claim  a  rationed  com- 
modity. In  many  instances  returned  veterans 
rented  establishments,  borrowed  money, 
scraped  up  second-hand  equipment  and  were 
ready  to  operate  when  they  found  that  the 
raw  material  necessary  for  processing  the 
product  was  rationed.  OPA  heard  about  it. 
In  short  order  they  set  out  to  do  something 
about  it.  A  few  weeks  ago  the  regulation  was 
changed  to  permit  veterans  of  the  present  war 
to  open  small  businesses  making  use  of  ra- 
tioned foods.  This  regulation,  which  became 
effective  on  March  26,  allows  them  to  go  into 
some  businesses  that,  under  rationing,  have 
been  closed  to  newcomers. 

Two  types  of  businesses  are  opened  up  by 
this  regulation.  One  is  the  kind  of  an  estab- 
lishment that  uses  rationed  food  as  raw  ma- 


terial, such  as  icQ  cream  and  candy  manufac- 
turers, potato  chip  fryers,  and  bottlers  of  soft 
drinks.  The  other  is  the  business  that  uses 
rationed  foods  to  serve  refreshments,  such  as 
a  small  restaurant  which  purveys  popcorn, 
nuts,  fruit,  vegetable  juices,  ice  cream,  and 
carbonated  drinks. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  veteran  can 
launch  any  large-scale  operation.  The  con- 
cession only  extends  to  typical  small  busi- 
nesses like  those  now  operating.  If  the  regu- 
lation went  beyond  this  limit,  the  public, 
other  small  business  men,  and  the  general 
structure  of  rationing  would  be  harmed  and 
so  the  veteran  would  lose  more  than  he  had 
gained.  If  these  limits  were  not  set,  it  would 
probably  be  necessary  to  put  some  arbitrary 
limit  on  the  number  of  veterans  who  would 
be  eligible  to  go  into  a  given  business.  "The 
objective,"  the  OPA  states,  "is  to  let  down 
the  barriers  that  stand  in  the  way  of  veterans 
opening  new  businesses  where  such  action 
will  not  result  in  the  diverting  of  needed 
rationed  commodities  from  essential  uses  or 
not  otherwise  materially  impair  the  equity  or 
effectiveness  of  the  rationing  system." 

Veterans,  appreciating  what  price  and  rent 
control  and  rationing  have  done  for  them  and 
their  families,  generally  accept  the  program 
as  the  best  way.  Because  uppermost  in  their 
minds  is  the  desire  to  keep  the  cost  of  living 
down  and  the  value  of  their  rehabilitation 
dollar  up. 

No  Inflation 

Many  veterans  remember  what  happened 
after  the  last  war  when  prices  sky-rocketed 
and  after  a  short-lived  boom  the  veteran's 
chief  problem  was  to  get  a  job.  Then  land 
values  were  blown  sky  high  in  an  orgy  of 
speculation.  About  the  time  the  bulk  of  the 
veterans  were  being  discharged  and  buying 
lands,  the  bubble  burst  and  the  farm  depres- 
sion was  on. 

Veterans  who  have  seen  the  inflation  of 
war-torn  European  countries  want  none  of  it 
here.  They  mean  to  have  their  bonds,  their 
benefits,  and  their  insurances  redeemed  at 
face  value. 

Like  the  rest  of  us,  veterans  want  to  have 
price  control  and  rationing  out  of  the  way  as 
soon  as  possible.  But  they  don't  want  to  see 
them  abolished  while  the  menace  of  sharply 
rising  prices  and  the  unequal  distribution  of 
short  supplies  still  face  us. 

They  are  putting  their  bitterly  earned 
dollars  on  the  line — the  line  that  stands 
against  the  forces  of  economic  chaos.  They 
want  that  line  to  hold. 

Consumers'  gu  ide 
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So  you  need  money 

Here  are  some  answers  on  where,  where 
not  to  get  it.    Also  a  few  post-war  plans. 


•  "A  hundred  dollars  1  Right  away!  Where 
can  I  get  it?" 

If  you  don't  know  some  answers  to  that 
question,  better  get  them  before  a  dire  emer- 
gency' strikes.  Otherwise  you  might  find 
yourself  in  the  ranks  of  the  80  million 
borrowers  who  are  victimized  every  year.  And 
before  you  have  finished  with  the  transaction 
a  sizable  chunk  of  your  hard-earned  cash  may 
have  joined  the  annual  billion-dollar  loan 
shark  business.  For  cash-in-a-hurry  is  the  loan 
shark's  bait.  Your  emergency  is  made  to  his 
order.  Your  ignorance  is  a  great  help  to  him. 
and  if  you  are  also  allergic  to  simple  arith- 
metical problems,  all  is  well  from  his  point  of 
view.  For  what  is  the  hard-pressed  con- 
sumer's alternative — his  friends,  or  a  bank.-* 

Millions  of  consumers  are  not  in  a  position 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  credit  facilities  of 
their  local  banks.  Twenty  million  families  in 
this  country,  according  to  the  Brookings  In- 
stitution Reports,  earn  less  than  S25  a  week. 
With  no  property  for  collateral,  and  a  small 
and  tenuous  wage  as  their  sole  asset,  they 
can't  face  the  world  of  finance  as  typified  by 
a  bank.  It  seems  so  formidable!  And  there's 
that  awful  business  of  getting  someone  to  "go 
on  your  note."  On  the  other  hand^  the  big 
sign  in  the  window  of  the  little  store  that 
says,  Pay  No  Money  Down,  or  Cash  For  Your 
Car,  or  any  of  a  score  of  ^■ariations  on  the 
theme,  seems  like  a  friendly  helping  hand. 
And  that's  just  what  it's  supposed  to  seem 
like.  You  may  come  to,  a  few  months  later 
and  find  you've  been  paying  interest  at  a  rate 
that  more  than  doubled  the  amount  you  bor- 
rowed. For  instance.  "In  1937  the  Better 
Business  Bureau  of  Dallas  published  statistics 


of  the  1st  1.000  complaints  made  to  the  Anti- 
Usury  Committee.  The  lowest  rate  charged 
was  120  percent  per  year,  the  highest  was 
1,131.4  percent,  and  the  average  was  271.68 
percent.  The  Committee  estimates  that  illegal 
lenders  annually  collect  from  Dallas  citizens, 
in  usurious  interest,  about  one  and  a  quarter 
million  dollars."  (From  Small  Loan  Laws  of 
The  United  States.) 

Pity  the  poor  borrower  in  Texas .'  There 
the  legal  rate  of  interest  is  10  percent  and  the 
volume  of  illegal  lending  is  far  larger  than 
that  of  any  other  State. 

Kentucky  had  the  title  of  Loan  Shark  State 
until  1934.  For  this  title  it  was  estimated  that 
her  citizens  paid  5  million  dollars  annually  in 
illegal  charges.  But  in  1934  Kentucky  passed 
a  law  making  the  legal  rate  3V2  percent  on 
the  first  SI 50  and  2I/2  percent  on  the  re- 
mainder. By  1937  most  of  the  illegal  lenders 
had  been  driven  out  and  the  licensed  lenders 
had  collected  charges  of  51,053.417.  Quite  a 
change  from  the  5  million  before  the  law  was 
passed.  So  in  your  search  for  the  answers  to 
"where  can  I  get  the  money?"  make  it  a  point 
to  know  the  loan  laws  of  your  State.  As  a 
general  rule  anyone  may  lend  small  amounts 
without  obtaining  a  license,  provided  the  in- 
terest charged  does  not  exceed  the  legal 
maximum.  Many  States  have  usurj'  laws 
which  set  this  maximum  for  banks.  Small 
Loan  companies,  however,  cannot  do  business 
at  the  same  rate  of  interest  as  the  commercial 
banks.  Loans  of  as  little  as  10  dollars  require 
bookkeeping,  investigation  of  borrower,  col- 
lection notices,  etc.  just  as  the  larger  loans  do. 

Recognizing  this  and  yet  wishing  to  bring 
some  help  to  consumers  who  were  being 


mercilessly  exploited  by  unregulated  lenders, 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  in  1916  framed 
a  model  act  called  the  Uniform  Small  Loan 
Law.  It  was  hoped  that  the  States  would 
adopt  it,  thus  providing  a  carefully  regulated 
source  of  small  loans. 

This  first  law  has  been  revised  from  time  to 
time  as  defects  became  apparent.  The  latest 
draft — the  seventh — was  issued  in  1942.  Nc 
State  has  adopted  the  Uniform  Small  Loan 
Law  in  its  entirety,  but  many  have  been 
guided  by  it.  Thirty-six  States  and  Hawaii 
now  have  laws  of  that  type — 7  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  have  laws  of  other  tvpes 
— and  5  States  have  no  small  loan  laws  what- 
ever. 

Uniform  Small  Loan  Law 

Greatest  advantage  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Uniform  Small  Loan  Law  is  that  the  bor- 
rower knows  where  he  stands  at  all  times. 
There  are  no  hidden  charges,  no  trick  "carr\'- 


Pawnshops — tradifional  last  resort  of  the 
hard-pressed — lend  money  on  almost  any- 
thing the  customer  can  bring  into  the  shop. 
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ing"  or  "service"  charges  or  interest  on  in- 
terest. Sections  13  and  14  of  the  seventh 
draft  of  the  law  are  simple  and  clear.  You 
don't  need  a  lawyer  to  tell  you  what  they 
mean — and  there  isn't  any  fine  print  that  you 
might  be  too  lazy  to  read.  Here  are  some 
high  lights: 

Section  1 3 

(a)  Maxinudu  Rate  of  Charge.  Every  li- 
censee hereunder  may  contract  for  and  re- 
ceive, on  any  loan  of  money  not  exceeding 
$300  in  amount,  charges  at  a  rate  not  exceed- 
ing 3  percent  a  month  on  that  part  of  the 
unpaid  prmcipal  balance  of  any  loan  not  in 
excess  of  SI 00,  and  2  percent  a  month  on  any 
remainder  of  such  unpaid  principal  balance. 

(b)  Ale  t  hod  of  Computing  Charges. 
Charges  on  loans  made  under  this  Act  shall 
not  be  paid,  deducted,  or  received  in  advance. 
Such  charges  shall  not  be  compounded. 

(r)  No  Further  Charges.  In  addition  to 
the  charges  herein  provided  for,  no  further  or 
otiier  amount  whatsoever  shall  be  directly  or 
indirectly  charged,  contracted  for,  or  received. 
If  any  amount  in  excess  of  the  charges  per- 
mitted by  this  Act  is  charged,  contracted  for, 
or  received,  except  as  the  result  of  an  ac- 
cidental and  bona  fide  error  of  computation, 
the  contract  of  loan  shall  be  void,  and  the 
licensee  shall  have  no  right  to  collect  or  re- 
ceive any  principal,  charges,  or  recompense 
whatsoever. 

Section  14 
(j)   Requiretneiits  for  Making  and  Pay- 
})ieiit  of  Loans.  Every  licensee  shall: 

1.  At  the  time  any  loan  is  made  deliver  to 
the  borrower,  or  if  there  are  two  or  more 
borrowers  to  one  of  them,  a  statement  in  the 
English  language,  on  which  shall  be  printed  a 
copy  of  section  13  of  this  Act,  disclosing  in 
clear  and  distinct  terms  the  amount  and  date 
of  the  loan,  a  schedule  of  payment  or  a 
description  thereof,  the  type  of  security,  if 
any,  for  the  loan,  the  name  and  address  of  the 
licensed  office  and  of  each  person  primarily 
obligated  on  the  note,  and  the  agreed  rate  of 
charge. 

2.  For  each  payment  made  on  account  of 
any  such  loan,  give  to  the  person  making  it 
at  the  time  the  payment  is  made  a  plain  and 
complete  receipt  specifying  the  amount  ap- 
plied to  charges  and  the  amount,  if  any,  ap- 
plied to  principal,  and  stating  the  unpaid 
principal  balance,  if  any,  of  such  loan:  Pro- 
vided. That  an  unitemized  receipt  may  be 
given  temporarily  and  replaced  within  a  rea- 
sonable time  with  a  receipt  as  prescribed 
above. 


Small  Loan  Interest  Rates 

The  folloiaing  States  have  what  is  called  Effective  Regulation  ivhich  conforms  to  some 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Uniform  Small  Loan  Law: 


State  Maximum  Rale  of  Interest 

Arizona   31/2  percent 

California  21/2-2  percent  at  $100;  2  per- 
cent if  security  insured 

Colorado  3V2-2V2%  at  $150 

Connecticut  3-2%  at  $100 

Florida  31/2% 

Hawaii  31/2-21/2%  at  $100 

Idaho  ■.  3% 

Illinois  3-21/2%  at  $150 

Indiana  3-11/2%  at  $150 ;  50?'  fee  on 

some  loans 

Iowa  3-2%  at  $150 

Kentucky   31/2-21/2%  at  $150 

Louisiana  31/2-21/2%  at  $150;  8%  per 

annum    12    months  after 

maturity 

Maine   3-21/2%  at  $150;  25(f-  min. 

charge 
JVIaryland  3% 

Massachusetts  ....  3-21/7%  at  $150  on  unse- 
cured loans;  3-2%  at  $150 
on  chattels  and  endorsed 
notes ;  other  rates 

Michigan   3-2i/2%  at  $100 

Minnesota  3% 

Missouri  3-2i/%  at  $100 

Nebraska  3%  to  $150;  21/2%  to  $300; 

^4  of  1%  to  $1,000 

New  Hampshire.  .2%;  fees,  in  advance,  of  $1 
on  loans  up  to  $50,  $2  on 
larger  loans  up  to  $300 

New  Jersey  21/2% 

New  York  21/2-2%  at  $100 

Ohio   3%  to  $150;  2%  to  $300; 

2/3  of  1%  to  $1,000 

Oregon  3% 

Pennsylvania  .  .  .  .3-21/2%  at  $150;  6%  per  an- 
num after  18  months 
Rhode  Island  ....  3% 
Utah  3% 


State  Maxhnum  Kate  of  Interest 

Vermont  21/2-214%  at  $125 

Virginia  2% 

Washington  3%  to  $300;  1%  to  $500; 

$1  minimum 
West  Virginia  .  .  .31/2-21/2%  at  $150 
Wisconsin   21/2-2-1%  at$100and  $200 

The  folloiving  States  have  partially 
elective  regulations : 

State  Max!tnu?n  Rate  of  Interest 

Nevada  3i/2%-3%  at  $100;  $5  mini- 
mum; other  charges 

New  Mexico  10%  a  year;  fee  of  1/10  of 

loan ;  other  charges 

Oklahoma  10%  a  year;  plus  fees 

The  folloiving  States  have  largely  or 
ivholly  inoperative  laws: 

State  Maxhnum  Rate  of  Interest 

Alabama  8%  a  year 

Arkansas   10%  per  annum  (usury  law) 

Dist.  of  Columbia.  1%  a  month 

Delaware  6%  discount,  plus  2%  ser- 
vice charge,  plus  fines  for 
del  iiiquency 

Georgia  11/'%  a  month 

Mississippi  10%  per  annum  ;  fees 

North  Carolina  ..  .  6%  a  year 

Tennessee  6%  a  year;  fee  of  not  exceed- 
ing 1%  a  month 

Texas  10%  per  annum  (usury  law) 

Wyoming  10%  a  year 

The  following  States  have  no  special 
small  loan  laws: 

Kansas,  Montana,  North  Dakota,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  South  Dakota. 


3.  Permit  payment  to  be  made  in  advance 
in  any  amount  on  any  contract  of  loan  at  any 
time,  but  the  licensee  may  apply  such  payment 
first  to  all  charges  in  full  at  the  agreed  rate 
up  to  the  date  of  such  payment. 

4.  Upon  repayment  of  the  loan  in  full, 
mark  plainly  every  obligation  and  security 
signed  by  any  obligor  with  the  word  "Paid" 
or  "Cancelled,"  and  release  any  mortgage,  re- 
store any  pledge,  and  cancel  and  return  any 
note  and  any  assignment  given  to  the  licensee. 

When  you  find  out  about  the  loan  laws  of 
your  own  State,  you  might  check  them  against 
this,  for  your  own  information. 

Veterans,  Old  and  New 

The  veterans  of  the  last  war  are  doing  their 
best  to  keep  the  veterans  of  this  war  from 
making  financial  mistakes  in  their  post-war 
and  rehabilitation  planning. 

Men  who  have  received  part  of  their 
mustering-out  pay  are  easy  victims  for  loan 
sharks  while  they  wait  to  receive  the  balance. 
We  have  read  how  loan  sharks  "cluster 
around  war  plant  gates  like  flies  to  lend  their 
money  at  ruinous  rates,  "  so  it's  only  natural 


that  veterans  with  a  little  cash  in  their  pockets 
and  a  sure  promise  of  more  to  come,  should 
be  the  objects  of  the  same  sort  of  attention. 

The  American  Legion  has  used  the 
columns  of  its  300  printed  publications  and 
1,000  mimeographed  publications  to  warn 
former  service  men  and  women  that  they  will 
be  subjected  to  considerable  pressure  to  make 
loans  for  doubtful  purposes  under  the  Ser- 
viceman's Readjustment  Act  or  G.I.  Bill. 

In  so  doing  it  published  the  pledge  of 
W.  Randolph  Burgess,  President  of  the 
American  Bankers  Association,  that  the  Na- 
tion's 15,000  banks  would  advise  veterans 
and  give  them  the  benefit  of  long  business 
experience. 

"In  many  cases  the  best  service  a  bank  can 
perform  for  the  veteran  is  to  dissuade  him 
from  buying  an  abandoned  farm  or  from  buy- 
ing a  business  until  he  knows  how  to  operate 
it,"  the  Legion  points  out. 

Your  Own  Bank 

Employees  in  many  offices  and  plants  all 
over  the  Nation  have  organized  their  own 
banks,  called  Credit  Unions.  These  are  incor- 
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War-plant  workers  wl+h  high  wages  in  their  pockets,  veterans  with 
musterlng-out  pay  to  spend,  should  keep  their  wits  about  them — 
investigate  thoroughly  any  offer  of  investments  with  high  returns. 


Watch  your  step,  consumer!  And  be  sure  to  read  ail  the  fine  print 
on  your  contract  before  you  sign  up  to  borrow  money.  Learn  what 
your  real  interest  charges  are.  Make  definite  plans  for  repayment. 


porated  under  State  laws  in  all  but  four 
States.  The  Federal  Government  began  issu- 
ing charters  to  credit  unions  more  than  10 
years  ago  and  today  there  are  approximately 
3.800  in  operation.  These  credit  unions,  as 
thousands  of  consumers  know,  are  usually 
formed  by  people  who  live  or  work  together, 
like  employees  in  a  plant  or  office,  teachers  in 
public  schools,  families  in  a  housing  project, 
or  members  of  a  union  or  church.  They  elect 
their  own  directors  and  committees.  Each 
member  has  one  vote,  regardless  of  the 
amount  of  money  he  has  in  the  "baby  bank." 
Aims  of  the  credit  union  are  to  enable  mem- 
bers to  borrow  money  at  reasonable  rates 
when  they  need  it.  and  to  encourage  thrift. 


Post-War 

Whether  this  is  the  Century  of  the  Com- 
mon Man  or  not,  only  historj'  can  decide,  but 
we  do  know  he  is  receiving  attention  from 
high  quarters. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  before  the 
Congress  a  bill  which  would  make  it  easier 
for  small  business  enterprises  to  get  loans 
from  their  local  banks.  This  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Small  Loan  Law  we  have  been 
discussing,  but  it  is  a  significant  step.  This 
bill.  S.  511,  if  passed  would  authorize  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Banks  to  guarantee  up  to  90 
percent  of  a  loan  made  by  a  bank  in  their 
districts.  This  means  that  a  banker  who  hesi- 
tated to  lend  a  sum  of  monev  to  a  small  busi- 


ness man  because  he  wasn't  sure  it  was  right 
for  the  bank  to  take  the  risk,  even  though  he 
w'as  convinced  of  the  soundness  of  the  bor- 
rower, could  apply  to  his  District  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  for  backing. 

If  after  reviewing  the  application  the  Fed- 
eral Reser\"e  agreed  to  guarantee  a  certain 
percent  of  the  loan,  the  banker  could  go 
ahead  and  make  the  loan.  The  borrower 
needn't  know  that  the  Federal  Reserve  was 
backing  his  banker,  but  the  banker  would  rest 
easier,  and  the  community  would  benefit. 
Another  citizen  on  his  way  to  more  service 
and  prosperity,  instead  of  thwarted,  and 
struggling,  his  business  depreciating  for  lack 
of  a  good  boost  at  the  time  he  needed  it. 


Smart  fellow!  He's  salting  it  away  instead  of  taking  it  out.  Some 
plants  and  offices  have  banks  run  by  the  employees.  They  pool  sav- 
ings, lend  to  each  other  at  a  low  interest  rate. 


Accidents  and  sickness  often  call  for  cash  without  delay.  No  time 
for  red  tape.  Best  idea  is  health  insurance  or  a  savings  account.  No 
danger  then  of  falling  for  cash  at  exorbitant  interest  rates. 
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More  for  less  through  science 


Government  scientists  work  constantly 
to  improve    quantity  and  quality  of 
farm  goods  moving  into  the  markets— 
and  both  consumer  and  producer  profit. 


•  Within  the  halls  and  laboratories  of  the 
red-brick  colonial  buildings  at  Beltsville,  Md., 
just  beyond  the  District  of  Columbia  line, 
pure  science  and  applied  science  join  hands. 
Service  center  for  the  research  work  of  the 
Agricultural  Research  Administration  of  the 
USDA,  "Beltsville"  is  every  day  developing 
new  tools  to  create  greater  agricultural  pro- 
duction and  security,  and  greater  economy  in 
consumer  goods  and  values. 

The  agricultural  scientists,  home  econo- 
mists, biologists,  veterinarians,  and  patholo- 
gists at  Beltsville  cooperate  with  workers  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture's  field  stations 
scattered  throughout  the  United  States  and 
with  experts  in  the  State  Experiment  Stations 
to  bring  about  not  only  increased  quantity  and 
■  improved  quality  of  all  farm  produce,  but  to 
further  the  most  practical  and  economical  use 
of  these  commodities  by  the  consumer.  Here 
agricultural  research  is  geared  to  farmers' 
needs  and  to  consumers'  needs  as  well. 

At  first  it  isn't  easy  for  a  visitor  to  believe 
that  the  unassuming  Doctors  of  Science  and 
Philosophy  who  may  be  seen  walking 
through  the  greenhouses  or  sitting  at  labora- 
tory tables  in  the  Beltsville  Research  Center 
are  really  finding  practical  solutions  to  the 
practical  problems  of  a  complex  agricultural 
economy,  and  that  in  the  many  barns,  testing 
areas,  laboratories,  greenhouses,  and  experi- 
mental orchards  are  being  developed  some  of 
the  formulas  for  better  living. 

But  talk  to  the  plant  breeder  who  recently 
worked  out  a  way  to  increase  the  yield  of 
onion  seed,  or  to  the  group  of  zoologists  who 
spent  last  year  developing  practical,  labor- 
saving  measures  to  control  livestock  and 
poultry  parasites,  or  to  the  nutritionists  who 
painstakingly  arrived  at  the  minimum  vita- 
min A  requirements  for  the  average  normal 
adult.  Before  long  even  the  most  casual 
visitor  is  convinced  that  agricultural  research 
pays  direct  dividends  in  the  form  of  greater 
returns  from  land,  labor,  and  material  invest- 
ments, and  cheaper,  more  abundant,  better 
farm  products  for  the  consumer. 

Since  1910,  when  the  first  tract  of  land  at 
Beltsville,  Md.,  was  made  ready  for  the  ex- 
perimental work  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  the  research  center  has  grown 
enormously.  Today  its  buildings,  barns,  or- 
chards, wood  lots,  experimental  pastures, 
greenhouses,  and  other  facilities  extend  over 


nearly  14,000  acres.  Its  investigations  have 
been  expanded  to  include  many  more  fields 
of  research  than  the  original  early  attempts  to 
improve  the  breed  of  farm  animals.  Beltsville 
is  now  rated  as  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
comprehensive  research  stations  of  its  kind  in 
the  world. 

Here  in  the  31  greenhouses  improved  varie- 
ties of  fruits  and  vegetables  are  bred  to  enrich 
the  dining  tables  of  the  more  than  36  mil- 
lion American  families.  In  the  testing  labora- 
tories better  ways  of  storing,  preparing,  and 
serving  these  new  varieties  are  developed. 
From  the  100  barns  and  miscellaneous  out- 
buildings come  improved  methods  for  in- 
creasing the  productivity  of  dairy  herds.  Last 
year,  for  instance,  the  54  Holsteins  that  made 
up  the  milking  herd  at  Beltsville  averaged 
834  pounds  of  butterfat  per  cow,  an  increase 
within  5  years  of  113  pounds  per  cow.  At 
the  experimental  poultry  plant  Beltsville's 
scientists  were  able  to  increase  within  5  years 
the  average  annual  egg  production  of  a  flock 
of  low-producing  hens  from  129  to  177  eggs 
per  hen. 

The  1,700-acre  tract  of  hilly  land  on  the 
southern  end  of  the  Beltsville  area  has  served 
as  proving  ground  for  the  development  of 
new  and  eflfective  ways  to  save  from  erosion 
millions  of  acres  of  America's  cropland.  A 
modern  cold-storage  plant  is  available  for 
experiments  such  as  the  recent  one  to  deter- 


mine the  most  efficient  refrigeration  pro- 
cedures for  meat  so  as  to  obtain  greatest 
tenderness  and  palatability.  There  is  an  en- 
gineering drafting  laboratory  for  designing 
improved  farm  machinery,  such  as  the  new 
machines  which  will  place  fertilizer  at  the 
most  strategic  depth  and  at  the  best  distance 
from  the  planting  line.  Other  laboratories 
have  been  set  up  to  develop  a  superior  method 
for  applying  insecticides;  still  others  for  de- 
termining human  nutritional  needs,  for  test- 
ing the  durability  of  cotton  hosiery,  and  for 
controlling  and  preventing  termite  infesta- 
tions. These  are  only  some  of  the  facilities  at 
Beltsville  for  conducting  research — research 
which  has  had  a  telling  influence  on 
America's  ability  to  combat  the  rigors  of  war. 

Better  Crop  Production 

Essentially  there  are  seven  distinct  sections 
to  the  14,000-acre  area.  As  you  ride  along 
the  Washington-Baltimore  Boulevard,  some 
13  miles  northeast  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  Washington,  you  come  upon 
the  first  of  the  seven  areas — the  Plant  Industry 
Station  where  the  Beltsville  laboratories  and 
greenhouses  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engineering  are  to  be 
found.  On  the  crest  of  the  hill  are  the  main 
office  and  laboratory  buildings  and  also  the 
National  Headquarters  building  of  this  Bu- 
reau.  West  and  in  a  slight  valley  are  the 


A  flock  of  the  new  breed  of  white  turkeys  developed  at  Beltsville  to  meet  consumer  needs 
for  a  smaller  turkey  that  will  fit  the  smaller  ovens  and  smaller  families  of  today. 
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rows  of  greenhouses,  and  beyond  these  are 
the  orchards  and  experimental  crop  fields. 

It  was  from  these  facilities  that  farmers 
received  some  of  the  designs  for  new  equip- 
m.ent.  and  some  of  the  seeds  for  new  plants 
which  enabled  them  to  achieve  the  record- 
breaking  production  levels  of  the  war  years. 
From  these  laboratories,  greenhouses,  and 
fields  came  suggestions  for  improving  crop 
and  soil-management  procedures,  for  sustain- 
ing profitable  production  without  loss  of  basic 
land  and  material  resources,  and  for  keeping 
the  Nation's  food  producers  abreast  of  the 
changing  agricultural  needs  of  the  world. 

Specifically,  the  BPISAE  has  given  grow- 
ers, not  only  in  the  United  States  but  in  for- 
eign countries  as  well,  the  now-famous  Mar- 
globe  tomato.  In  developing  this  variety  a 
cross  was  made  between  the  Globe,  resistant 
to  fusarium  wilt  but  susceptible  to  nailhead 
spot,  with  Marvel,  highly  resistant  to  both 
diseases  but  a  poor  yielder.  The  result  was 
Marglobe  that  came  just  in  time  to  save  the 
tomato-shipping  industry  of  Florida  from 
virtual  extinction.  Since  then  an  improved 
variety.  Pan  America,  that  is  practically  im- 
mune to  wilt,  has  been  developed. 

The  scientist  who  did  this  crossbreeding 
work  will  tell  you  "with  keen  pleasure  of  the 
80,000  plants  grown  on  the  distant  field 
which  were  a  cross  between  the  Marglobe  and 
a  small  wild  Peruvian  tomato.  From  these 
80,000  the  finest  plants  that  had  resisted  the 
wilt  disease  were  selected ;  these  in  turn  were 
subjected  to  further  trials  and  one  was  finally 
selected.  From  that  one  plant  came  the  seeds 
which  are  now  advertised  in  seedsmen's  cata- 
logues. Many  a  commercial  grower  as  well  as 
Victory  gardener  will  this  year  benefit  from 
the  work  of  the  Beltsville  scientist  who  de- 
veloped this  new  variety. 

Next  year  many  seed  catalogues  will  carry 
the  announcement  of  a  new  variety  of  sum- 
mer leaf  lettuce  perfected  after  10  years  of 
breeding  and  selection.  Called  "Slobolt"  be- 
cause it  is  slow  to  "bolt"  (go  to  seed),  the 
new  variety  answers  the  specific  need  for  a 
leaf  lettuce  that  can  withstand  midsummer 
temperatures.  Because  of  this  characteristic 
"Slobolt"  produces  usable  leaves  3  weeks 
longer  than  other  well  known  commercial 
leaf  lettuces  such  as  Grand  Rapids,  Black 
Seeded  Simpson,  and  Prize  Head. 

In  cooperation  with  various  State  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Stations,  the  Plant  Industry 
Station  has  during  the  past  dozen  years  dis- 
tributed 17  disease-resistant  and  high-yield- 
ing varieties  of  potatoes  which  now  make  up 


almost  30  percent  of  the  country's  supply  of 
certified  seed  potatoes. 

Other  examples  of  cooperative  research  in- 
clude: The  work  on  hybrid  onion  seed  which 
is  expected  to  make  possible  increases  of  20 
to  50  percent  in  onion  yields ;  a  new  straw- 
berry variety  resistant  to  red  stele  disease; 
and  three  superior  strains  of  the  Spanish  type 
of  peanut. 

More  Research  Equals  More  Milk 

A  mile  hike  toward  the  East  from  the 
Plant  Industry  Station  brings  the  visitor  to 
the  barns  and  buildings  of  the  Bureau  of 
Dairy  Industry.  A  large  part  of  the  additional 
15  billion  pounds  of  milk  produced  on  farms 
last  year  in  comparison  with  the  average 
production  of  the  years  immediately  preced- 
ing the  war  can  be  directly  connected  with 
the  improved  breeding  and  dairy  herd  man-- 
agement  methods  developed  in  these  experi- 
mental barns.  The  research  work  at  Belts- 
ville helped  farmers  to  supply  enough  milk 
so  that  consumers  in  1944  were  able  to  buy 
31  more  quarts  of  fluid  milk  per  capita  in 
1944  than  they  did  during  the  pre-war  period. 

In  the  laboratories  of  the  Bureau  of  Dairy 
Industry  the  quantity  and  quality  of  Cheddar 
cheese  have  been  materially  improved  because 
of  new  methods  discovered  for  manufactur- 
ing and  curing  cheese.  In  Minnesota  factories 
where  large  amounts  of  cheese  for  overseas 
shipment  are  produced,  the  average  percent- 
age of  U.  S.  No.  1  cheese  was  increased  with- 
in a  year  from  36  percent  to  99  percent.  A 
new  method  for  increasing  the  keeping 
quaiit)'  of  dried  milk  was  also  evolved. 

A  herd  of  registered  Holstein-Friesian 
cattle  and  a  herd  of  Jerseys  are  part  of  the 
basic  equipment  for  the  Bureau's  experi- 
mental work  in  better  breeding  methods  and 
better  dairy-herd  management.  For  instance, 
the  experimental  breeding  work  conducted 
here  during  the  past  20  years  has  demon- 
strated the  value  of  the  proved-sire  system  of 
breeding  as  a  dependable  means  of  improv- 
ing the  milk-producing  capacity  of  a  dairy 
herd.  The  results  of  this  demonstration  gave 
rise  about  10  years  ago  to  the  Nation-wide 
sire-proving  program  of  the  Federal  and  State 
dairy  extension  agencies,  which  is  now  help- 
ing many  dairy  farmers  find  the  kind  of  herd 
sires  or  young  bulls  that  can  be  depended  on 
to  increase  milk  production  in  their  herds. 

Here,  too,  the  Bureau  worked  out  a  stand- 
ard for  judging  the  future  milk-producing 
possibilities  of  young  heifer  calves,  which,  if 
it  proves  successful  on  further  trial  in  farm 
herds,  will  save  dairy  farmers  millions  of 


A  Bel+sville  scientist  holds  the  new  Pan 
AmerJca  tomato  variety,  a  cross  between 
the  Marglobe  and  the  wild  Peruvian  species. 


Careful  selection  and  cross-pollination  en- 
able Government  plant  breeders  to  produce 
hybrid  onion  seed  in  large  quantities. 


dollars  in  the  cost  of  raising  unprofitable 
heifer  calves. 

These  are  only  some  of  the  hundreds  of 
recent  investigations  conducted  at  Beltsville 
and  in  the  State  Experimental  Stations  which 
are  helping  farmers  to  produce  more  products 
at  less  cost.  The  principal  concern  of  the 
Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  is  to  stimulate 
greater  efficiency  on  the  farm  and  in  the 
factory  so  that  the  consumer  can  get  more 
milk  for  his  dollar. 

E^'en  as  the  research  at  Belts^^lle  is  trying 
to  find  out  how  to  produce  cheaper,  safer, 
more  palatable  dairy  products,  it  is  also  work- 
ing to  improve  the  quaiit}^  and  reduce  the  cost 
of  poultry  products.  Therefore,  the  visitor  to 
Beltsville  should  not  be  surprised  to  come 
upon  fine  specimens  of  Rhode  Island  Red 
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and  'White  Leghorn  chickens.  These  are  the 
principal  varieties  that  make  up  the  experi- 
mental flocks.  One  of  the  most  comprehensive 
cooperative  movements  undertaken  for  the 
improvement  of  any  class  of  farm  livestock 
is  the  National  Poultry  Improvement  Plan, 
with  headquarters  at  the  Research  Center,  in 
which  45  States  participate  and  in  which  ap- 
proximately 20  million  breeding  birds  are 
included.  The  "Three-P"  program — produc- 
tion records,  pedigrees,  and  progeny — was 
developed  at  Beltsville  as  a  result  of  investiga- 
tions showing  that  it  is  concealed  heredity  in 
a  fowl  which  counts  in  obtaining  increased 
egg  production,  large  eggs,  and  low  mor- 
tality. Some  of  those  extra  eggs  that  con- 
sumers have  been  able  to  purchase  during  the 
war  period  were  a  result  of  this  improvement 
plan. 

In  addition  to  developing  better  breeding 
and  feeding  methods,  the  experimental  poul- 
try plant  has  tried  to  fulfill  the  specific  poul- 
try needs  of  the  average  consumer.  Thus,  hens 
have  been  bred  to  lay  eggs  having  a  high 
percentage  of  thick  white  so  that  consumers 
may  have  poached  eggs  in  which  the  whites 
stand  up  well  around  the  yolks.  The  breeding 
of  a  new  variety  of  small  turkey  is  another 
instance  of  fitting  agricultural  production  to 
the  retail  purchaser.  In  this  case,  several  well- 
known  varieties  were  crossed  to  produce  a 
turkey  weighing  between  13  and  16  pounds 
for  males  and  8  to  10  pounds  for  females, 
white  in  color,  and  with  meaty  breasts.  This 
is  the  type  of  turkey  that  fully  75  percent  of 
consumers  want  but  generally  hadn't  been 
able  to  get  because  the  average  live  weight  of 
most  market  turkeys  had  been  20  pounds  for 
males  and  12  pounds  for  females — too  large 
for  the  oven  in  a  modern  kitchenette  and  too 
large  for  a  small  urban  family. 

Almost  in  the  center  of  the  Beltsville  area 
the  research  facilities  of  the  Bureau  of  Hu- 
man Nutrition  and  Home  Economics,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine, 
and  some  of  the  laboratories  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  are  located.  The  visitor  who 
is  interested  in  animal  diseases  will  probably 
concentrate  his  attentions  on  the  barns  where 
the  great  fight  against  infectious  diseases  of 
livestock  is  progressing  rapidly,  to  others  the 
laboratories  and  greenhouses  for  developing 
truck  crop  and  garden  insecticides  will  be 
most  interesting,  but  to  the  average  consumer 
tlie  research  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Human 
Nutrition  and  Home  Economics  will  hold  the 
greatest  interest. 

It  is  in  these  offices  and  laboratories  of  the 
BHNHE  that  forward  strides  have  been  made 


in  human  nutrition  research.  Basic  facts 
about  vitamin  A  requirements  of  the  average 
normal  adult;  new  information  on  the  whole 
question  of  protein — amino  acid  content, 
efficient  combinations  of  foods,  value  of  plant 
proteins  in  "extending"  or  "sparing"  the 
protein  of  meat,  milk,  or  eggs — these  are  only 
some  of  the  most  significant  nutrition  studies 
carried  on  during  the  last  year.  As  a  result  of 
the  Bureau's  research,  homemakers  can  know 
more  certainly  the  amounts  and  kinds  of 
foods  they  should  serve  their  families  to  keep 
them  in  the  best  physical  condition. 

Everyday  problems  of  homemakers  with 
food,  clothing,  and  equipment  during  the  war 
have  received  particular  attention.  The  Bu- 
reau has  designed  patterns  for  functional 
clothing  to  suit  the  jobs  that  women  do  on 
farms,  in  factories,  and  at  home.  It  has  fur- 
nished how-to-do-it  information  on  conserv- 
ing and  remodeling  clothing,  on  how  to  re- 
pair and  conserve  household  appliances. 
Recipes  have  been  developed  to  help  the  war- 
time cook  make  the  most  of  abundant  foods 
as  well  as  the  scarcer  rationed  foods. 

The  war  has  meant  not  only  conservation 
of  existing  supplies,  but  also  development 
and  use  of  new  products  for  civilian  and 
military  needs.  In  this  field  the  BHNHE  has 
carried  on  extensive  studies  in  the  use  of  de- 
hydrated foods,  soybeans,  and  peanuts.  Some 
130  recipes  for  using  soya  flour  and  grits  in 
cooking  were  developed. 

Probably  no  recent  wo'"k  of  the  Bureau  has 


received  wider  national  recognition  than  the 
studies  to  inform  the  women  of  America  of 
the  latest  methods  for  preserving  food  at 
home.  Nearly  31/2  million  copies  of  the  Bu- 
reau's home-canning  instructions  were  dis- 
tributed during  the  1944  fiscal  year.  The  goal 
of  this  work  is  to  help  home  canners  preserve 
and  store  food  with  less  loss  from  spoilage, 
unpalatability,  and  undue  vitamin  decrease. 
One  of  the  new  fields  of  research  is  in  the 
home  freezing  of  food. 

Beyond  the  centrally  located  Home  Eco- 
nomics building  stretch  eastward  more  barns, 
more  laboratories,  more  experimental  or- 
chards, fields,  wood  lots,  and  pastures — all 
devoted  to  increasing  America's  capacity  to 
produce  and  to  consume  wisely.  As  new 
farmer  and  consumer  needs  become  apparent, 
research  will  be  undertaken  at  Beltsville,  as 
well  as  at  the  State  Experiment  Stations,  to 
meet  these  new  needs.  The  research  of  the 
various  Bureaus  will  continue  to  be  coordi- 
nated ;  progress  in  plant  breeding  will  become 
increasingly  significant  to  both  home  and 
commercial  growers;  new  weapons  will  be 
created  in  the  war  against  insect  pests;  re- 
search on  diseases  of  livestock  will  save 
producers  millions  of  dollars  and  bring 
greater  quantities  of  food  within  the  reach  of 
more  consumers ;  and  new  foods  and  new 
cooking  methods  will  bring  better  nutrition. 

Beltsville  is  a  place  to  study  and  when  the 
war  is  over  and  conducted  tours  are  once 
more  in  order  it  will  also  be  a  place  to  visit. 


Bulls  of  the  experimental  dairy  herd  at  Beltsville  are  exercised  every  day  on  this  "merry- 
go-round"  in  order  to  tone  their  muscles  and  keep  them  In  top  physical  condition. 
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Consumers'  guide 


Consumer  expenditures  of  the  third  year 
of  the  war  (1944)  according  to  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce  show  that  "con- 
sumers spent  almost  98  billion  dollars  for 
goods  and  services  in  1944,  6  billion  more 
than  in  the  previous  year.  The  most  im- 
portant gains  were  registered  in  the  food 
group,  which  also  includes  beverages  and 
eating  and  drinking  places,  in  clothing,  and 
in  consumer  services.  But  all  other  major 
categories  of  expenditures  also  increased. 
The  higher  dollar  total  of  consumer  expen- 
ditures is  due  to  a  large  extent  to  a  rise  in 
prices  rather  than  to  an  increase  in  volume. 
Only  in  the  food  group  is  an  expansion  be- 
yond the  price  rise  indicated.  Such  expan- 
sion reflects  in  part  a  genuine  increase  In 
volume  of  food  purchases.  In  over-all  terms 
1 944  was  a  year  of  continued  high  consump- 
tion, far  above  the  pre-war  year  1939." 

A  progrann  that  is  expected  to  allow  for 
a  small  flow  of  broiler  poultry  into  civilian 
markets  was  announced  recently  by  the 
WFA.  Under  an  amendment  to  the  chicken 
set-aside  order,  authorized  processors  in 
eight  of  the  broilSr-producing  States  who 
exceed  a  weekly  processing  goal  may  retain 
half  of  the  excess  quantity  for  distribution 
to  civilian  outlets,  less  the  poundage  of 
set-aside  poultry  rejected  by  the  Army 
Quartermaster  Corps.  Under  this  goal  sys- 
tem, processors  will  be  encouraged  to  speed 
up  production  and  thus  bring  about  an 
earlier  termination  of  the  set-aside  order. 
In  addition,  civilians  will  be  able  to  get  more 
poultry  without  a  reduction  in  the  current 
amount  being  procured  for  the  armed 
forces. 

When  winter-weary  Americans  take  to  the 
woods  in  the  spring  for  picnics,  fishing,  and 
camping,  the  rate  of  forest  fires  goes  way 
up.  Every  year  fires  cost  nearly  a  million 
man-days  of  labor  and  destroy  3  billion 
feet  of  timber,  burn  millions  of  acres  of 
gralnflelds,  pastures,  and  open  ranges,  de- 
stroy wild  life,  and  mar  the  natural  beauty  of 
America.  Therefore,  it  behooves  every  con- 
sumer to  cooperate  with  the  State  forestry 
and  conservation  agencies  and  with  the 
USDA  Forest  Service  in  observing  the  fol- 
lowing rules:  Crush  cigarette  and  cigar 
butts;  extinguish  camp  fires  with  water  or 
dirt;  break  all  burned  matches;  learn  the 
legal  requirements  before  attempting  to 
burn  brush,  grass,  or  debris. 

As  the  result  of  a  consumer  survey  by 

WPB's  Office  of  Civilian  Requirements,  a 
special  program  calling  for  production  of 
approximately  9  million  mackinaws,  pea- 
coats,  and  cossack  jackets  for  men,  boys, 
and  juveniles  has  been  announced  in  order 


to  supply  essential  needs.  Of  the  total 
quantity  of  body  fabrics  expected  to  be 
available  for  this  program,  60  percent  will 
be  allocated  to  manufacturers  producing 
garments  in  the  lower  price  ranges,  while 
the  remaining  40  percent  will  be  allocated 
among  manufacturers  of  higher-priced 
goods.  On  men's  mackinaws  and  pea- 
coats,  sizes  34  to  48,  for  example,  at  least 
60  percent  of  the  available  fabric  will  be 
allocated  to  manufacturers  producing  these 
Items  at  $9  each  or  below,  and  the  re- 
maining 40  percent  will  be  allocated  to 
those  producing  the  garments  at  from  $9 
to  $12.50.  All  woolen  mills  making  cloth 
applicable  to  the  program  must  honor 
orders  from  manufacturers  with  the  new 
priority  on  and  after  April  29,  1945. 

Under  WFA's  system  of  food  allocations, 

civilians  can  expect  to  be  able  to  buy 
about  21/2  pounds  of  butter  per  person 
during  the  April-June  quarterly  period,  a 
slight  reduction  from  the  first  3  months  of 
1945.  For  other  manufactured  dairy  prod- 
ucts— evaporated  milk,  Cheddar  cheese, 
and  other  cheeses — civilian  supplies  will  be 
about  the  same  as  during  the  first  quarter. 
M  ore  condensed  milk,  however,  will  be 
available.  Since  the  bulk  of  the  produc- 
tion of  fluid  milk,  cream,  cottage  cheese, 
and  ice  cream  is  consumed  domestically, 
these  products  are  not  subject  to  the  for- 
mal allocation.  Therefore,  civilian  supplies 
are  due  to  increase,  says  WFA,  with  the 
seasonal  Increase  in  production. 

From  OPA  comes  news  that  for  this  sum- 
mer, as  for  last,  local  boards  may  issue  to 
eligible  persons  In  any  area  except  the 
Pacific  Northwest  an  additional  fuel  oil 
ration  for  heating  water.  To  be  eligible, 
an  applicant  must  show  that  the  fuel  oil 
coupons  remaining  from  his  current  year's 
ration  are  not  sufficient  to  provide  for  hot 
water  needs  during  the  remainder  of  the 
heating  season,  which  runs  through  August 
31.  In  addition,  the  applicant  must  satisfy 
the  board  that  all  reasonable  fuel  oil  con- 
servation measures  have  been  taken.  Be- 
cause of  uncertain  supply  conditions  In  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  rations  for  hot  water  will 
be  granted  only  If  the  Regional  Adminis- 
trator for  the  area  rules  that  there  is 
enough  oil  on  hand  to  grant  the  extra 
allowances. 

Skyrocketing   prices   for   used   lumber  In 

some  areas  have  forced  the  OPA  to  auth- 
orize its  Regional  Administrators  to  estab- 
lish community  dollar-and-cent  ceiling 
prices.  According  to  the  new  pricing  or- 
der, exact  ceilings  for  all  such  lumber  must 


be  posted  in  dealers'  yards  at  so  many 
dollars  per  1,000  board  feet. 

For  the  third  successive  year  WFA  has 

issued  a  100-percent  set-aside  order  on 
turkeys  marketed  in  23  States  In  order  to 
facilitate  procurement  by  the  Army  Quar- 
termaster Corps  ot  enough  turkeys  to  pro- 
vide holiday  dinners  for  every  branch  of 
the  armed  services.  The  turkeys  will  also 
be  used  in  hospitals  and  rest  camps.  Tur- 
key production  for  1945  Is  estimated  at 
515  million  pounds,  compared  with  507 
million  pounds  last  year.  As  a  result  of 
this  expected  record  production,  civilians 
are  expected  to  have  available  about  3 
pounds  per  capita,  or  I/5  pound  more  than 
they  consumed  in  1944. 

A  complete  program  to  provide  for 
equitable  distribution  of  the  limited  supply 
of  solid  fuels  has  been  announced  for  the 
1945-46  fuel  year.  Dealers  are  obligated 
to  supply  80  percent  of  normal  require- 
ments during  the  fuel  year  to  their  regular 
customers  who  promptly  file  a  declaration 
of  needs,  who  place  an  order,  and  who  are 
willing  to  take  any  usable  fuel.  In  addi- 
tion, dealers  are  required  to  give  their 
regular  customers  at  least  30  percent  of 
their  annual  requirements  by  September 
30  if  they  file  their  declaration  and  their 
order  prior  to  May  15.  No  household 
consumer  may  receive  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  his  annual  requirement  before 
September  1  without  governmental  ap- 
proval. No  dealer  may  accept  any  new 
business  that  would  impair  his  ability  to 
take  care  of  his  regular  customers.  A  new 
user  who  is  unable  to  find  a  dealer  that  can 
accept  his  declaration  and  order  may  ap- 
ply to  the  nearest  Solid  Fuel  Administra- 
tion Area  Advisory  Committee  or  field 
office  for  aid.  Generally,  the  local  coal 
dealer  can  inform  the  consumer  of  the 
location  of  these  offices. 

From  OPA  comes  advice  to  consumers  on 

what  they  can  do  during  the  present  period 
of  short  meat  supplies.  Consumers  living 
in  areas  where  meat  Is  produced  are  urged 
to  renew  their  understanding  of  why  meat 
has  to  be  rationed,  how  rationing  helps  to 
spread  available  supply  more  evenly  across 
the  entire  country,  and  how  it  is  necessary 
In  order  to  supply  the  meat  requirements 
of  the  Army  and  Navy.  In  areas  where 
meat  is  not  produced,  consumers  are  urged 
to  learn  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  short- 
age by  taking  the  less  choice  cuts  and  by 
using  substitutes  when  necessary.  Con- 
sumers everywhere  are  once  more  urged  to 
kill  the  Black  Market  by  refusing  to  pay 
over  ceiling  prices  and  by  paying  ration 
points  in  full  for  all  rationed  Items. 
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GUIDE  POSTS 


Lightweight  versus  Heavyweight 

The  argument  of  sports  fans  that  perenni- 
ally rages  over  whether  a  certain  lightweight 
boxer  was  a  greater  fighter  than  a  particular 
heavyweight,  though  the  twain  never  met, 
has  its  counterpart  in  the  orchard.  Only  dif- 
ference, the  bout  in  the  orchard  between  the 
contenders — the  large  orange  and  the  small 
orange — was  actually  held  and  a  decision 
reached.  And  the  little  fellow  won  it.  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  studies  show  that, 
on  a  quality  basis,  the  juice  from  small 
oranges  averages  better  in  flavor  or  taste  than 
that  from  the  larger  oranges.  It  is  also  richer 
and  sweeter — has  more  solids.  In  addition, 
the  vitamin  C  value  of  the  juice  of  small  or- 
anges averages  higher  than  the  juice  from  the 
larger  fruit.  . 


Spots  on  the  Spot 

Since  more  of  us  each  year  of  the  war  are 
spending  our  vacations  in  our  own  back  yards, 
it's  well  for  us  to  know  how  to  remove  grass 
and  other  fresh  garden  foliage  stains  from 
cloth. 

Textile  chemists  in  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  have  studied  stain  removal  and 
Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1474  tells  just  how  to 
remove  grass  stains — as  well  as  many  other 
stains — by  home  methods.  For  a  free  copy  of 
"Stain  Removal  from  Fabrics,"  write  to  the 
Office  of  Information,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Green  Grows  the  Grass 

That  shoulder  of^  the  gravel  or  crushed 
stone  road  running  in  front  of  your  country 
home  can  be  made  to  produce  a  good  stand  of 


grass.  Scientists  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Purdue  University  have  dis- 
covered that,  whether  the  road  material  was 
pit-run  gravel  or  crushed  limestone,  adding 
5  to  10  percent  of  clay  soil  and  some  fertilizer 
well  distributed  in  the  rocky  material  gave 
the  grass  seed  a  chance  to  take  root  and  grow. 
Mixing  the  fertilizer  all  through  the  stone  or 
gravel  encourages  deep  root  penetration.  A 
light  straw  mulch  will  help  to  hold  moisture 
and  reduce  sun  and  water  damage  to  the 
young  grass  seedlings. 


Musical  Moths 

Webbing  clothes  moths  and  the  case-bear- 
ing clothes  moths  are  known  to  consider  a 
felt  hat  a  very  tasty  dish.  But  for  cozy  unin- 
terrupted fare  the  felt  in  pianos  is  the  piece 
de  resistance.  So  if  you  want  to  avoid  piano 
repair  and  replacement  work  next  fall  it 
would  be  a  good  idea  to  hang  4  ounces  of 
paradichlorobenzene  in  a  muslin  bag  inside 
the  piano  case.  Close  all  openings  in  the 
case  and  keep  them  closed  as  much  as  possible 
during  the  warm  weather.  No  spray  should 
be  applied  to  the  piano  felts  unless  the  maker 
of  the  spray  guarantees  to  make  good  any 
injury  to  wires  or  other  parts. 

For'handed 

It  used  to  be  that  the  New  England  home- 
maker  was  called  "for'handed"  if  she  darned 
the  heels  and  toes  of  socks  before  they  were 
worn.  Now  homemakers  are  advised  by 
clothing  specialists  of  the  USDA  to  "pre- 
pair"  new  clothes — if  they  need  it — with  a 
few  well-placed  stitches.  A  narrow  or  loosely 
stitched  seam  on  an  inexpensive  house  dress, 
for  example,  can  be  restitched  about  1/16  of 
an  inch  deeper.  Tie  dangling  threads  or  run 
them  through  a  needle  and  fasten  with  a  few 
over-and-over  stitches.  For  pockets  on  a 
blouse,  reinforce  stitching  at  corners  of  open- 
ing. Snap  or  button  tape  plackets  in  new 
wartime  garments  can  often  be  replaced  with 
old  zippers  from  discarded  skirts  or  dresses. 


Clean-up  Weeic 

Rubbish,  trash,  old  rags,  and  newspapers 
in  attics,  basements,  yards,  and  outbuildings 
are  safer  in  a  salvage  depot  where  they  can't 
cause  fires  and  accidents.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  urging  all  communities  to  set 
aside  a  special  week  for  clean-up  and  salvage 
work.  A  clean  home  is  not  only  a  pleasanter 
place  to  hang  your  hat  but  a  safer  one.  Leaky 
roofs,  cracked  chimneys,  bad  electric  wiring 
and  connections  should  be  repaired ;  loose 
stair  steps  and  board  walks  should  be  fixed; 
dead  trees  and  dry  brush  should  be  removed 
from  roadsides  and  near  the  buildings;  and 
paper,  rags,  clothing,  tin  cans,  sacks,  and 
metal  should  be  consigned  to  the  nearest  sal- 
vage depot. 

Timely  Reminder 

With  the  arrival  of  the  home-canning  sea- 
son, it's  "last  call"  to  ask  the  local  dealer, 
utility  company,  home  demonstration  agent, 
or  manufacturer  about  having  your  pressure 
canner  gage  checked.  Because  the  dial-type 
gage  is  a  delicate  instrument,  it  may  in  time 
get  out  of  adjustment.  An  inaccurate  gage 
may  cause  underprocessing,  with  possible 
spoilage  later;  or  overprocessing,  with  loss  of 
food  value  and  flavor.  If  the  test  shows  the 
gage  is  "off,"  tie  a  tag  on  the  gage  stating 
how  far  off  it  is,  and  consult  the  tag  every 
time  food  is  processed.  No  test  is  needed  for 
the  weighted -type  gage — just  a  good  clean- 
ing. 


LISTEN  TO  CONSUMER  TIME 

Every  Saturday—Coast  to  Coast 
over  N.  B.C.        12:15  p.  m.  EWT 
^    11:15  a.  m.  CWT 
10:15  a.  m.  MWT 
9:15  a.  m.  PWT 

Dramatizations,  interviews,   questions  and  answers 
on  consumer  problems.    Tune  in. 
Brought  to  you   by  the 

WAR  FOOD  ADMINISTRATION 
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Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 

1882-1945 


•  ".  .  .  and  that  word  'consumer'  means  the 
whole  American  people." 

By  virtue  of  this  broad  definition  which 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  gave  early  in 
1934,  all  the  multiple  and  varied  programs 
of  his  administration,  both  in  peace  and 
in  war,  became  programs  to  protect  and  to 
advance  the  position  of  the  consumer  and 
thus  "to  facilitate  the  maintenance  and  bet- 
terment of  the  American  standard  of  living." 

Yet  many  of  the  programs  sponsored  dur- 
ing his  terms  of  office  were  designed  par- 
ticularly to  provide  assistance  to  Americans 
when  they  were  consumers,  as  distinct  from 
when  they  were  farmers,  or  workers,  or 
soldiers,  or  owners  and  managers  of  busi- 
ness and  industry. 

In  the  task  he  set  for  himself  when  he 
said,  "what  we  seek  is  balance  in  our  eco- 
nomic system  .  .  .  ,  "  he  realized  that  "some- 
body must  strike  the  equitable  balance 
between  conflicting  interest  (labor  and  man- 
agement) ,  and  especially  must  protect  the 
third  group — the  consumer." 

In  an  extended  note  to  the  Executive 
order  extending  the  policy  of  the  National 
Recovery  Administration  with  respect  to  pro- 
tecting consumers,  he  wrote:  "The  creation 
and  operation  of  these  consumer  agencies 
represented  a  new  principle  in  government. 
It  was  the  recognition  of  the  right  of  con- 


sumers to  have  their  interest  represented  in 
the  formulation  of  government  policy  and 
in  the  administration  of  laws  afi^ecting  the 
production  and  distribution  of  goods.  I 
think  it  can  be  safely  stated  that  never  be- 
fore had  the  particular  problems  of  consum- 
ers been  so  thoroughly  and  unequivocally 
accepted  as  the  direct  responsibility  of  gov- 
ernment. The  willingness  to  fulfill  that 
responsibility  was,  in  essence,  an  extension 
and  amplification  of  the  meaning  and  con- 
tent of  democratic  government." 

In  still  another  note  on  the  means  to  pre- 
vent monopolistic  practices  under  NRA 
Codes  he  wrote:  "Of  course  the  real  vic- 
tims of  monopolies  are  always  the  consum- 
ers, who  are  forced  to  pay  excessive  prices 
unless  the  government  itself  protects  them." 
He  went  on  to  describe  the  purpose  and 
functions  of  the  Consumers'  Advisory  Board, 
including  the  close  examination  of  all  pro- 
visions which  "would  lead  to  price-fixing  or 
price  maintenance,"  the  work  of  providing 
"an  impetus  to  the  study  and  development 
of  standards  for  consumers'  goods,"  and 
development  of  "a  better  understanding  on 
the  part  of  income  receivers  as  to  their 
interests  as  consumers." 

Even  though  he  stressed  in  regard  to  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  that  "Basically  the 
long-time  concerns  of  both  groups  coincide. 


since  the  consumer  wants  the  producer  to 
receive  the  kind  of  return  for  his  produce 
that  will  insure  the  continuance  of  an  ade- 
quate food  supply  and  the  farmer  wants  the 
consumer  to  be  able  to  buy  an  adequate  vol- 
ume of  farm  products,"  he  knew  that  there 
were  times  when  "conflict  on  particular 
points  inevitably  appears."  Therefore,  he 
created  an  office  in  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Agency  which  could  represent  "the 
interests  of  consumers  at  every  stage  in  the 
activities  of  the  AAA." 

On  March  22,  1935,  President  Roosevelt 
sent  a  message  to  Congress  on  pure  foods 
and  drugs.  He  said,  "Every  enterprise  in 
the  United  States  should  be  able  to  adhere 
to  the  simple  principle  of  honesty  without 
fear  of  penalty  on  that  account.  Honesty 
ought  to  be  the  best  policy.  ...  In  one  field 
of  endeavor  there  is  an  obvious  means  to 
this  end  which  has  been  too  long  neglected: 
The  setting  up  and  careful  enforcement  of 
standards  of  identity  and  quality  for  the 
food  we  eat  and  the  drugs  we  use,  together 
with  the  strict  exclusion  from  our  markets 
of  harmful  or  adulterated  products.  .  .  .  The 
various  qualities  of  goods  require  a  kind  of 
discrimination  which  is  not  at  the  command 
of  consumers.  They  are  likely  to  confuse 
outward  appearance  with  inward  integrity. 
In  such  a  situation  as  has  grown  up  through 
our  rising  level  of  living  .  .  .  consumers  are 
prevented  from  choosing  intelligently  and 
producers  are  handicapped  in  any  attempt 
to  maintain  higher  standards.  Only  the 
scientific  and  disinterested  activity  of  gov- 
ernment can  protect  this  honor  of  our  pro- 
ducers and  provide  the  possibility  of  dis- 
criminating choice  to  our  consumers." 

And  in  a  message  to  Congress  he  said:  . 

"We  would  save  and  encourage  the  slow- 
ly growing  impulse  among  consumers  to 
enter  the  industrial  market  place  equipped 
with  sufficient  organization  to  insist  upon 
fair  prices  and  honest  sales." 

[All  quotations  taken  from  The  Public 
Papers  and  Addresses  of  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt.—Ed.'] 
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First  in  peace 


To  make  peace  terms  work,  the  war's  first  international  organization 
will  help  consumers  and  food  producers  toward  a  better-fed  world. 


•  The  first  real  get-together  of  the  nations 
of  the  world  in  a  working  group  to  do  a 
definite  down-to-earth  international  job  on 
bringing  the  third  freedom  into  operation 
will  be  in  the  form  of  an  organization  di- 
rected to  the  benefit  of  food  consumers  and 
producers.  Not  only  the  consumers  and  pro- 
ducers of  this  country  but  consumers  and 
producers  throughout  the  world. 

While  world  statesmen  are  still  in  the 
throes  of  putting  together  a  pohtical  frame- 
work upon  which  to  erect  a  world  security 
structure  in  which  we  can  live  and  work  in 
peace,  the  United  Nations'  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Organization  has  already  taken  shape. 
It  is  concerned  not  with  the  statesmen's 
terms  of  peace  but  rather  with  helping  to 
establish  conditions  that  can  make  peace.  It 
proposes  to  work  toward  the  improvement 
of  the  diets  of  the  people  of  the  world  and 
raising  standards  of  living  of  those  who 
produce  the  food.  Its  forces  are  launching 
a  direct  attack  against  that  arch  enemy  of 
peace  and  life — hunger. 

The  organization,  recently  reported  on 
favorably  by  the  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  grew  out  of  a  meeting  which 
was  the  first  world  peace  conference  of  this 
war — the  United  Nations'  Food  and  Agri- 
culture meeting  held  in  Hot  Springs,  Va., 
in  May  of  1943. 

Today  more  than  20  nations  have  accepted 
the  constitution  of  the  organization.  Ac- 
ceptance by  United  States  is  expected  soon. 

As  a  vanguard  of  the  united  forces  it 
moves  on  a  broad  basic  scale  against  those 
breeders  of  wars — want  of  food  and  cloth- 
ing. Two-thirds  of  the  world's  people  never 
have  had,  in  war  or  in  peace,  enough  to  eat 
of  the  right  kinds  of  food.  Hungry  people 
are  a  menace  to  a  neighborhood  or  to  world 
security.  A  hungry  individual  is  not  in- 
clined to  listen  to  reason.  Nor  is  a  hungry 
nation.  Its  judgments  and  decisions  are 
likely  to  be  formed  out  of  fear  and  vindic- 
tiveness.  Its  people  are  an  easy  prey  for 
dictators  who  hold  up  empty  promises  of 
better  living  obtained  by  armed  aggression. 
Unable  to  build  a  strong  community  that 
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offers  them  contentment  hungry  nations  can 
contribute  nothing  to  the  well-being  of  other 
nations.  They  cannot  build  and  operate  in- 
dustries which  can  help  them  to  a  measure 
of  security.  They  are  no  market  for  the 
goods  of  their  neighbors  no  matter  how  bad- 
ly those  goods  may  be  needed.  And  so  quite 
outside  the  humanitarian  considerations  great 
segments  of  underfed  people  represent,  at 
their  worst,  a  threat  to  world  security  and 
at  their  best  a  stagnant  economic  vacuum. 

In  the  past,  many  philosophers  considered 
it  a  foregone  conclusion  that  hunger  was 
the  necessary  fate  of  a  great  part  of  the  hu- 
man race.  Modern  scientific  advancement  in 
the  fields  of  agriculture,  transportation,  and 
processing  now  belie  this.  Science  now 
makes  it  possible  to  produce  ample  food  for 
all  the  people  in  the  world. 

The  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 
represents  a  step  toward  making  this  a 
reality.  It  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task! 

Two-thirds  of  the  people  in  the  world  are 
engaged  in  agriculture.  At  the  same  time 
two-thirds  of  the  people  are  improperly 
nourished.  This  means  that  many  of  those 
who  produce  the  food  do  not  get  enough  of 
the  foods  they  need  for  proper  health.  In 
building  up  the  standards  of  living  of  those 


who  raise  the  food  they  are  brought  closer 
to  getting  a  better  share  of  the  w-orld's  goods 
than  they  have  ever  been  able  to  obtain,  in 
return  for  their  tremendous  contributions 
made  for  the  survival  of  all  people.  By  im- 
proving agriculture's  standard  of  living, 
wider  markets  for  other  goods  emerge  and 
farmers  are  able  to  produce  still  more. 

Although  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  is  vested  with  no  power  to 
coerce  or  force  any  nation  or  individual  to 
carry  out  its  programs,  although  it  has  no 
authority  to  buy,  sell,  or  give  food  away,  it 
represents  the  first  step  which  must  be  taken 
if  we  are  to  have  a  better-fed  world.  Noth- 
ing can  be  done  soundly  by  international 
political  agreements  that  do  not  also  employ 
the  functions  that  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  is  designed  to  perform. 

Its  objective  is  to  dig  out  agricultural  and 
food  facts  on  a  world-wide  scale,  bring  them 
together,  analyze  them,  interpret  them  in 
terms  of  their  best  use  to  all  concerned,  and 
to  make  them  available  to  member  nations. 
The  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  can 
recommend  national  and  international  action 
but  has  no  authority  to  enforce  its  recom- 
mendations. Its  force  lies  in  its  appeal  to 
the  practical  reason  and  conscience  of  people. 
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First  consider  what  its  reports  on  needs 
and  supplies  in  different  parts  of  the  world 
can  mean.  Through  casting  up  the  accounts 
on  a  world-wide  basis  and  keeping  them  up 
to  date  farmers  of  ail  nations  can  have  a 
more  accurate  yardstick  of  world  balance  of 
production,  supplies,  and  consumption  than 
they  have  had  in  the  past.  The  outlook 
service  in  this  country  developed  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  only  in  the 
last  few  decades,  has  been  a  steady  measure 
for  more  profitable  farming. 

The  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 
might  enable  the  food-consuming  and  food- 
producing  nations  to  establish  a  sort  of 
world  outlook  service.  Such  a  service  would 
be  of  great  help  to  nations  and  to  possible 
international  agencies  in  managing  the  move- 
ment of  goods  from  areas  of  plenty  to  areas 
of  scarcity.  Likewise  it  would  be  a  safe- 
guard against  under-  and  over-production  on 
a  world-wide  scale.  For  example,  it  would 
be  possible  to  produce  more  of  a  single 
commodity  on  a  world-wide  basis  than  the 
world  could  possibly  consume.  As  an  ex- 
ample, it  could  occur  with  cotton  or  wheat. 

One  of  the  recurring  tragedies  that  be- 
devils the  economic  structure  is  the  break- 
down of  distribution  which  makes  the  sad, 
baffling  situation  of  dire  want  existing  in 
the  midst  of  abundance.  American  farmers 
and  consumers  experienced  this  dismal  phe- 
nomenon a  decade  or  more  ago  when  farm- 
."■rs'  prices  were  so  low  that  they  burned  corn 
'or  fuel  while  bread  lines  of  urbanites,  who 
had  not  enough  money  to  buy  the  low-priced 
produce  of  the  farmer,  crawled  through  our 
city  streets. 

The  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 
by  forehanded  accumulation  of  facts  and 
timely  presentation  of  problems  in  the  offing 
can  offer  means  of  preventing  such  a  situ- 
ation. Work  carried  on  through  the  Organi- 
zation can  help,  too,  by  long-term  emphasis 
on  the  common  interdependency  of  producer 
and  consumer,  by  predicating  plans  and  edu- 
cation upon  the  fact  that  cheap  food  for 
city  dwellers  at  the  expense  of  the  farmers' 
livelihood  is  equally  as  wrong  as  a  nation  of 
consumers  kept  hungry  through  scarce  and 
high-priced  food. 

Because  the  science  of  nutrition  hooks  up 
on  one  hand  with  agriculture  of  nations  and 
on  the  other  with  the  nations'  health  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  will  be 
a  clearinghouse  for  nutrition  problems. 

In  all  populations  to  a  more  or  less  degree 
there  are  large  groups  who  are  vulnerable 
to  the  ravages  of  malnutrition  which  results 


in  loss  ot  individual  and  national  vitality. 
These  groups  include  pregnant  women, 
babies,  adolescent  workers  in  heavy  indus- 
try, and  the  poor  with  large  families.  In 
some  of  the  starving  nations,  such  as  India, 
50  percent  of  the  total  mortality  occurs 
among  children  under  10  years  old,  and  in 
other  poorer  countries  seven  to  eight  times 
more  people  die  of  tuberculosis  than  in 
better-fed  nations. 

In  order  to  keep  up  the  health  of  a  na- 
tion, the  nation  has  a  responsibility  to  bring 
needed  foods  at  low  cost  to  such  groups.  By 
taking  steps  to  bring  food  to  these  vulner- 
able groups  the  total  demand  for  food  in- 
creases making  a  better  income  to  the  pro- 
ducers and  an  improvement  in  the  health  of 
farmers  and  their  families. 

It  will  be  the  job  of  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Organization  to  bring  together  in- 
formation on  all  phases  of  nutrition  and 
weave  it  into  the  broad  fabric  of  science  and 
economics  to  make  recommendations  for  a 
better-fed  world.  These  recommendations 
can  then  be  passed  on  to  nations,  upon  re- 
quest, and  advisory  aid  can  be  given  them 
in  the  establishment  of  better  records  of 
their  dietary  needs,  in  the  setting  up  of  nu- 
trition committees  such  as  we  have.  These 
committees  can  be  assisted  in  making  sur- 
veys that  wilj,  in  turn,  supply  broader  in- 
formation to  other  countries  to  fill  in  the 
world  picture  of  nutritional  science. 

But  the  benefits  of  nutritional  science  to 
the  people  can  never  be  put  into  effect  with- 
out food.  Therefore,  the  Food  and  Agricul- 


ture Organization's  work  of  increasing  food 
production  stands  out  as  a  major  service. 
There  are  many  ways  in  which  it  will  pro- 
ceed on  this  gigantic  task.  The  job  falls  into 
two  parts:  Work  with  the  undeveloped 
countries  and  with  those  where  agriculture 
and  industry  already  are  well-developed. 

The  need  of  the  undeveloped  countries 
where  swarming  millions  of  ever-expanding 
populations  overpower  the  primitive  agricul- 
tural yields  will  be  considered. 

Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  will 
work  with  the  hungry  nations  by  making 
thorough  studies  of  existing  needs,  and  work 
out  recommendations  to  help  meet  them.  If 
invited  by  the  needy  nation,  the  Organiza- 
tion will  outline  plans  for  technical  improve- 
ments in  production  that  are  adaptable  to  the 
country.  More  than  that,  if  the  nation  re- 
quests it,  the  Organization  will  help  organize 
missions  of  specialists  trained  in  the  prob- 
lems confronting  the  nation.  These  missions 
could  aid  in  introducing  such  improvements 
as  the  use  of  insecticides  to  head  off  native 
blights.  They  could  recommend  improved 
varieties  of  seeds  that  fit  the  climate  and  soil 
and  show  the  best  ways  of  applying  fer- 
tilizer and  similar  technological  aids. 

In  order  to  bring  this  information  to  the 
farmer,  the  Organization  could  also,  on  re- 
quest, help  nations  set  up  educational  chan- 
nels for  bringing  the  new  methods  to  the 
farmer.  Such  work  might  mean  help  in 
establishing  a  local  adaptation  of  the  county 
agent  and  home  demonstration  systems,  or 
other  tried  educational  set-ups. 
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Other  t:\-pes  of  missions  could  help  plan 
and  direct  erosion-control  projects  in  areas 
where  people  are  going  hungry  because  their 
soil  is  being  carried  away  to  the  sea.  There 
could  also  be  help  on  the  use  of  forests,  the 
planting  of  timber,  and  long-range  re- 
forestation programs. 

For  the  nations  with  more  advanced  agri- 
cultural ways  the  ser^'ice  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  will  help  them,  by 
statistical  and  technical  aid,  to  promote  the 
best  agricultural  balance  within  the  country 
and  to  enable  each  countq-  to  take  part  in 
expanding  world  trade. 

The  functions  in  relation  to  the  more 
highly  developed  countries  is  outlined  by 
Howard  R.  Tolley,  United  States  representa- 
tive on  the  Interim  Commission  on  Food  and 
Agriculture — the  Commission  which  carried 
on  the  work  from  the  Hot  Springs  confer- 
ence to  the  present  Organization.  He  says: 
"In  these  countries,  of  course,  there  still  is 
need  for  agricultural  research  and  education. 
But  no  simple  remedy  such  as  sheer  in- 
crease in  food  production  will  be  as  prac- 
ticable. 

"Above  all  there  will  be  a  need  for  an 
expanding  economy,  for  full  nonagricultural 
employment,  for  better  distribution  of  in- 
comes, for  more  mechanization  on  farms, 
and  for  fewer  and  larger  farms.  Such  a 
development  would  mean  that  even  more 
people  than  at  present  would  be  engaged  in 
turning  out  nonagricultural  goods  and  ser- 
vices. The  smaller  numbers  of  people  re- 
maining on  farms  would  turn  out  a  larger 
total  production  and  live  better.  Such  im- 
provements as  better  distribution  of  income 
would  take  years  and  perhaps  decades  to  be- 
come fully  effective.  Meanwhile,  special  steps 
could  be  taken  by  the  governments  of  the 
various  countries  to  help  low-income  fami- 
lies obtain  proper  amounts  of  food  and 
other  farm  products." 

Producers  of  food  from  the  sea  as  well  as 
the  land  stand  to  benefit  from  the  global 
fact-finding  service  which  the  Organization 
will  put  at  the  disposal  of  nations  that  desire 
it.  Truly  international  in  its  character  is  the 
fishing  industrj-  since  the  high  seas  belong 
to  all.  Only  by  a  global  approach  can  the 
most  be  learned  about  the  world-wide  sup- 
ply of  fish.  Knowledge  of  this  subject  is 
of  concern  to  all  nations  and  of  vital  im- 
portance to  many  people  who  rely  on  fish  as 
one  of  their  basic  sources  of  vitamins,  min- 
erals, and  protein.  We  have  learned  a  great 
deal  in  this  country  about  the  supply,  hab- 
its, and  maintenance  of  fish  in  our  domestic 
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waters.  But  a  world-wide  international  sur- 
vey from  a  scientific  and  commercial  pomt 
of  view  has  not  been  made  of  the  waters  of 
the  sea. 

With  nations  working  together  fish  sup- 
plies of  the  ocean  can  be  more  abundantly 
exploited  by  discouraging  the  overuse  of  es- 
tablished fishing  grounds,  and  by  locating 
new  grounds  to  take  the  pressure  ofl:  those 
grounds  which  are  overfished.  Studies  on 
the  movements  and  habits  of  fish  on  a  global 
basis  can  offer  up  more  areas  of  fishing  and 
encourage  the  use  of  species  of  fish  not  now 
generally  consumed. 

Because  the  work  of  the  Organization  is 
essentially  advisor}^  and  because  it  will  ob- 
tain its  ends  through  the  high  qualit)-  of  its 
record  and  resultant  influence  and  prestige  it 
has  a  verj-  simple  operational  structure — and 
an  inexpensive  one.  The  original  member- 
ship is  limited  to  the  44  nations  represented 
at  the  Hot  Springs  conference  but  other  na- 
tions may  be  admitted  later  by  a  two-thirds 
vote.  Each  nation  is  obligated  to  make  peri- 
odic reports  and  aside  from  that  owes  only 
three  obligations:  (1)  To  contribute  to  the 
expenses  of  the  Organization;  (2)  to  accord 
appropriate  diplomatic  privileges  to  the  Or- 
ganization and  its  staff;  and  (3)  to  respect 
the  international  character  of  the  staff's  re- 
sponsibilities. The  conference  will  meet  once 
a  year  and  each  nation  will  have  one  repre- 
sentative, and  without  regard  to  size  each 
nation  will  have  one  vote. 

It  will  be  operated  upon  a  small  budget 
compared  to  the  aims  and  advancements. 


The  budget  for  the  first  year  has  been  fixed 
at  52,500,000  to  which  the  United  States 
contributes  25  percent,  or  5625,000.  USSR 
contributes  8  percent,  the  United  Kingdom 
15  percent,  and  smaller  nations  contribute  as 
low  as  0.5  percent.  The  second  year  the 
budget  will  be  doubled.  To  apportion  ex- 
penses, allowances  were  made  for  those 
countries  that  were  occupied  by  the  enemy 
or  that  have  suffered  major  economical  disas- 
ter. The  Organization  will  be  carried  on 
under  a  Director  General,  selected  By  the 
Organization,  who  will  be  in  charge  of  a 
staff  chosen  on  as  wide  a  geographical  basis 
as  possible  and  in  accordance  with  the  high- 
est standards  of  efforts  and  technical  con- 
sideration. 

Consumers  are  certain  to  benefit  from  the 
work  of  this  Organization.  Its  verj'  name, 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  pro- 
claims its  dedication  to  the  consumer  and  the 
farmer. 

It  has  a  long  road  ahead  and  there  are 
many  barriers  to  surmount.  They  are  bar- 
riers erected  by  traditions-  and  practices  of 
shortsighted  nationalism,  such  as  prejudice 
against  buying  goods  from  other  countries, 
tariffs,  embargoes,  and  suspicion  of  people 
beyond  boundary  lines.  Taboos  of  outworn 
international  politics,  and  hand-to-mouth 
greed  also  stand  in  the  way.  To  make  the 
objectives  of  the  Organization  come  to  life 
will  take  a  lot  of  real  understanding  on  the 
part  of  peoples  and  nations.  And  it  will 
take  plent)'  of  hard  work.  But  to  everj-one 
who  eats  food,  it's  worth  it! 
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•  This  month  will  see  a  great  new  group 
of  buyers  come  to  market.  They  will  come 
in  hundreds,  from  every  part  of  the  Nation. 
These  new  purchasing  agents  will  all  be 
operating  for  rather  small  concerns  with  lim- 
ited capital.  They  will  not  be  specialists 
trained  to  buy  in  only  one  or  two  lines. 
Far  from  it!  They  will  be  buying  scores 
of  items  in  a  hundred  different  fields. 

Many  of  these  agents  will  have  had  no 
training  whatever  in  shopping.  Further- 
more, these  buyers  are  not  even  aware  that 
they  need  information,  if  they  are  to  get  the 
most  for  the  firm's  investment.  And  their 
partners,  with  touching  faith,  often  turn 
over  the  entire  managment  of  the  firm  to 
them. 

Who  are  these  buyers  and  what  kind  of 
firms  are  they  working  for  m  this  naive  un- 
businesslike way?  They  are  this  month's 
brides,  and  the  firms  are  their  new  homes — 
wherever  they  may  be.  For  June  is  still  the 
favorite  wedding  month,  come  peace,  come 
war,  and  marriage  still  means  having  a 
home,  if  only  for  a  little  while.  On  the 
bride  of  the  serviceman  or  war  worker  de- 
volves almost  the  entire  job  of  making  that 
home.  She  must  shop  for  furnishings  and 
equipment  and  she  must  face  the  daily  bat- 
tle of  the  grocery  store,  the  butcher  shop, 
and  the  market. 

In  addition  to  this  month's  June  brides 
there  are  thousands  of  other  wartime  brides 
whose  husbands  are  being  released  from  the 
armed  services.  Many  of  these  married  in  a 
wild  flurry  just  before  their  men  were  in- 
ducted, or  during  that  ominous  pre-embarka- 
tion  furlough.  A  brief  honeymoon,  and  a 
lot  of  V-mail  is  all  they  know  of  married 
life.  Some  have  lived  at  home  with  no 
change  in  responsibility.  Many  have  had 
jobs  in  industry  which  afforded  neither  time 
nor  opportunity  for  home  making.  Now 
their  men  have  come  back  and  together  they 
want  to  establish  homes  and  plan  their 
futures.  At  a  time  when  shopping  was 
never  more  diflficult  they  must  plunge  in. 

Here  and  there,  scattered  among  these 
thousands  of  novice  buyers  are  a  few  lucky 
ones  who  had  home  economics  and  consumer 
courses  in  school,  or  in  Civilian  Defense 
classes,  and  others  who  really  worked  at 
housekeeping  and  marketing  under  Mom's 
practical  eye. 


come  to  ma 


Orchids  to  Mom — world's  greatest  pur- 
chasing agent. 

Truly  fortunate  are  the  brides  who  know 
that  Mom  is  a  purchasing  agent  in  a  hun- 
dred fields — also  a  financial  planner,  dieti- 
tian, cook,  nurse,  child  psychologist,  tutor, 
and  family  representative  in  community  ac- 
tivities. They  don't  realize,  however,  that  in 
most  cases.  Mom  learned  it  all  the  hard 
way — by  trial  and  error.  There  are  easier 
ways. 

Even  though  the  1945  home  purchasing 
agent  faces  probably  the  most  difficult  mar- 
ket since  Civil  War  days,  there  is  hope  for 
her  to  become  an  intelligent  buyer.  Help 
and  advice  are  to  be  had  for  the  asking. 
Let's  see  how. 

What  is  an  "Intelligent  Buyer"? 

An  "intelligent  buyer"  is  one  who  gets 
the  best  possible  value  in  goods  or  services 
for  every  dollar  spent.  This  is  based,  first 
of  all,  on  planning — planning  for  wise 
spending  in  all  the  departments  that  make  a 
home  a  going  concern.  Let's  begin  with 
food,  because  it  can't  be  overlooked  in  any- 
thing that  calls  itself  a  home.  We  can 
"make  do  or  do  without"  when  it  comes  to 
household  equipment  and  clothing,  but  man 
must  eat — and  woman,  too — and  meals  of 
the  right  kind  are  the  basis  of  health. 

Planning  is  Important 

This  can't  be  carried  out  in  all  respects 
with  the  foresight  and  system  recommended 
in  pre-war  advice  to  the  housewife.  These 
are  wartimes !  Supplies  are  what  the  trade 
calls  "spotty"  and  the  1945  shopper  must  be 
ready  with  a  second  or  even  a  third  choice, 
when  her  first  one  is  not  to  be  had. 

Planning  when  to  shop  is  important,  too. 
Avoid  the  rush  hours  of  the  day,  and  the 
hectic  week  ends  if  possible.  Save  your  own 
time  and  energy  and  the  grocer's,  too. 

Know  your  Points 

Count  ration  points,  and  make  a  plan  for 
using  them.  Don't  expect  the  clerks  to  stop 
and  do  your  mathematics  for  you.  Your 
daily  paper  keeps  you  posted  on  ration  news. 
With  a  little  effort  you  can  figure  out  how 
many  points  you  can  afford  to  spend  each 
week.  However,  there  are  plenty  of  foods 
that  are  not  rationed.  Suppose  we  begin 
with  them. 


Fruits  and  Vegetables 

It's  a  happy  break  for  you,  Mrs.  New 
Shopper,  that  many  fruits  and  vegetables  are 
abundant  this  time  of  year.  Even  so  there 
are  ways  to  make  your  food  money  go  far- 
ther in  this  part  of  your  marketing,  too: 

Buy  different  kinds  of  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  at  the  peak  of  their  seasons.  They 
will  be  in  greatest  supply  then  and  cost  less 
than  those  tempting  "earliest"  items. 

Don't  pass  up  bargains;  fruits  and  vege- 
tables that  are  badly  shaped  or  not  very  spick 
and  span  may  have  just  as  much  food  value 
as  "de  luxe,"  beautiful  ones. 

Buy  by  the  pound  whenever  you  can  in- 
stead of  by  the  dime's  or  quarter's  worth,  or 
by  the  basket. 

Always  watch  the  scales  to  make  sure  you 
get  all  you  pay  for. 

On  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  look  for 
a  quality  grade  mark  on  the  labels.   If  the 
product  was  graded  by  U.  S.  Government 
standards,  the  label  will  say: 
"Grade  A,"  or  "Fancy" 
"Grade  B,"  or  "Choice" 
"Grade  C,"  or  "Standard" 

Don't  pass  up  Grade  C.  Grades  meas- 
ure shape  and  color,  not  food  values. 

Always  read  everything  on  the  label. 

Milk 

The  almost  perfect  food!  There  is  more 
milk  than  we've  ever  had  before  and  it  takes 
no  points.  Let  it  play  a  star  role  in  your 
menu  plans. 

Always  buy  safe  milk.  Clean  milk  from 
healthy  cows,  milked  by  a  clean  and  healthy 
person.  If  you  live  in  a  city,  ask  the  City 
Health  Officer  if  your  milk  is  safe.  Well- 
pasteurized  milk  is  safer  than  ordinary  raw 
milk. 

Find  out  all  the  different  prices  at  which 
safe  milk  is  sold  in  your  community.  You 
may  find  bargains  that  way. 

Try  buying  milk  at  stores,  if  it  is  sold 
cheaper  that  way,  instead  of  having  it  deliv- 
ered to  your  home. 

See  if  you  can  get  a  lower  price  for  each 
quart  if  you  buy  several  quarts  at  one  time. 
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Consumers'  guide 


Ask  your  dairy  company  if  it  will  sell 
milk  cheaper  if  you  call  for  it  at  the  plant. 

Find  out  how  rich  your  milk  is.  Extra 
rich  milk  contains  extra  butterfat,  but  some- 
times you  pay  much  more  for  the  extra  but- 
terfat than  you  would  pay  if  you  bought  it 
as  butter. 

Ask  your  neighbors  whether  they  would 
like  to  join  with  you  in  buying  milk.  Then 
find  out  if  a  dair}-  company  will  sell  you 
milk  at  a  lower  price  if  you  all  buy  from 
one  dairy. 

Bread  and  Cereals 

These,  too,  are  unrationed  and  abundant. 
All  bread  is  enriched  under  a  wartime  or- 
der— many  cereals  are,  too.  Read  your  la- 
bels for  ingredients  and  net  weight  and 
remember,  16  ounces  equal  1  pound — that's 
an  easy  way  to  compare  prices  of  different 
brands. 

Eggs 

"Nature's  prize  packages"  are  especially 
important  these  meat-scarce  days,  as  sources 
of  protein.  Remember,  brown  shell  eggs  are 
just  as  good  as  white  ^ones,  and  vice  versa. 
The  color  of  the  shell  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  food  value  of  the  egg  inside. 

Look  for  a  date  and  a  grade  mark  on  egg 
cartons.  When  eggs  have  been  graded  for 
qualitj-  by  the  U.  S.  Government,  the  carton 
will  have  a  label  on  it  telling  you  the  grade. 
If  you  don't  find  graded  eggs,  ask  your 
grocer  to  carry 'them. 

Government  grades  are  found  in  many 
stores.  The  ones  you  usually  find  are: 
'  U.  S.  Extra,  Retail  Grade  A" 
"U.  S.  Standard,  Retail  Grade  B" 

Storage  eggs,  sold  for  less  than  fresh 
eggs,  may  be  good  buys.  They  should  be 
labeled  "storage." 

Watch  the  size  of  egg  you  get.  There  can 
be  as  much  as  15  ounces  difference  in  the 
weieht  of  2  dozen.  Prices  should  be  lower 
for  smaller  sizes. 

Watch  prices.  They  are  usually  lowest  in 
the  spring,  highest  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

To  save  money  use  lower  qualit}'  eggs  in 
cooking  mixed  foods  where  delicate  egg 
flavor  would  be  lost. 

Save  better  qualit}'  eggs  for  cooking  in 
the  shell,  fr)-ing,  poaching. 

Fats 

In  this  department  save  every  drop  of 
drippings,  for  re-use.  Turn  in  what  you 
can't  use  to  your  butcher  and  receive  two 
red  points  a  pound  for  it.  Fortified  marga- 
rine gives  almost  the  same  food  value  as 
butter,  costs  less  in  points  and  pennies. 


Sweets 

Learn  ways  to  save  sugar  by  using  other 
sweetening  in  cooking.  Molasses,  sorghum, 
corn  sirup,  maple  sugar,  and  honey  are  all 
good  and  available  in  many  parts  of  the 
country. 

Meat,  Poultry,  Fish 

The  first  two  are  hard  to  find,  but  the 
third  is  available  in  good  supply  in  fresh  or 
frozen  form.  Newspapers  and  magazines  are 
filled  with  new  cooking  ideas. 

When  you  are  lucky  enough  to  find  some 
meat  at  your  butcher  shop,  look  for  a  round 
purple  stamp  on  the  meats.  This  stamp  tells 
you  that  the  meat  came  from  a  healthy  ani- 
mal. (It  tells  you  nothmg  about  the  tender- 
ness or  flavor  of  the  meat.) 

Some  meat  is  graded  by  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment. When  it  is,  a  grade  stamp  runs  down 
the  whole  length  of  the  carcass,  so  that  every 
cut  shows  the  grade.  Where  the  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment graded  beef  is  sold,  the  grades  for 
beef,  veal,  and  lamb  usually  found  on  the 
market  (from  high  to  low)  are: 

"U.  S.  Choice;"  "U.  S.  Good;"  and 
"U.  S.  Utilit)'." 

For  pork,  there  is  only  one  top  grade: 
"U.  S.  No.  1." 

You  will  probably  find  more  "Utilit}'" 
grade  than  any  other,  this  summer.  All  lean 
meat  has  much  the  same  food  value,  the 
trick  is  to  cook  it  slowly — in  whatever  form 
you  use  it. 

\X'atch  the  scales  to  make  sure  you  get  all 
you  pay  for.  Beware  of  black  market  meats. 

Poultry — not  much  point  in  planning  to 
buy  a  chicken  or  a  turkey  at  any  certain  time 
for  the  nex-t  few  months.  The  Army  is  tak- 
ing all  which  comes  up  to  its  specifications 
that  processing  plants  can  handle.  Here  and 
there,  and  from  time  to  time,  some  will  be 
released  to  civilian  markets  when  there  is 
more  than  the  plants  in  that  area  can  take 
care  of.  Also,  the  markets  may  carr)-  what 
are  called  "rejects."  These  are  good  birds 
which  do  not  come  up  to  specifications  be- 
cause of  some  minor  defect,  such  as  torn 
skin  or  a  broken  wing.  If  you  are  luck}"  and 
have  a  chance  to  get  some  poultry,  look  for 
these  points: 

1.  Soft,  flexible  breastbone  means  the 
chicken  is  young. 

2.  Broad  well-rounded  breast  with  thighs 
well  covered  with  meat  and  fat  well  dis- 
tributed gives  you  more  edible  meat  per 
pound.  The  short-legged  blocky  type  with 
well-rounded  body,  rather  than  the  long- 
legged  rangy  type,  is  best  for  table  use. 


3.  Fine-grained,  soft,  light-colored  meat, 
somewhat  like  fillet  of  fish,  bespeaks  tender 
meat.  Milk-fed  chickens  are  white-fleshed; 
corn-fed  are  yellow-fleshed. 

4.  The  skin  should  not  be  discolored  from 
rough  handling  or  improper  cooling.  If  the 
bird  has  not  been  well-bled,  the  skin  will  be 
reddened  and  blue  clots  of  blood  will  show 
through  the  neck  skin.  Such  poultry  does 
not  keep  well  nor  has  it  a  good  flavor. 

5.  Dr}--picked  or  semi-scalded  poultr}'  is 
better  qualit}-  than  the  hard-scalded  kind. 
Well-dressed  birds  are  free  of  pinfeathers. 

Fish — gone,  for  awhile,  are  the  con- 
venient cans  of  salmon  and  many  other  fish 
which  used  to  fill  emergencies  so  neatly. 
They  are  filling  more  drastic  emergencies  in 
far  corners  of  the  world  these  days.  But 
fresh  fish  are  available  in  good  supply  in 
most  parts  of  the  country.  Marks  of  fresh, 
whole  fish  are:  Flesh,  firm  and  rigid;  eyes, 
bright,  not  sunken;  gills,  free  from  discolor- 
ation or  suspicious  odor;  scales,  clinging  to 
the  skin. 

Household  Equipment  and  Furniture 

1945  is  a  poor  year  to  shop  for  new  house- 
hold equipment — in  fact  there  are  many  im- 
portant things,  such  as  washing  machines 
and  vacuum  cleaners,  which  the  new  house- 
holder will  have  to  file  under  post-war 
plans.  Furniture,  too,  is  limited  in  quantit}' 
and  st)-le — but  second-hand  stores  can  help 
out  with  the  requisite  chairs  and  tables. 
Furniture  and  department  stores  in  some 
cities  may  still  have  a  few  pieces  you  want. 
For  all  these  purchases,  both  new  and 
second-hand,  know  what  to  look  for.  An 
upholstered  chair  or  davenport,  for  instance, 
is  a  complicated  afi^air,  and  it  is  impossible 
for  the  amateur  to  judge  the  quality  of  its 
construction.  Important  things  to  know  are: 
Kind  of  wood  and  type  of  joints  used  in 
the  frame;  the  number  of  springs;  the  kind 
of  webbing;  and  whether  nails,  glue,  or 
screws  have  been  used. 

Desks,  chests  of  drawers,  and  bureaus  can 
deceive  vou  too,  though  not  as  easily  as  the 
upholstered  pieces.  The  kind  of  wood  is 
important.  Is  it  solid,  veneer,  plj^wood? 
How  will  it  resist  shrinkage  and  swelling? 
How  good  is  the  "finish?"  Will  it  scratch 
easily?  Be  sure  drawers  fit  snugly,  pull  out 
easily,  have  gliders  and  are  dustproof.  You 
see  there  is  so  much  to  learn  before  you  in- 
vest in  furniture  that  you  should  study  up 
before  you  start  shopping. 

Remember  that  ceiling  prices  have  been 
set  for  second-hand  household  equipment. 
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Bedding 

Inner  spring  mattresses  are  out  for  the 
duration.  There's  no  regulation  against 
them,  but  materials  are  not  available.  Vari- 
ous solid  types  can  be  found.  These  are 
filled  with  cotton,  or  cotton  felt.  Before  you 
buy  a  mattress,  learn  something  about  the 
different  grades  of  filler,  and  what  the  tags 
mean.  Thirty-six  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  have  bedding  laws,  and  some 
cities  have  bedding  ordinances.  These  are 
primarily  health  laws  designed  to  protect 
consumers  from  unsterilized  or  contaminated 
material.  Upholstered  furniture,  comforts, 
pads,  pillows,  and  quilts  usually  come  under 
the  bedding  laws.  They  usually  require  that 
a  permanent  label  be  affixed  to  the  mattress, 
telling  something  about  the  contents  and 
whether  or  not  any  part  of  it  is  second-hand. 

Things  to  ask  about  or  notice  in  addition 
to  what  is  on  the  label  are: 

Kind  and  quality  of  covering.  Much  of 
the  damask  used  is  too  poor  to  warrant  buy- 
ing. Some  home  economists  urge  consumers 
to  insist  on  at  least  8-ounce  ticking.  That 
means  a  yard  of  ticking  32  inches  wide 
weighs  8  ounces. 

Type  and  number  of  tufts — these  should 
be  of  twine  or  tape  and  go  all  the  way 
through  from  one  side  to  the  other. 

Kind  of  edging — firmly  reinforced  side 
walls  to  prevent  sagging.  Quilting,  cloth, 
or  felt  are  used.  This  is  either  tied  or  sewed 
to  the  ticking. 

Blankets 

Hard  to  find,  in  most  cities,  blankets  can 
be  a  lifetime  investment  or  a  total  loss. 
Don't  let  color  and  "feel  "  dazzle  you.  Look 
for  a  good  clear  label  that  gives  facts,  no 
flossy  terms.  Some  companies  have  them. 
Here  is  part  of  a  well-known  manufacturer's 
label: 

X  BLANKET:  This  is  a  mediumweight  serv- 
ice quality,  single  blanket,  constructed  of  25 
percent  wool,  50  percent  rayon,  and  25  percent 
cotton,  bound  with  rayon  satin.  The  specifica- 
tions on  this  label  are  the  facts  every  intelligent 
buyer  should  know  and  use,  and  this  is  the  type 
of  label  recommended  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics  and  the 
National  Consumer-Retailer  Council,  Inc. 

Size:   72  x  84. 

Blankets  should  be  long  enough  to  tuck  in 
well  at  the  foot,  and  wide  enough  to  hang  down 
over  the  sides  of  the  mattress.  Extra  size  is 
always  desirable. 

Weight:  31/4  pounds,  or  11.3  ounces  per 
square  yard. 

The  weight  of  a  blanket  contributes  directly 
to  its  warmth,  but  the  size  should  be  considered 
as  well  as  the  climate  in  which  the  blanket  is 
to  be  used. 

D//i\ii>/Uty :  Grab  Method  Warp — 30  pounds. 
Filling — 25  pounds. 

The  durability  of  a  blanket  is  judged  by  the 
number  of  pounds  "pull"  it  takes  to  break  the 


warp  and  filling  yarns.  Higher  breaking  strength 
means  longer  wear. 

Color  Fastness:  Blanket  Color  "Good."  Bind- 
ing Color  "Good." 

Color  fastness  in  washing  is  graded  as  "Fair," 
"Good,"  or  "Excellent."  All  blankets  "bleed" 
in  color  slightly,  and  should  be  washed  sep- 
arately. 

Shrinkage  (after  three  washings);  Length — 
9  percent.   Width — 2  percent. 

Shrinkage  in  washing  or  dry  cleaning  de- 
pends a  great  deal  on  whether  proper  instruc- 
tions are  followed,  but  it  should  not  exceed  10 
percent  in  width  or  length. 

Sheets 

The  wartime  bride's  linen  closet  will  be 
far  from  lavish  on  these  numbers.  Sheets 
are  quickly  bought  up  as  soon  as  department 
stores  receive  their  quotas.  Prices  are  high, 
too,  but  at  least  they  are  not  as  high  as  those 
reported  recently  by  a  visitor  from  England 
— $40  to  $50  a  pair!  True,  they  were  linen, 
but  the  only  ones  to  be  had  at  the  time  our 
reporter  was  shopping. 

When  you  do  find  sheets  for  sale  don't  be 
stampeded  by  the  mere  sight  of  them  and 
snatch  them  up,  regardless.  Look  for  a  label 
giving  size,  and  remember  that  "torn  size" 
means  the  size  before  hemming.  Too  short 
sheets  like  too  short  blankets  are  uncomfort- 
able and  necessarily  subject  to  more  strain 
than  those  which  are  long  enough  to  tuck 
in  firmly  and,  for  the  top  sheet,  turn  back 
far  enough  to  protect  the  blankets  or  other 
bedclothes. 

The  label  "first"  or  "standard  quality"  on 
sheets  means  they  are  practically  free  from 
weaving  imperfections,  such  as  uneven 
yarns  or  thick  and  thin  places.  Every  filling 
(crosswise)  yarn  runs  unbroken  from  sel- 
vage to  selvage.  "Seconds"  may  contain 
some  weaving  defects  and  imperfect  yarns. 
Just  how  many  depends  on  standards  set  up 
by  the  manufacturer.  "Run  of  the  mill" 
sheets  are  those  which  were  sent  to  market 
before  being  classified  as  firsts,  seconds,  or 
inferior  grades. 

Bath  Towels 

A  good  bath  towel  is  one  that  absorbs 
moisture  quickly,  and  doesn't  hang  on  the 
rack  soggy  and  heavy  for  hours.  That's  the 
bather's  viewpoint — and  a  very  sound  one. 
But  there  are  also  other  factors  to  be  con- 
sidered when  you  shop  for  towels. 

Absorbency  depends  on  the  amount  of 
pile  or  looped  surface  a  towel  has.  The 
more  pile  yarns  to  the  inch  the  greater  the 
drying  power.  Long  loops  make  for  a  soft 
fluffy  towel,  but  for  good  wear  too  long 
loops  are  not  advisable.  Loops  about  one- 
eighth  inch  long  are  consiciered  a  desirable 
length. 

No  matter  how  fluffy  and  absorbent  a 


towel  may  be,  you  want  to  know  how  it  will 
wear.  To  get  some  idea  of  this,  look  be- 
neath the  pile  at  the  foundation  cloth.  It 
should  be  of  firm  weave — strong  enough  to 
hold  the  pile  in  place  when  the  material  is 
pulled  through  a  tightly  compressed  thumb 
and  finger. 

Good  selvages  on  the  sides  of  towels  are 
important.  Some  towels  are  woven  on  wide 
looms  and  then  cut  lengthwise  and  hemmed 
or  lock  stitched.  Selvage  edges  are  more 
durable. 

Corners  are  important.  Notice  whether 
rough  edges  are  well  turned  under  and 
securely  fastened.  Colored  towels  and  em- 
broidered borders  are  a  temptation,  but  it  is 
well  to  consider  their  practicability.  "White 
is  a  better  buy  during  wartime.  Colored 
ones  are  scarce  and  high  in  price.  Are  they 
colorfast.^  In  the  case  of  borders  will  they 
shrink  at  the  same  rate,  as  the  terry  cloth? 
If  not  you  will  have  a  puckered  unlovely 
towel.  All  towels  shrink  some  during  the 
first  5  launderings.  What  size  best  suits  your 
needs.''  Most  towels  these  days  come  in 
small  (16  X  30  inches  and  12  x  26  inches), 
medium  (20  x  40  inches  and  22  x  44 
inches),  or  large  (24  x  46  inches  and  24  x 
48  inches) .  Before  yielding  to  the  luxury  of 
the  extra  large  continental  type  towels,  re- 
member they  are  hard  to  handle  in  a  wash- 
ing machine  or,  if  laundry  is  sent  out,  mean 
bigger  laundry  bills. 

All  the  items  which  go  into  a  new  home 
— even  a  wartime  one — cannot  be  discussed 
in  one  article.  So  if,  Mrs.  1945,  you  are 
serious  about  being  an  intelligent  buyer, 
which  we  said  at  the  beginning  means  get- 
ting the  best  value  for  your  money,  look 
over  this  list  of  booklets.  Send  for  the  ones 
you  need  most  and  then  get  busy  on  your 
"home  work"  so  you  can  be  a  better  home 
shopper. 

You  may  get  copies  of  these  free  from  the 
Office  of  Information,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

A  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Buying  Guide  for 

Consumers  (MP  161). 
United  States  Graded  and  Stamped  Meat. 
(L  122). 

fudging  Fabric  Quality  (FB  1831). 
Guides  for  Buying  Sheets,  Blankets,  and 

Bath  Towels  (FB  1765). 
Slip  Covers  for  Furniture  (FB  1873). 
For  this  one  send  10  cents  to  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  Government  Printing 
Ofifice,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Furniture — Its  Selection  and  Use.    U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce. 
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Consumers'  guide 


How  to  burn  a  mortgage 

The  first  exclusively  farm  women's  cooperative  market  in  the  United 
States  now  owns  a  debt-free  building.  Here  is  how  rural  women  bring 
quality  farm  produce  to  city  consumers  with  satisfaction  to  all. 


•  One  woman  didn't  know  how  to  make 
change  when  she  first  came  to  sell  her  baked 
goods  and  jellies  at  the  cooperative  market, 
owned  and  operated  by  farm  women  of 
Montgomery  Count}-.  Md.  Another  woman, 
although  she  could  turn  out  excellent  baked 
beans,  fudge,  and  meat  loaf,  had  never  lived 
in  a  house  with  running  water  or  electricity. 
Another  farm  woman  wanted  her  daughter 
to  have  a  better  education  than  she  had  had, 
but  until  she  joined  the  market  to  sell  her 
fresh-cut  flowers  and  her  tomato  plants  she 
didn't  know  where  the  money  for  it  would 
come  from. 

After  a  few  years,  ''membership  in  the 
Montgomer)'  Farm  Women's  Cooperative 
Market,  located  in  Bethesda,  Md.,  about  a 
mile  north  of  the  District  of  Columbia  line, 
had  meant  for  some  women  a  new  kitchen 
with  modern  cooking  equipment,  for  others 
a  new  tractor,  a  remodeling  of  the  old  fam- 
ily farmhouse,  or  a  daughter's  college  educa- 
tion. To  the  consumers  from  "Washington 
and  the  suburbs  who  had  purchased  the 
home-produced  baked  beans,  apple  pies, 
chickens,  vegetables,  sausage  meat,  pork 
pudding,  preserves,  flowers,  and  plants,  the 
market  had  meant  increased  supplies  of  good- 
quality  nutritious  food,  tastefully  prepared; 
it  had  meant  time  saved  in  their  own 
kitchens ;  it  had  meant  new  associations  with 
farm  people  and  new  understanding  and  ap- 
preciation for  the  problems  of  rural  women. 

This  year  the  market  in  Bethesda  will 
have  completed  13  years  of  service  to  both 
producers  and  consumers.  In  fact  in  Jan- 
uary 1945,  the  66  farm  women  who  are  now 
m.embers  and  owners  of  the  cooperative  mar- 
ket made  their  final  payment  on  the  $50,000 
mortgage  on  the  building  and  grounds. 
"VC^ithin  10  years  their  building  loan  from 
the  Baltimore  Bank  for  Cooperatives  had 
been  paid  off  and  the  women's  market  had 
thus  achieved  an  outstanding  record  among 
cooperatives  for  speed  in  paying  off  a  Gov- 
ernment loan.  "With  the  final  payment  it  was 
obvious  to  all  that  the  first  entirely  women's 
market  in  the  United  States  had  proved 


without  a  shadow  of  doubt  its  usefulness  to 
its  members  and  to  its  patrons. 

The  President  of  the  cooperative's  Board 
of  Directors  will  tell  you  with  considerable 
pride  of  the  other  mortgages  that  were  paid 
off  during  the  lifetime  of  the  market,  of 
the  farm  families  that  were  held  together 
through  the  difficult  depression  years,  of  the 
many  women  who  gained  independence  and 
self-reliance  from  the  sale  of  their  own 
products.  For,  although  the  market  aims  to 
furnish  its  customers  with  the  highest  qual- 
ity goods,  the  first  objective  of  this  pro- 
ducers' cooperative  is  to  advance  the  finan- 
cial and  social  well-being  of  farm  women. 

"Our  cooperative  wants  to  build  up  a 
woman's  home  equipment  as  well  as  her 
self-confidence.  When  we  accept  the  appli- 
cation of  a  new  member  into  the  market 
and  inspect  her  kitchen  we  don't  care  how 
poor  or  out-of-date  her  equipment  may  be — 
just  so  long  as  it's  clean  and  neat.  We  know 
that  once  she  begins  to  sell  her  products 
she'll  soon  be  able  to  afford  ne'^  equipment. 
With  that  new  kitchen  she  can  produce  more 
goods,  more  efficiently  and  with  less  cost. 

"When  a  new  member  first  comes  she  is 
most  likely  pretty  shy  and  has  a  hard  time 
with  packaging  and  weighing.  But  after  a 
few  weeks  patrons  begin  to  come  back 
again  and  again  to  her  stall,  she  knows  she's 
selling  good  merchandise,  and  she's  proud  to 
be  associated  with  other  women  in  a  com- 
mon cooperative  organization.  In  no  time 
at  all  that  new  member  has  broadened  her 
outlook,  she  sees  her  place  in  the  communit}- 
in  a  new  light,  she  takes  pride  in  her  work, 
she's  happy  to  accept  responsibilit)'  for  sup- 
plying consumers  with  clean,  ready-to-serve, 
high-quality  food." 

A  Producer's  Co-op  is  Born 

Because  the  Bethesda  market  has  been  so 
successful,  farm  women  from  all  over  the 
country  have  come  to  it  for  guidance  in  set- 
ting up  a  similar  market  in  their  own  com- 
munities. But  back  in  1930  when  the 
Montgomer}'  Count}'  women  decided  to  do 


Even  rain  doesn't  deter  these  consunners 
from  shopping  at  the  cooperative  nnarket. 

something  to  carry  their  families  through 
the  period  of  depressed  farm  prices,  they 
had  little  to  guide  them.  Their  greatest 
asset  was  their  own  determination.  They 
were,  however,  fortunate  to  be  located  close 
to  the  Universit}'  of  Maryland,  where  they 
could  get  the  expert  scientific  help  of  the 
various  specialists  from  the  State  Extension 
Service.  They  were  also  fortunate  in  already 
being  active  members  of  the  local  Flome 
Demonstration  Club. 

With  this  as  a  nucleus  they  started.  For 
2  years  they  studied  with  specialists  in  poul- 
try, dairy  and  animal  husbandry,  nutrition, 
and  the  preparation  of  foods,  and  with  them 
developed  standards  for  the  various  com- 
modities produced  on  the  farm  or  in  the 
home. 

By  February  1932  they  were  ready  to  take 
on  the  Washington  suburban  consumer  mar- 
ket. They  were  given  the  use  of  a  vacant 
store  on  the  main  street  and  each  woman 
(there  were  19  the  first  day)  sold  her  goods 
at  the  prevailing  market  price.  The  dressed 
chickens,  all  ready  to  go  into  the  oven,  the 
country  style  baked  beans,  the  potato  salad. 
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the  home-made  bread  and  rolls,  '  delicious 
cakes  and  pies,  the  fresh  eggs,  the  delicately 
flavored  sausage  meat — these  products  made 
a  tremendous  hit  with  the  city  women  and 
at  the  end  of  the  first  day  the  market  was 
cleaned  out. 

In  August  the  cooperative  was  formed 
and  incorporated.  Each  of  the  29  women 
members  were  to  pay  $2  a  month  for  rental 
of  the  stalls  and  5  percent  of  their  sales, 
as  contributions  toward  the  operating  ex- 
penses, cost  of  the  building,  and  salary  of  a 
paid  manager.  In  addition  all  supplies,  such 
as  bags,  egg  boxes,  wax  paper,  cake  and  pie 
boxes,  were  to  be  bought  wholesale  and  sold 
to  the  individual  members  at  cost. 

In  order  to  participate  in  the  market,  a 
woman  was  required  to  live  on  a  farm  of  at 
least  7  acres  and  to  derive  most  of  her  in- 
come from  farm  operations.  She  was  also 
required  to  own  two  shares  of  stock,  at  |2  a 
share,  which  would  represent  her  ownership 
in  the  corporation  and  her  right  to  one  vote 
in  the  election  of  officers,  formation  of  by- 
laws, and  other  policy  decisions.  If  any 
earnings  accrued  to  the  market,  they  were 
to  be  divided  among  all  the  members  on  the 
basis  of  individual  financial  contributions 
during  the  year.  However,  such  earnings 
were  to  be  placed  in  a  common  sinking 
fund  to  be  applied  to  fast  payment  of  the 
building  loan.  A  Revolving  Certificate  was 
to  be  made  out  to  each  member,  showing  her 


share  of  the  market  earnings  for  the  year, 
so  that  when  the  mortgage  was  paid  she 
would  have  a  record  of  the  earnings  due 
her. 

A  healthy  sign  for  the  market  is  that 
these  revolving  certificates  will  now  be  paid 
off,  starting  with  the  certificates  for  the  year 
1936.  As  the  market  prospers,  the  certifi- 
cates for  succeeding  years  will  be  paid  oflF. 
Thus,  the  members  will  not  only  have  their 
individual  earnings  from  the  sale  of  their 
goods  but  they  will  share  in  the  earnings  of 
the  market.  The  manager  estimates  that  ap- 
proximately half  of  the  money  paid  in  by 
the  members  will  be  returned  to  them. 
Thus,  if  a  woman  had  sold  around  $1,200 
worth  of  goods  in  1  year,  her  cost  would 
have  been  about  $60.  However,  because  all 
shared  in  the  cost  of  running  the  market, 
her  individual  revolving  certificate  for  that 
1  year  would  be  worth  about  $30. 

Many  members,  of  course,  average  much 
higher  than  $1,200  a  year,  but  all  must 
come  up  to  $40-average  sales  per  month  to 
remain  with  the  co-op.  If  a  woman  cannot 
sell  that  much  produce,  the  members  feel  her 
space  should  be  occupied  by  someone  who 
can  use  it  to  better  advantage. 

The  market,  like  other  consumer-service 
organizations,  has  had  its  special  difficulties 
created  by  the  war.  There  are  usually  more 
buyers  than  there  are  goods.  But,  in  gen- 
eral, the  market  has  tried  to  satisfy  as  far 


Everything  here,  from  vegetables  to  home-canned  relish,  is  one  reason  why  busy  house- 
wives like  to  shop  at  the  farm  women's  market. 


as  possible  the  demands  of  consumers.  Prac- 
tically all  goods  sold  are  under  the  OPA 
price  and  rationing  regulations.  The  market 
has  diligently  adhered  to  these  wartime  re- 
strictions and  has  encouraged  its  members  to 
increase  their  supply  and  to  divide  as  equi- 
tably as  possible  among  their  customers 
those  foods  that  are  in  short  supply.  For 
instance,  now  that  chickens  are  scarce  and 
in  great  demand,  the  sellers  are  careful  to 
see  that  the  same  customer  doesn't  get  a 
chicken  every  week. 

In  addition,  the  market  has  reduced  its 
requirements  for  membership.  If  a  woman 
has  a  good  chicken  farm,  even  if  it  is  under 
7  acres,  she  may  join  the  cooperative.  Or  if 
she  has  pork  to  sell,  or  butter,  or  eggs,  that 
come  up  to  the  quality  standards,  she  may 
have  a  stall  at  the  market,  even  though  the 
major  share  of  her  income  does  not  come 
from  farming.  The  market  has  also  helped 
its  members  to  retain  the  quality  of  their 
products  even  when  they  have  to  use  substi- 
tutes. For  instance,  if  rationing  restrictions 
have  caused  a  woman  to  change  her  recipe 
for  a  certain  product  she  can  get  the  help 
of  the  home  demonstration  agent  in  deter- 
mining proper  substitutes.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  when  a  woman  does  change  her  recipe, 
the  product  is  tested  before  it  may  be  sold. 
In  all  these  ways,  the  market  is  trying  to 
improve  its  services  to  the  consumer. 

The  women  take  particular  pride  in  con- 
serving every  bit  of  food.  One  woman,  who 
raises  approximately  150  hogs  a  year  for  the 
market,  sells  hams,  tenderloins,  spareribs, 
backbones,  and  sausage  meat.  She  also  makes 
headcheese,    pork   pudding,    and  scrapple. 

Perhaps  the  secret  of  the  success  of  this 
market,  perhaps  the  reasons  why  it  has  been 
able  to  grow  within  13  years  from  an  an- 
nual business  of  approximately  $5,000  to 
$275,000,  and  perhaps  the  reasons  why  the 
cooperative  now  owns  its  own  market  build- 
ing are  to  be  found  in  the  cardinal  rules  that 
the  President  of  the  co-op  gives  for  running 
a  farm  market.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  im- 
portant for  a  woman  never  to  "belittle"  what 
she  herself  can  do.  When  you  have  a  good 
product,  be  proud  of  it — and  never  slacken. 
Second,  "give  your  customers  good  weight, 
don't  try  to  make  a  little  extra  by  false 
weight,  or  poor  quality."  Third,  "be  hon- 
est and  deal  fairly  with  all."  If  a  group 
of  women  stick  to  these  three  rules,  the  co- 
operative market  will  succeed.  For  con- 
sumers are  always  willing  to  buy  a  good 
product  and  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  it. 
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Consumers'  guide 


Our  daily  bread 


•  What's  your  food  enrichment  I.Q.  ? 

Now's  a  good  time  for  a  check  up  on  what 
you  know  about  enrichment  of  bread  and 
flour — and  the  other  processes  whereby 
vitamins  and  minerals  are  added  to  certain 
other  foods  for  improyement  of  nutritive 
value.  There  never  was  a  time  like  the  pres- 
ent— especially  this  particular  present  when 
homemakers  are  confronted  with  the  re- 
sponsibilit}-  of  providing  their  families  with 
nutritionally  adequate  diets  from  smaller 
food  supplies.  Now  more  than  ever  it  be- 
hooves the  thrift)^  housewife  to  know  what 
she's  buying  with  her  food  money,  and  why. 

Fzrst  and  foremost:  The  idea  behind  en- 
riching or  fortifying  foods  with  vitamins 
and  minerals  is  not  to  supply  the  public  with 
nutrition  in  tablet  form  or  to  substitute  a 
handful  of  pills  or  synthetic  rations  for  the 
usual  three  squares  a  day.  Far  from  it. 

Statements  by  the  Food  and  Nutrition 
Board  of  the  National  Research  Council 
which  played  a  leading  part  in  the  enrich- 
ment program  emphasize  this  basic  principle. 
For  example,  the  Council's  Food  and  Nutri- 
tion Board  believes  that: 

Diet  deficiencies  arise  from  a  number  of 
causes  such  as  poor  choices  of  foods  and 
losses  of  nutrition  by  refining  processes. 

When  the  only  other  cure  appears  to  be 
the  slotc  processes  of  education  or  unpopu- 
lar legislation,  artificial  enrichtnent  may 
supply  a  useful  remedy. 

Enrichtnent  of  foods  by  supplementation 
for  general  use  is  sanctioned  for  the  purpose 
of  correcting  dietary  deficiencies  which  ad- 
versely affect  substantial  groups  of  the  popu- 
lation and  which  cannot,  because  of  eco- 
nomic restrictions,  popular  prejudices ,  or 
other   equally   valid   reasons,    be  corrected 


promptly  by  better  choices  of  natural  foods. 

A  similarly  conser\'ative  position  with  re- 
gard to  the  promiscuous  addition  of  minerals 
to  food  is  taken  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration. In  carrj-ing  out  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act, 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  holds 
that  the  labeling  or  advertising  of  a  food 
as  enriched  with  vitamins  and  minerals  is 
an  implied  promise  that  it  will  really  im- 
pro\-e  the  diet  of  the  person  eating  custom- 
arj-  amounts  of  such  enriched  food.  Accord- 
ingly, in  hearings  called  by  the  Federal 
Security  Agency  to  set  standards  on  foods, 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  wants 
to  be  shown — in  the  interest  of  honest)'  and 
fair  dealing — that  a  proposed  improvement 
of  a  food  will  make  a  real  contribution  to 
the  diet.  Otherwise,  such  food  might  not 
fulfill  the  promise  implied  in  the  advertising 
or  labeling. 

Not  surprisingly  then,  the  list  of  foods 
for  which  the  addition  of  vitamins  and  min- 
erals has  been  standardized  is  a  short  one. 
Federal  standards  have  been  set  for  enriched 
flour,  enriched  self-rising  flour,  and  farina, 
for  oleomargarine  fortified  with  vitamin  A, 
and  for  the  addition  of  vitamin  D  to  evapo- 
rated milk.  A  tentative  standard  for  enrich- 
ment of  bread  has  been  held  in  abeyance 
until  after  the  war.  Hearings  on  the  enrich- 
ment of  macaroni  have  also  been  held.  In 
all  instances,  the  standards  are  permissive 
except  the  present  compulsory  enrichment  of 
white  bread  and  rolls  under  a  War  Food 
Order. 

Although  flour,  farina,  evaporated  milk, 
and  oleomargarine  are  the  only  foods  for 
which  Federal  standards,  permitting  the  ad- 
dition of  vitamins  and  minerals,  have  been 


set  up  by  the  Federal  Security  Agencj-,  this 
does  not  preclude  the  addition  of  vitamins 
and  minerals  to  unstandardized  foods — that 
is,  foods  for  which  Federal  standards  have 
not  been  set.  To  this  categor}'  belong  fresh 
milk  to  which  vitamin  D  has  been  added, 
enriched  corn  meal  and  rice,  restored  cereals, 
and  iodized  salt.  When  products  are  forti- 
fied the  labels  must  give  information  on  the 
added  ingredients  and  the  amount  supplied, 
as  well  as  the  proportion  of  the  minimum 
daily  requirements  furnished  by  an  average 
amount  likely  to  be  consumed  daily. 

Pros  and  cons  of  enrichment  or  fortifica- 
tion vary  with  each  different  food.  For  in- 
stance, the  National  Research  Council  advises 
against  the  addition  of  vitamins  or  minerals 
to  sugar,  soft  drinks,  or  candy  largely  on  the 
grounds  that  it  might  tend  to  encourage  still 
greater  use  of  these  products,  thus  thro-v\-ing 
the  diet  out  of  balance. 

In  the  case  of  oleomargarine,  the  justifica- 
tion for  fortifying  it  with  vitamin  A  is  that 
oleomargarine  is  widely  used  among  low- 
income  families  who  get  little  butter  and 
cream.  Although  the  fortification  of  oleo- 
margarine is  on  a  voluntary  basis,  except  in 
a  few  States,  margarine  manufacturers  gen- 
erally have  backed  the  program  with  the  re- 
sult that  most  of  the  packaged  oleomargarine 
is  fortified  with  vitamin  A. 

The  addition  of  iodine  to  salt  is  to  pre- 
vent a  deficienq-  of  this  element,  the  lack 
of  which  is  associated  with  goiter. 

The  argument  for  adding  vitamin  D  to 
milk  is  the  widespread  deficienq'  of  this 
nutrient  which  is  essential  to  the  develop- 
ment of  strong  bones.  Another  source  of 
vitamin  D  is  fish  liver  oils.  So  when  there 
is  a  significant  price  differential  bet«-een 
milk  with  the  vitamin  D  added  and  plain 
milk,  the  thrift}-  homemaker  may  well  do  a 
little  arithmetic  to  decide  which  is  the  cheap- 
est source  for  getting  the  extra  D  vitamin 
a  growing  family  may  need.   Also,  there  is 
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the  consideration  of  how  most  easily  to  feed 
the  vitamin  D  to  the  child  who  needs  it. 
Children  who  don't  get  much  sun  are  par- 
ticularly liable  to  vitamin-D  deficiency ;  sun- 
light helps  the  body  manufacture  vitamin  D. 

While  the  average  homemaker  cannot  ex- 
pect to  be  an  expert  in  the  field  of  food 
enrichment,  knowing  something  of  the  back- 
ground should  help  her  not  only  in  wise 
buying  but  also  to  express  her  will  as  a 
citizen  when  the  question  of  setting  food 
standards  comes  up  for  public  consideration. 
A  case  in  point  is  enriched  bread. 

Bread  Enrichment 

Bread  enrichment  has  come  to  Main 
Street.  But  has  it  come  to  stay? 

Having  heard  so  much  about  bread  enrich- 
ment, many  homemakers  naturally  assume 
it's  a  law  of  the  land — that  forever  more 
they  can  take  bread  enrichment  for  granted, 
without  so  much  as  reading  a  label.  That  is 
not  the  case — at  least  not  in  most  States. 

Nationally  speaking,  compulsory  enrich- 
ment of  all  white  bread  and  rolls  is  a  war- 
time measure  which  will  lapse  or  be 
terminated  when  the  emergency  ends,  except 
in  the  States  which  pass  permanent  legisla- 
tion to  take  the  place  of  the  temporary  War 
Food  Order  which  requires  that  bakers'  bread 
and  rolls  must  contain  specified  amounts  of 
thiamine,  niacin,  riboflavin,  and  iron.  Com- 
pulsory enrichment  applies  only  to  white 
bread  and  rolls. 

Compulsory  enrichment  does  not  apply  to 


So  baby  won't  take  fish  liver  oil!  Then 
vi+annin  D  milk  will  help  supply  his  needs. 


the  dark  breads  which  comprise  about  10 
percent  of  total  bread  sales.  And  while 
whole  wheat  bread  contains  the  vitamin  and 
mineral  present  in  the  whole  grain,  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  dark  breads  are  made 
entirely  of  the  whole  grain  flour.  Many 
consumers  do  not  realize  that  the  dark  bread 
they  buy  may  be  made  from  blends  of  whole 
wheat  or  rye  flours  containing  frequently  as 
much  as  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  unen- 
riched  white  flour  from  which  a  high  pro- 
portion of  the  minerals  and  vitamins  have 
been  lost  in  the  milling.  And  the  moral  of 
all  this  is  the  sound  advice  to  consumers: 
Read  the  label.  If  it  isn't  labeled  "enriched" 
very  probably  it  doesn't  measure  up  to  en- 
richment standards. 

Compulsory  enrichment,  under  War  Food 
Order  1,  does  not  apply  to  bread  made  in 
restaurants  and  public  institutions,  so  diner- 
outers  aren't  guaranteed  enriched  bread 
under  national  regulation  nor  are  inmates  of 
public  institutions.  So,  if  you  really  want 
to  be  sure  the  roll  you  get  at  the  diner  or 
the  biscuit  at  the  tea  shop  is  enriched,  you'd 
better  ask.  A  few  restaurants  have  signs 
posted  to  say  that  enriched  flour  is  used  in 
baking  but  otherwise  there's  no  way  of 
knowing  except  by  asking,  since  the  bread 
that's  brought  to  the  table  doesn't  wear  a 
label.  An  exception  would  be  in  States 
which  require  public  eating  houses  to  enrich 
the  bread  or  rolls  which  they  bake. 

After  the  War 

About  S>0  percent  of  bakers'  bread  is  sold 
within  the  State  where  it's  manufactured. 
For  that  reason  regulation  regarding  stand- 
ards will  be  largely  a  State  matter  when  the 
present  emergency  order  lapses  after  the 
war.  That  being  the  case,  it's  up  to  the  resi- 
dents of  Main  Street  to  decide  whether  or 
not  they  want  the  compulsory  enrichment 
of  bread  continued  in  their  State  after  the 
war  .  .  .  and  whether  they  want  to  require 
the  enrichment  of  family  flour. 

Seventeen  of  the  States  have  already  gone 
on  record  for  compulsory  enrichment.  They 
are:  South  Carolina,  Louisiana,  Alabama, 
Texas,  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  Georgia, 
North  Carolina,  West  Virginia,  Indiana, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Wyoming, 
Washington,  Arkansas,  New  York,  and 
Maine.  Also  a  large  percentage  of  the  re- 
maining States  are  considering  enrichment 
legislation. 

Yes,  bread  enrichment  has  definitely  ar- 
rived on  Main  Street.  But  whether  it's  going 
to  be  universal  after  the  war  is  a  question 


which  the  folks  on  Main  Street  must  de- 
cide. Proponents  of  a  permanent  enrich- 
ment program,  such  as  the  National  Research 
Council  and  the  American  Public  Health 
Association,  underline  the  importance  of  the 
individual  State  action,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  a  Federal  statute  could  apply  only  to 
the  small  portion  of  bread  (perhaps  10  per- 
cent) that  moves  in  interstate  commerce. 

Early  Developments 

Even  prior  to  the  war,  much  progress  was 
made  in  the  direction  of  bread  enrichment 
with  millers  and  bakers  cooperating  to  put 
into  effect  the  recommendations  of  nutrition 
and  medical  authorities.  Prior  to  issuance 
of  War  Food  Order  1  which  put  compul- 
sory enrichment  into  efl^ect,  more  than  half 
of  the  Nation's  white  bread  and  family  flour 
was  already  enriched  on  a  voluntary  basis. 
For  at  that  time  only  two  States  had  en- 
richment laws  and  cooperation  in  the  en- 
richment program  was  entirely  by  free  will 
of  millers  and  bakers. 

That  record  of  cooperation  in  the  enrich- 
ment program  definitely  was  progress  on 
Main  Street — needed  progress  since  enrich- 
ment was  designed  to  help  make  up  the  de- 
ficiencies of  thiamine,  niacin,  riboflavin,  and 
iron  found  in  a  large  proportion  of  pre-war 
diets.  Bread  was  selected  for  enrichment  be- 
cause it  is  a  cheap  food  which  almost  every- 
body eats. 

Both  on  Main  Street  and  particularly  the 
dingy  alleys  on  the  other  side  of  the  track 
from  Main  Street,  and  in  poor  country  areas, 
too,  many  families  in  need  of  enriched  bread 
and  flour  to  help  them  overcome  diet  defi- 
ciencies still  weren't  reached  by  the  enrich- 
ment program.  For  the  families  subsisting 
largely  on  a  bread  or  biscuit  diet  would  be 
the  very  people  who  buy  the  cheapest  brand 
of  bread  or  flour — regardless  of  whether  or 
not  it  was  enriched. 

Enrichment  of  all  bakers'  white  bread  and 
rolls  is  compulsory,  under  WFO  1,  to  make 
the  benefits  from  enrichment  as  far-reaching 
as  possible,  regardless  of  income. 

Enrichment  of  family  flour  is  still  on  a 
voluntary  basis  nationally.  But  all  the  States 
which  have  passed  enrichment  laws  to  date 
have  required  the  enrichment  of  both  fam- 
ily flour  and  bakers'  bread.  One  purpose  of 
compulsory  enrichment  of  family  flour  is  to 
assure  that  poor  families  who  bake  their  own 
bread  and  biscuits  will  get  the  extra  vitamins 
and  minerals  which  enriched  flour  provides. 
The  same  principle  applies  to  the  enrich- 
ment of  corn  meal  which  is  a  diet  mainstay 
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among  many  groups  in  some  Southern  States. 
In  fact,  the  National  Research  Council  feels 
that  pellagra  cannot  soon  be  eradicated  m 
the  South  without  the  enrichment  of  corn 
meal  as  well  as  wheat  products. 

Corn  meal  enrichment  is  a  more  recent 
practice,  however,  and  methods  for  increas- 
ing the  content  of  vitamins  and  minerals  are 
less  well  standardized.  Because  of  this  and 
other  difficulties  compulsory  enrichment  of 
corn  meal  is  not  so  widespread  as  in  the  case 
of  flour,  and  two  of  the  five  States  which 
have  passed  laws  requiring  the  enrichment 
of  corn  products  have  postponed  enforce- 
ment. 

The  cost  of  enriching  bread  and  flour  is 
small  compared  with  many  other  suggestions 
for  improving  the  average  diet.  Even  where 
money  is  no  object,  many  people  are  slow  to 
take  on  a  new  diet  habit  even  if  they  know 
it's  good  for  them.  If  all  the  flour  consumed 
by  the  average  person  in  bread  and  baked 
products  were  enriched,  the  cost  would 
amount  to  only  about  18  cents  a  year.  That's 
guring  on  the  basis  that  100  pounds  of  en- 
iched  flour  costs  only  12  cents  more  than 
ordinary  flour  and  the  average  person  con- 
sumes 150  pounds  of  flour  a  year.  As  it 
costs  the  baker  only  a  few  cents  to  enrich 
100  pound  loaves  of  bread,  he  does  not 
charge  extra  for  enriched  bread. 

Benefits  from  Enrichment 

Enrichment  of  bread  and  flour  has  already 
improved  American  diets. 

T'he  National  Research  Council  estimates 
that  if  a  person  consumes  6^/2  ounces  of  en- 
riched bread  a  day,  the  added  vitamins  and 
iron  in  the  bread  will  supply  about  20  per- 
cent of  the  thiamine,  9  percent  of  the  ribo- 
flavin, 18  percent  of  the  niacin,  and  20 
percent  of  the  iron  needed  to  meet  the  recom- 
mended daily  dietary  allowance  for  a  mod- 
erately active  man.  This  is  over  and  above 
what  is  contained  in  the  same  amount  of  un- 
enriched  bread. 

For  further  improvement  in  the  nutritive 
value  of  bread,  the  Food  and  Nutrition 
Board  of  the  National  Research  Council  has 
recommended  the  use  of  not  less  than  6  parts 
of  nonfat  dry  milk  solids  to  100  parts  of 
flour.  The  use  of  milk  adds  a  higher  grade 
protein  to  the  bread,  as  well  as  adding  cal- 
cium and  riboflavin.  Also  it  improves  the 
flavor,  and  keeping  qualities  of  the  bread. 

While  it's  too  soon  for  extended  research 
studies  to  assess  the  benefits  to  public  health 
which  have  accrued  from  bread  enrichment, 
evidence  is  not  lacking  to  show  that  the  pro- 


gram has  been  worth  while.  For  example, 
a  doctor  from  the  New  York  Universit)'  Col- 
lege of  Medicine  testified  at  public  hearings 
held  by  the  War  Food  Administration  that 
he  attributed  a  marked  decrease  in  cases  of 
florid  beriberi  and  florid  pellagra  in  the 
wards  in  Bellevue  Hospital.  New  York  Cit)% 
to  bread  enrichment. 

Extreme  cases  of  deficienc)'  diseases,  such 
as  beriberi  or  pellagra,  are  spectacular  evi- 
dence of  malnutrition.  But  more  widespread 
are  cases  of  people  who  are  below  par  physi- 
cally or  mentally  because  they  aren't  getting 
all  the  food  they  need. 

In  the  months  ahead,  the  contribution  of 
enriched  bread  to  American  diets  will  be 
more  important  than  ever  because  of  the 
shorter  supplies  of  mea't  and  other  foods 


from  which  Americans  are  accustomed  to  get 
a  portion  of  their  protective  nutrients. 

But  even  while  stressing  the  present  im- 
portance of  bread  enrichment,  advocates  of 
the  program  point  out  that  the  need  for  en- 
richment will  continue  after  the  war.  Lead- 
ing organizations  of  the  milling  and  baking 
industry  early  began  cooperating  with  the 
program  to  enrich  bread  and  flour.  The 
American  Public  Health  Association  has  en- 
dorsed it.  And  recently  the  Council  of  State 
Governments  suggested  to  the  States  a  bill 
which  embodies  the  enrichment  principles 
endorsed  by  the  National  Research  Council. 

Such  support  holds  promise  that  flour  and 
bread  enrichment  will  stay  on  Main  Street. 
But  how  universal  it  will  be  still  remains 
for  the  consumer  to  say. 
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More  low-cost  clothing 


•  Last  year  American  consumers  spent  over 
51/2  billion  dollars  more  for  their  clothing 
than  they  did  in  1939.  The  total  civilian 
clothing  bill  for  1944  was  almost  11 1/2 
billion  dollars. 

Yet  at  the  very  moment  when  consumers 
were  spending  more  than  they  ever  had  spent 
before,  there  were  intense  shortages  in  cer- 
tain highly  essential  types  of  clothing  and 
widespread  rumors  of  approaching  rationing 
of  clothes.  Wives  of  soldiers,  mothers  of 
growing  boys  and  girls,  farmers,  workers  in 
war  plants  and  shipyards,  families  with  mod- 
erate or  fixed  incomes — these  groups  were 
reaching  deeper  and  deeper  into  their  pock- 
etbooks  and  leaving  the  stores  with  less  and 
less  for  their  money. 

This  month  the  first  results  of  a  far- 
reaching  WPB-OPA  joint  program  to  alle- 
viate the  paradoxical  situation  will  begin  to 
appear  in  the  retail  stores.  By  the  time  con- 
sumers are  ready  to  go  shopping  for  fall  and 
winter  clothing  there  will  be  a  very  marked 
improvement:  The  total  supply  of  clothing 
will  not  be  greater  but  it  will  consist  of  more 
of  the  essential  types  of  garments,  less  of  the 
high-cost  fancy  types,  and  much  of  it  will 
be  less  expensive. 

In  other  words,  the  program  which  the 
average  consumer  has  been  clamoring  for  is 
now  under  way.  Clothing  priced  to  fit  the 
average  consumer's  pocketbook  and  his  es- 
sential needs  is  now  about  to  be  manufac- 
tured. Certain  items  already  oflf  the  mill  line, 
consisting  of  a  very  large  part  of  the  total 
civilian  supply  of  woven  cotton  garments, 
will  be  available  in  the  stores  this  month  at 
popular  and  medium-cost  prices  and  each 
garment  will  be  tagged  with  a  doUar-and- 
cent  ceiling.  By  early  next  year  the  Nation's 
clotlies  budget  should  have  decreased  by  at 
least  6  percent. 

How  it  Works 

This  program  does  not  mean  that  the  year 
1943  marks  the  first  attempt  during  the  war 
period  to  regulate  and  control  the  distribu- 
tion and  cost  of  clothing.  Since  April  28, 
1942,  when  the  General  Maximum  Regula- 
tion went  into  eflPect,  ceiling  prices  have 
been  in  force  at  the  manufacturing,  whole- 
sale, and  retail  levels  on  all  clothing,  yard 
goods,  and  shoes. 

Distribution  of  civilian  clothing  had  to  be 
severely  curtailed  in  order  to  satisfy  the  enor- 
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mous  needs  of  the  armed  forces  for  cloth  of 
all  kinds.  Cloth  has  been  as  much  a  material 
of  war  as  canned  foods. 

Demand  for  clothing  went  up  with  in- 
creased consumer  income  while  the  supply 
went  down  because  of  military  needs.  Some 
of  the  gap  between  demand  and  supply  was 
filled,  for  a  time,  by  cutting  heavily  into  the 
working  inventory.  These  inventories  no 
longer  can  fill  the  gap.  That  is  one  reason 
why  the  new  low-cost  program  will  not  mean 
more  clothing  and  that  is  also  why  with  a 
limited  supply  of  fabrics  available  for  civil- 
ian use  it  is  necessary  for  a  substantial  pro- 
portion of  it  to  go  into  the  most  essential 
low-  and  medium-priced  apparel.  "If  you 
have  a  fixed  and  limited  amount  of  cloth," 
the  WPB  and  OPA  say,  "it  better  go  into 
the  manufacture  of  overalls,  house  dresses, 
children's  underwear,  and  warm,  sturdy 
coats,  instead  of  into  party  dresses,  fancy 
sportswear,  and  expensive  ensembles." 

That  is  just  what  the  new  program  does. 
It  requires  that  sellers  of  finished  fabrics 
must  reserve  a  high  proportion  of  their  civil- 
ian fabric  deliveries  for  sale  to  manufactur- 
ers of  essential  low-  and  medium-priced  gar- 
ments. Since  more  low-  and  medium-cost 
garments  will  be  produced,  the  retailer  whose 
market  is  principally  among  low  and  moder- 
ate income  groups  will  be  able  to  satisfy  his 
customers  more  fully  than  in  the  past. 

For  example,  if  a  manufacturer  is  going 
to  produce  girls'  rayon  dresses  to  sell  at  or 


below  their  list  price  of  $3.75,  he  will  re- 
ceive a  rating  from  the  "WPB  to  allow  him 
to  produce  100  percent  of  his  base-period 
production.  Similar  assistance  is  given  to 
manufacturers  of  the  other  essential  gar- 
ments, including  such  widely  purchased 
items  as  women's  and  misses'  coats,  selling 
at  approximately  $25,  girls'  dresses  with  a 
maximum  price  of  $5,  boy's  woolen  suits  at 
$10,  men's  woolen  work  shirts  at  $4.50,  and 
practically  all  infants'  and  children's  cotton 
apparel  and  a  very  large  part  of  the  output 
of  men's  and  women's  cotton  garments. 

Consumer  Prices 

With  controls  functioning  at  the  mill  and 
manufacturing  levels,  the  program  then 
moves  on  to  the  retailer,  where  prices  to  the 
ultimate  consumer  are  fixed  so  as  to  guaran- 
tee that  the  savings  made  at  the  factory  are 
passed  on  to  the  family  purchaser.  This  is 
done  in  three  ways: 

First,  cotton  garments  produced  under 
WPB  orders,  and  this  means  practically  all 
civilian  cotton  wear,  have  fixed  dollar-and- 
cent  ceiling  prices  which  are  attached  to  the 
garment  by  the  manufacturer.  When  buying 
these  items  consumers  are  urged  to  look  at 
the  manufacturers'  tickets  to  check  the  re- 
tailers' prices,  which  in  some  cases  may  very 
well  be  under  the  fixed  ceiling,  but  may  not 
be  over. 

Second,  there  is  a  pricing  system  for  most 
other  clothing,  based  on  a  fixed  percentage 
markup.  Manufacturers  must  sell  their  prod- 
ucts at  certain  prices  and  the  retailer  then 
must  sell  them  to  the  consumer  at  a  fixed 
percentage  increase,  frozen  as  of  March  19, 
1945. 

The  third,  and  perhaps  the  most  far- 
reaching  pricing  system,  is  the  recent  order 
which  requires  the  individual  manufacturer 
to  sell  each  category  of  goods  at  prices  which 
average  no  more  than  the  maximum  average 
price  established  for  the  same  category  of 
goods  sold  during  a  1943  base  period.  This 
will  mean  that  the  vast  majority  of  manu- 
facturers will  have  to  resume  production  of 
more  low-  and  medium-cost  clothing  and 
not  concentrate  on  higher  priced  lines. 

As  all  these  controls  begin  to  work  to- 
gether, it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  dangerous 
rise  in  clothing  prices  will  be  halted.  Lower 
and  middle  income  families  will  no  longer 
be  paying  approximately  12  percent  more  for 
their  clothing  than  they  did  in  May  1943, 
and  more  of  what  they  spend  will  result  in 
more  useful  essential  garments. 

Consumers'  guide 
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As  consumer  durable  goods  begin  to  roll 
off  the  production  line  most  of  them  will 
sell  at  the  1942  retail  price  levels,  accord- 
ing to  the  recently  announced  OPA  re- 
conversion pricing  program.  Declaring 
that  "nothing  will  more  surely  smother  the 
fires  of  Inflation  than  an  avalanche  of 
civilian  goods  and  services,"  the  Price 
Administrator  said  that  the  pricing  policies 
have  been  set  up  to  meet  four  major  ob- 
jectives: (I)  The  continued  prevention  of 
inflation;  (2)  full  production  of  consumer 
goods  and  services;  (3)  good  jobs  at  good 
wages  for  all  who  are  able  and  willing  to 
work;  (4)  relaxation  of  price  controls  in  one 
commodity  field  after  another  as  soon  as 
inflationary  danger  disappears  in  each 
commodity  field.  The  1942  price  ceiling 
levels  already  exist  for  those  manufacturers 
reconverting  to  production  of  the  same 
models  made  before  the  war;  manufactur- 
ers selling  a  product  fof  the  first  time  will 
be  given  their  ceilings  by  the  OPA;  and 
manufacturers  of  new  models  will  have  to 
calculate  their  ceilings  on  the  basis  of  a 
forthcoming  detailed  price  regulation. 

One   out   of  every  five   used   car  sales 

checked  recently  by  the  OPA  showed 
violations  of  the  price  control  regulations. 
As  another  step  in  its  enforcement  pro- 
gram, the  OPA  has  announced  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Automotive  Trade  Cooperating 
Committees  that  will  be  set  up  to  work 
with  every  OPA  district  office  in  the  coun- 
try. The  committees  will  advise  OPA 
district  offices  on  the  effectiveness  of  the 
operations  of  automotive  price  panels, 
help  local  boards  acquaint  price  clerks 
with  trade  practices  and  types  of  evasion, 
recommend  practical  methods  of  Investi- 
gation to  CPA's  enforcement  staff,  and 
point  out  areas  of  noncompliance.  Pur- 
chasers of  used  cars  are  again  urged  to 
familiarize  themselves  with  the  price  regu- 
lations and  to  report  all  suspected  cases 
of  price  evasion  to  their  local  board. 

The  acute  shortage  of  wire  hangers,  which 
makes  it  difficult  for  dry  cleaning  shops  to 
maintain  adequate  hanger  supplies,  re- 
sulted recently  In  an  OPA  action  author- 
izing dry  cleaning  establishments  to  charge 
a  deposit  fee  up  to  2  cents  each  for  wire 
coat  hangers  furnished  customers  to  take 
out  with  cleaned  or  pressed  suits,  coats, 
and  other  garments.  When  the  hanger  Is 
returned  the  customer's  deposit  must  be 
refunded.  However,  if  a  customer  brings 
a  garment  to  the  shop  on  his  own  hanger, 
the  shop  must  supply  a  hanger  with  the 
finished  garment  without  deposit.  In  addi- 
tion, no  charge  may  be  made  for  card- 


board or  other  types  of  hangers  unless 
such  a  charge  was  made  in  March  1942  or 
upon  express  authorization  of  OPA. 

Electric  ranges  now  being  produced  by 

nine  manufacturers,  as  a  result  of  the  re- 
cent WPB  authorization  to  produce  limited 
quantities,  will  all  be  selling  at  the  March 
1942  price  levels.  The  total  number  of 
ranges  will  be  small,  however,  and  only 
consumers  who  can  establish  eligibility  will 
be  permitted  to  purchase  them.  The  retail 
prices  will  be  stated  on  tags  affixed  by  the 
manufacturer,  and  will  include  a  I -year 
warranty,  delivery.  Installation  to  existing 
electric  facilities,  and  Federal  Excise  Tax. 

The  setting  up  of  dollar-and-cent  ceilings 

on  pillows  and  upholstery  cushion  Inner 
casings  filled  with  feathers  will  mean  that 
these  items  will  cost  an  average  of  about 
a  third  less  than  they  have  In  the  past.  All 
shipments  after  April  28  must  carry  a  retail 
price  ceiling  tag  attached  by  the  manufac- 
turer and,  effective  June  27,  1945,  whole- 
salers and  retailers  are  required  to  reprice 
and  tag  any  remaining  pillows  and  cushions 
in  stock  with  the  new  celling  established  by 
the  OPA  regulation. 

Already     12,000    new    waterproof  cloth 

aprons  declared  surplus  by  the  Army  have 
been  sold  in  Toledo,  Indianapolis,  Cincin- 
nati, and  in  hluntlngton,  W.  Va.  They 
carry  a  tag  showing  the  retail  ceiling  price 
of  $3.  The  aprons  are  60  Inches  long,  46 
inches  wide,  have  long  sleeves,  and  are 
suitable  for  use  by  butchers,  grocers,  car 
washers,  and  others  in  need  of  large  cover- 
all aprons.  More  of  these  aprons  will  be 
appearing  In  retail  stores  as  the  Commerce 
Department  completes  Its  sales  to  In-the- 
trade  distributors  throughout  the  country. 
No  record  Is  available  of  the  retail  stores 
selling  these  surplus  goods,  so  consumers 
will  just  have  to  shop  around. 

It's  no  news  that  cigarette  supplies  are 

acutely  short,  but  It  Is  news  that  an  OPA 
ruling  now  prohibits  retailers  from  selling 
cigarettes  loose.  Some  retailers  in  order 
to  stretch  the  supply  have  been  selling 
cigarettes  at  I  cent  each.  The  retailer's 
ceiling  price  for  a  package  of  20  cigarettes 
Is,  however,  usually  considerably  less  and 
the  OPA  prohibition  Is  aimed  at  elimin- 
ating unnecessarily  high  prices.  In  addi- 
tion, the  new  action  provides  that  retailers 
who  formerly  were  required  to  sell  two 
packs  of  economy  cigarettes  for  25  cents 
may  now  make  single  package  sales  until 
November  12,  1945.  During  this  period 
consumers  will  pay  half  a  cent  more  per 
package. 


Increased  demands  on  shipping  on  account 
of  the  present  trend  of  the  war  in  the 
Pacific  means  that  WFA  has  had  to  extend 
Its  poultry  set-aside  order  to  10  broiler- 
producing  counties  In  North  Carolina  in 
order  to  facilitate  purchases  by  the  War 
Shipping  Administration.  Up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  poultry  for  all  the  armed  services 
has  been  obtained  by  the  U.  S.  Quarter- 
master Corps  in  four  concentrated  pro- 
ducing areas  in  eight  States.  Most  of  the 
supply  from  the  new  producing  areas  will 
go  to  feed  the  men  who  man  the  ships. 

The  pre-war  custom  of  consignment  selling 
of  bread,  which  usually  resulted  in  the  re- 
turn to  bakers  of  goods  unsold  by  the  re- 
tailers has  been  prohibited  since  December 
29,  1942,  when  the  first  food  order  was 
Issued.  Recently,  however,  compliance  ac- 
tion against  violators  has  not  been  pressed 
because  ot  certain  legal  questions.  An 
amendment  to  the  order  just  Issued  elimi- 
nates these  problems  and  WFA  has  de- 
clared that  violators  of  the  order  will  be 
promptly  brought  Into  court  and  vigorously 
prosecuted.  The  order  is  particularly  im- 
portant as  a  food  conservation  measure. 
Surveys  show  that  large  quantities  of 
critical  Ingredients — shortening,  dried  milk, 
and  sugar — are  wasted  as  a  result  of  the 
consignment  practices. 

"The  defeat  of  Germany  will  not  end  fuel 
shortages."  These  stern  words  from  the 
Petroleum  Administration  for  War  and  the 
Solid  Fuels  Administration  mean  that  con- 
sumers should  not  relax  in  their  individual 
fuel  conservation  measures  and  should 
make  every  preparation  possible  this  sum- 
mer for  another  season  of  restricted  sup- 
plies. All  consumers  of  coal  are  once  more 
urged  to  file  their  consumer  declarations, 
together  with  their  orders,  with  their  deal- 
ers at  once.  Delay  may  mean  difficulties 
in  getting  fuel  next  v/inter. 


LISTEN  TO  CONSUMER  TIME 
Every  Saturday— Coast  to  Coast 
over  N.  B.  C.        12:15  p.  m.  EWT 
fl:l5  a.  m.  CWT 
10:15  a.  m.  MWT 
9:15  a.  m.  PWT 


Dramatizations,  interviews,   questions  and  answers 
on  consumer  problems.    Tune  in. 
Brought  to  you  by  the 

WAR  FOOD  ADMINISTRATION 
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It's  all  in  how  it's  spelled  whether  you 
get  more  or  less  quantities  of  vitamins  A 
and  C  when  you  buy  canned  chile.  C-h-i-l-e 
generally  refers  to  canned  green  peppers  and 
sometimes  the  sauce  from  fresh  red  peppers; 
c-h-i-l-i  means  that  the  canned  product  con- 
tains dried  peppers.  Scientists  at  the  New 
Mexico  Experiment  Station  have  discovered 
that  the  fresh  and  canned  chile  peppers  offer 
the  most  in  vitamins  A  and  C;  dried  red 
chile  is  rich  in  vitamin  A  but  lacking  in  C; 
and  sauces  made  from  dried  red  pepper  offer 
A  but  not  C.  Paprika — the  red  spice  from 
a  mild-flavored  pod  pepper — and  chile  are 
exceptions  to  the  rule  that  spices  furnish 
flavor  but  not  food  value.  They  really  add 
nutrients  to  any  meal-  -Southwestern,  Hun- 
garian, or  just  plain  American. 

Seven  Fat,  Seven  Lean 

Latest  word  on  the  storing  up  of  food 
during  the  years  of  abundance  to  provide 
for  years  of  poor  crops  is  the  discovery  that 
wheat  kept  as  long  as  22  years  still  makes 
good  bread.  Ordinarily,  wheat  is  stored  no 
longer  than  2  or  3  years  before  it  is  milled, 
but  tests  carried  on  by  scientists  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Colorado 
Experiment  Station  indicate  that  if  sound 
dry  wheat  is  properly  stored,  kept  dry,  and 
free  from  insects  it  can  not  only  be  made 
into  good  bread  but  will  retain  its  protein 
content  as  well  as  its  vitamin  Bj.  Thus,  sci- 
ence pushes  farther  back  the  haunting  pros- 
pects of  famine. 

Iron-rich  and  Protein-rich 

To  replace  that  pint  of  blood  you  give  to 
the  Blood  Bank  you  should  concentrate  on 
eating  foods  rich  in  iron  and  protein.  Liver 
and  molasses  are  the  richest  food  sources  of 
iron ;  others  are  oatmeal,  eggs,  leafy  green 
vegetables,  raisins,  and  lean  beef.  Molasses, 
particularly,  is  about  the  richest  unrationed 
source  of  the  food  iron  which  the  body  actu- 


ally uses.  The  best  "sources  of  protein  are 
meat,  fish,  cheese,  eggs,  milk,  an<i  dry 
legumes. 

Thrifty  Gardening 

Only  the  home  gardener  can  know  the 
pleasure  of  eating  really  young  vegetables, 
for  these  never  appear  on  the  market.  They 
belong  to  the  gardener  who  thins  his  rows 
of  greens,  beets,  onions,  and  carrots  at  the 
strategic  time.  Kale,  collards,  and  turnip 
greens  may  be  thinned  when  the  plants  are 
about  4  or  5  inches  high,  lettuce  when  3  or 
4  inches  high.  For  tender  cooked  greens, 
pull  beets  when  the  roots  are  about  the  size 
of  the  little  finger  and  can  be  cooked  at- 
tached to  the  tops.  Onion  rows  may  be 
thinned  by  pulling  the  plants  as  they  reach 
the  young  "green  onion"  size  until  the  row 
is  cleared  enough  to  allow  room  for  the  rest 
of  the  plants  to  grow  to  full  size  onions  un- 
crowded.  Garden  experts  advise  thinning 
carrots  when  they  are  about  pencil  size. 
These  tiny  carrots  can  then  be  eaten  raw  in 
salad  or  cooked  just  a  few  minutes  in  a  little 
water. 


Stretch  it  First 

This  is  the  test  clothing  specialists  of  the 
USDA  suggest  dressmakers  apply  before 
attempting  to  make  over  old  garments  into 
new.  Clothes  that  have  had  considerable 
wear  may  have  worn  too  thin  in  spots  to 
last  long  when  made  over.  Before  working 
over  cotton,  rayon,  or  silk,  examine  the  goods 
for  broken  places.  Hold  it  between  the 
hands  and  give  it  two  or  three  gentle  jerks. 
If  it  gives  away,  or  even  shows  signs  of 
breaking,  it  may  be  better  turned  in  for 
salvage.  Hold  old  wool  garments  up  to  the 
light  to  find  worn  spots  and  in  cutting  out 
garments  avoid  very  thin  spots,  or  at  least 
place  them  where  they  will  get  very  little 
further  wear  or  strain.  Faded  places  need 
to  be  avoided,  too,  for  long  exposure  to  sun- 
light may  have  weakened  as  well  as  faded 
the  fabric. 


From  Foot  Ease  to  Camouflage 

Don't  take  it  too  hard  if  you  can't  find 
all  the  talcum  powder  you'd  like  to  buy. 
Remember  that  many  an  American  service- 
man has  found  relief  from  weary  feet  by  use 
of  foot  powders  containing  talc.  Also,  dur- 
ing the  last  2  years,  talc  for  camouflage 
paint  has  been  in  heavy  demand  because  of 
its  low  light-reflecting  properties.  In  addi- 
tion, more  talc  is  being  used  as  a  dust  powder 
in  the  production  of  synthetic  rubber.  Con- 
serve what  you  have  and  buy  no  more  than 
you  need  so  that  these  essential  war  needs 
can  be  met. 

To  Build  from  Waste 

Our  English  allies  in  spite  of  their  con- 
centration on  winning  the  war  have  been 
able  to  advance  industrial  development  for 
better  living  when  peace  comes.  British  sci- 
entists have  recently  produced  a  new  fire- 
proof building  material  from  the  ash  residue 
from  furnaces  which  burn  pulverized  coal  in 
electricity  power  stations.  Formerly  thrown 
away,  the  waste  ash  can  be  made  into  bricks 
that  are  verminproof  and  fireproof.  The  new 
material  can  be  plastered,  papered,  and 
painted  in  color,  sawed  to  any  shape,  and 
will  take  screws  and  nails.  The  ash  bricbs 
have  already  been  used  in  the  construction  of 
offices  and  workshops  and  one  new  housing 
development  in  central  England  is  to  have 
the  first  house  built  entirely  of  them. 

For  a  Rainy  Day 

Umbrellas  put  away  damp  in  the  sum- 
mer are  likely  to  mildew.  To  have  your 
umbrella  in  tip-top  shape  for  the  next  rainy 
day,  shake  it  well  after  it  is  rain-soaked, 
leave  open  until  dry,  then  close,  and  hang, 
preferably  in  a  dark  closet.  If  your  um- 
brella is  light-colored  and  shows  soil,  give 
it  a  soapsuds  shampoo.  First,  brush  off 
loose  dust  or  dry  mud,  and  remove  any 
grease  with  cleaning  fluid.  Then  with  a  soft 
brush  dipped  in  thick,  lukewarm  suds  of 
mild  soap  go  over  the  outside  of  the  opened 
umbrella.  Handle  gently  so  as  to  avoid 
strain  on  the  stretched  fabric.  Rinse,  and 
leave  umbrella  open  to  dry. 
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•  Right  on  through  the  rest  of  the  summer 
there  are  fine  healthful  jobs  for  75,000,000 
Americans  to  do.  Urgent  and  important  jobs 
they  are,  too.  The  doing  of  them  means 
much  to  many.  To  our  armed  forces  it  means 
a  surer  food  supply;  to  our  own  families  it 
means  a  better  diet  of  nourishing  food;  and 
to  thousands  of  starving  people  in  war-torn 
Europe  it  means  the  difference  between  life 
and  death.  And  the  best  part  is  that  these 
jobs  can  be  done  right  in  our  own  kitchens 
and  our  own  back  yards. 

They  are  the  jobs  for  the  50,000,000  peo- 
ple who  have  been  working  in  gardens  dur- 
ing the  war  period  and  for  the  25,000,000 
home  canners  who  prepare  and  put  away  for 
winter  the  yields  of  our  fruit  trees  and  our 
garden  plants. 

When  President  Truman  announced  my 
appointment  as  Director  of  Home  Food  Sup- 
ply a  few  days  ago,  as  this  is  written,  he 
pointed  out  the  need  for  maximum  effort  in 
home  food  production  and  conservation.  He 
urged  that  all  our  people  make  every  effort 
to  increase  the  production  of  food  in  the 
Nation's  Victory  Gardens  by  enlarged  and 
successive  planting.  He  said,  too,  that  home 
preservation  of  food  this  year,  in  his  opin- 
ion, is  just  as  important  as  production. 

July  is  a  crucial  month  for  carrying  out 
this  twofold  goal  of  increased  production 
and  preservation  of  food.  It's  the  month  for 
putting  in  fall  gardens  and  for  continuing 
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crops  which  can  be  grown  and  harvested 
up  to  the  first  cold  weather.  And  it  is  the 
first  big  month  for  canning,  to  the  fullest 
extent  of  each  one's  ability,  the  yields  of  the 
year's  orchards  and  gardens. 

Victory  gardeners  and  home  canners  give 
real  aid  to  ultimate  Victory  and  make  a 
better  living  for  each  family  here  at  home. 

President  Truman  points  out  that  the  need 
for  maximum  effort  in  home  food  produc- 
tion and  conservation  is  emphasized  by  the 
severe  damage  to  food  crops,  especially 
fruits  and  vegetables,  resulting  from  ex- 
tremely unfavorable  weather  during  the  late 
spring  months.  He  said  that  excessive 
spring  rains  seriously  delayed  planting  and 
growth  of  garden  and  farm  crops. 

When  I  was  in  the  Middle  West  I  saw, 
as  late  as  the  third  week  in  May,  water 
standing  in  fields  and  in  some  places  fields 
that  were  just  seas  of  mud.  At  my  home  in 
Missouri  the  weather  delayed  our  getting  the 
garden  in  for  several  weeks.  Every  time  I 
thought  the  ground  would  be  dry  enough  to 
plow  the  next  day,  it  would  rain  again  that 
night.  It  put  us  behind,  but  we  didn't  give 
up.  We  got  in  a  fine  garden  and  already 
this  month  a  goodly  share  of  it  is  going  into 
preserving  kettles  in  our  kitchen.  What's 
more,  the  garden  is  in  good  shape  and  ready 
for  the  fall  crop  we  are  putting  in. 

Keeping  the  garden  growing  by  replant- 
ing crops  that  failed — choosing  the  time,  of 


course,  far  enough  ahead  of  frost  for  them 
to  mature — can  make  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  the  total  food  supply.  And  this  sup- 
ply can  be  definitely  boosted  further  by 
putting  in  a  second  crop  in  midsummer  for 
autumn  use  and  canning.  The  fall  garden 
can  be  planted  as  soon  as  the  summer  crop 
is  harvested.  To  do  this  will  give  double 
use  of  the  land  and  add  that  much  more  to 
the  food  basket.  Crops,  such  as  lettuce  and 
radishes,  can  be  grown  in  fall  as  well  as 
spring.  Turnips,  kale,  fall  cabbage,  and 
broccoli  are  also  excellent  vegetables  for  the 
fall  garden. 

Of  equal  importance  to  getting  the  most 
out  of  the  Victory  gardens  that  the  season 
permits  is  the  canning  of  every  bit  of  the 
Victory  crop  that  facilities  will  permit.  War 
requirements  for  commercially  processed 
foods  are  greater  than  ever.  Military  de- 
mands for  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  are 
still  on  the  increase  and  there's  no  chance 
for  the  commercial  pack  being  any  larger 
than  it  was  last  year.  It  may  not  be  even  as 
large.  The  spring  weather  affected  many 
crops  destined  for  commercial  canneries. 
Fruit  crops  as  a  whole,  outside  of  peaches 
and  citrus,  will  be  short  this  year.  Tomatoes 
were  hit,  too,  by  the  unfavorable  weather. 
For  example,  farmers  in  Georgia  who  ordi- 
narily grew  tomato  plants  for  shipping  to 
the  Northern  States  had  a  very  early  spring 
this  year,  while  farmers  in  the  North  where 
the  tomatoes  are  grown  for  commercial  can- 
ning had  a  very  late  spring.  As  a  result, 
while  the  Northern  farmers  were  waiting  for 
the  weather  to  get  warm  many  tomato  plants 
in  the  South  got  too  big  for  shipping. 

Each  home-canned  jar  of  food  not  only  as- 
sures a  family  of  a  tasty,  nutritious  dish 
obtained  without  points  or  waiting  in  line  at 
the  grocery  store,  but  it  releases  that  much 
food  for  the  war  effort  and  for  war  workers 
and  civilians  who  have  no  opportunity  to 
can  for  themselves.  In  other  words,  the 
housewife  who  cans  this  year's  crop  not  only 
feeds  her  own  family  but  helps  to  keep  her 
Nation  well  fed.  (There  are  hints  on  how 
to  do  this  elsewhere  in  this  magazine.) 
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to  M41tKET  TO  MAftliE*'... 

go  consumer  representatives  to  help  the  people  of  the  Nation's 
largest  city  buy  quality  fruits  and  vegetables  at  fair  prices. 


In  the  summer  months  Americans  consume  more  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  than  during 
any  other  season.    When  they  shop  consumers  want  to  know  the  "best  buys." 


•  Washington  Market — just  a  narrow  cob- 
bled street  on  the  lower  west  side  of  Man- 
hattan Island.  But  within  the  100-year-old 
buildings  and  warehouses  lining  Washington 
Street  move  practically  all  the  fruits  and 
vegetables  consumed  by  the  10  million  resi- 
dents of  Greater  New  York.  Not  only  do 
consumers  in  New  York  Cit}'  rely  on  this 
market  for  their  daily  supply  of  fresh  foods, 
but  consumers  in  big  and  little  cities  from 
Pennsylvania  to  Vermont  also  buy  large 
quantities  of  fruits  and  vegetables  that  first 
were  delivered  from  all  the  important  ship- 
ping areas  to  Washington  Market. 

Into  this  congested  area,  one-half  mile 
long  and  two  blocks  wide,  jammed  with 
trucks,  carts,  and  great  piles  of  crated  fresh 
foods,  have  come  consumer  representatives. 
Because  it  is  here  that  the  quality,  quantit)', 
and  price  of  a  great  bulk  of  the  food  eaten 
by  New  Yorkers  are  determined,  the  con- 
sumers of  New  York,  as  well  as  of  many 
other  cities,  are  taking  keen  interest  in  mar- 
ket activities.  They  want  to  take  equal  re- 
sponsibility with  public  agencies  and  the 
food  trade  in  making  the  food  distribution 
process  more  efficient,  less  costly,  and  more 
equitable. 

During  the  working  hours  carloads  of 
oranges,  strawberries,  lettuce,  onions,  and 
a  hundred  other  fresh  foods  demanded  by 
the  varied  tastes  of  New  Yorkers  arrive  at 
the  rate  of  one  carload  a  minute.  Bunched 
beets  from  Texas  and  South  Carolina,  Cali- 
fornia cauliflower,  Florida  celery,  snap  beans 
from  Louisiana,  rhubarb  from  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey,  turnips  from  Canada,  and 
pineapples  from  Cuba  include  some  of  the 
foods  and  some  of  the  States  and  foreign 
countries  represented.  Wholesalers,  agents 
for  large  growers'  associations,  buyers  for 
chain  stores  and  hotels,  purveyors  for  res- 
taurants, commission  merchants,  truckers, 
and  jobbers  work  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  market  from  midnight  to  midmorning 
inspecting,  evaluating,  bargaining,  buying. 

While  a  city  sleeps,  a  small  group  of  mer- 


chants and  workers  act  as  middlemen  be- 
tween the  producers  of  America  and  the 
consumers  of  America.  Here  carloads  of 
food  are  divided  and  sold  by  the  crate,  here 
prices  are  arrived  at  for  the  fresh  fruit  and 
vegetable  crops  of  the  entire  country,  and 
to  this  market  growers  in  almost  every  State 
in  the  Union  look  for  indications  of  the 
strength  or  weakness  of  demand  for  their 
products. 

During  the  hundred  years  that  the  Wash- 
ington Market  has  been  in  existence,  many 
groups,  public  and  private,  have  tried  to  im- 
prove the  buying  and  selling  methods  used 
there.  They  have  tried  to  find  ways  of  re- 
ducing the  number  of  times  a  commodit}^  is 
handled,  of  increasing  the  transportation  and 
storage  facilities,  of  improving  health  and 
sanitation  conditions,  and  most  important,  of 
increasing  the  return  to  the  grower  while 
decreasing  the  cost  to  the  consumer. 


Only  recently,  however,  have  consumers 
participated  in  this  joint  effort  to  speed  up 
the  distribution  business  and  to  remove 
wasteful  operations.  Much  of  this  new  con- 
sumer activity  has  come  because  of  rationing 
and  price  control.  These  conditions  have 
helped  to  focus  public  attention  on  the  dis- 
tribution phases  of  food  production  and  con- 
sumption. Black  markets  in  ration  points, 
over-ceiling  prices,  scarcities  in  one  commod- 
ity and  abundances  in  another  have  all 
pointed  to  the  need  for  consumer  representa- 
tion at  the  market  place. 

Today,  shoppers  of  low-income  families 
and  of  high-income  groups,  of  immigrant 
families,  and  of  old  American  stock  are  j©in- 
ing  volunteer  groups  throughout  New  York 
in  order  to  cooperate  with  public  and  trade 
organizations  in  the  gradual  improvement  of 
fresh  food  marketing.  Aided  by  Govern- 
ment agencies,  they  are  educating  themselves 
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Today,  vegetables  come  from  the  farm  to  the  city  by  boat,  by  rail,  by  truck,  and  by 
air.  But  the  horse-drawn  cart  is  still  used  by  this  upper  New  York  State  producer. 


In  the  intricacies  of  the  food  industry,  they 
are  learning  each  day  of  the  supply  and 
price  situation  for  that  day,  they  are  learn- 
ing for  themselves  and  then  teaching  others 
the  wartime  regulations  and  restrictions  per- 
taining to  food  sales. 

One  of  the  most  concrete  demonstrations 
of  consumer  education  begins  at  1:30  a.m. 
every  day  of  the  work  week  in  the  Washing- 
ton Market.  That's  the  time  when  two  in- 
spectors of  the  Consumer  Services  Division 
of  the  New  York  City  Department  of  Mar- 
kets, take  up  their  posts  at  the  commission 
houses  to  gather  the  day's  market  news. 
They  keep  track  of  the  number  of  carloads 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  moving  from  the 
piers  on  the  Hudson  River  through  the 
crowded  streets  to  the  dealers'  stands.  They 
watch  the  sales,  calculate  the  tempo  of  buy- 
ing and  selling,  judge  the  quality  of  the 
foods  coming  to  town  that  day,  the  quantity, 
and  the  variety. 

They  know  every  wholesale  dealer,  every 
purveyor,  every  jobber,  every  trucker  by 
name  and  shout  to  them  over  the  rumble  of 
trucks  and  carts:  "Hi,  Bill!  What's  Hot  To- 
day.''" And  sometimes  the  answer  comes: 
"Strawberries  are  hot,  tell  'em  oranges  are 
very  hot."  As  they  gather  the  news  and 
watch  the  fluctuations  of  supply  and  demand, 
their  thoughts  are  for  the  consumer:  "What 
should  the  economical,  thoughtful,  wise  fam- 
ily shopper  buy  today  in  her  local  store  and 
how  much  should  she  pay  for  it.-*" 

By  6:30  a.m.  they  have  the  answer  and 
are  ready  to  release  for  press  and  radio  cov- 
erage what  has  become  recognized  as  one  of 


Peaches  this  month  will  be  in  the  "abundant 
and  reasonable"  column  of  market  reports. 


the  clearest  and  most  accurate  of  the  market 
news  reports  for  consumers. 

The  "hot"  and  "very  hot"  comments  from 
the  dealers  get  translated:  "Strawberries: 
Demand  very  active;  they  sell  at  the  ceiling 
but  many  payments  of  a  few  dollars  on  the 
side,  over  the  ceiling,  take  place — one  of 
the  most  sought  after  articles  in  the  market. 
Florida  oranges,  together  with  those  com- 
ing from  California:  Continue  in  light  sup- 
ply and  sell  at  ceiling,  with  tie-ins  prevalent. 
California  lemons  bring  the  ceiling  price; 
the  supply  is  adequate.  Florida  grapefruit 
sells  at  the  ceiling  price  mostly.  All  citrus 
fruits  are  in  the  reasonable  column  at  their 
ceiling  prices." 

The  three-to-four-page  report  which  cov- 
ers the  supply,  price,  and  quality  of  every 
commodity  from  avocados  to  escarole  is  then 
passed  on  for  release  to  the  city  newspapers 
and  for  use  by  Mrs.  Frances  F.  Gannon, 
well-known  Director  of  the  Consumer  Serv- 
ices Division,  in  her  daily  morning  broad- 
casts to  the  housewives  of  New  York.  Mrs. 
Gannon  wants  to  make  certain  that  shoppers 
understand  the  markets  for  that  day,  know 
the  good  "buys"  and  the  ceiling  prices,  com- 
pare quality,  go  easy  on  purchases  of  those 
commodities  in  short  supply,  concentrate  on 
those  in  abundance.  She  realizes  that  the 
hrst  job  of  any  intelligent  buyer  is  to  be 


informed  on  supply  and  price  trends.  Visits 
to  the  local  store  won't  indicate  total  supply, 
nor  will  price  alone  tell  the  whole  story. 
Consumers  need  and  want  the  kind  of  in- 
formation Mrs.  Gannon  gives  them. 

"Good  morning.  Housewives,"  she  says 
cheerfully,  as  she  begins  her  8:25  a.m. 
broadcast,  "the  approach  of  summer  is  cer- 
tainly indicated  by  the  farmers'  supplies  that 
are  coming  into  the  wholesale  markets,  and 
which  you  should  see  on  your  retailer's  stand 
at  low  prices.  Fine,  young,  tender  beet 
tops,  Swiss  chard,  coUard  greens,  kale,  tur- 
nip tops,  and  kohlrabi  will  give  a  wide 
choice  in  nearby  vegetable  servings.  .  .  . 
Most  of  the  fruits  are  still  within  the  high 
column.  Light  supplies  of  oranges  and 
grapefruit  make  them  harder  to  obtain.  So, 
keep  in  mind  that  there  is  a  retail  ceiling 
price  on  these  items."  And  so  her  report 
to  consumers  continues,  high  lighting  the 
good  buys,  warning  against  breaks  in  the 
ceiling  price,  suggesting  menus  that  use  the 
abundant  foods,  and  explaining,  from  time 
to  time,  the  conditions  back  of  the  big  food 
story  in  the  morning's  newspaper  headlines. 

From  the  radio  station  and  the  pressroom 
the  report  goes  to  the  several  cooking  schools 
conducted  by  nutritionists  of  Mrs.  Gannon's 
Division  at  the  city  retail  markets  in  the 
Lower  East  Side,  Harlem,  and  the  Bronx. 
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All  who  care  to  learn  are  shown  how  to  pre- 
pare and  serve  the  abundant  and  cheap  foods 
present  in  the  markets  that  day.  So,  during 
a  time  when  cabbage,  radishes,  lettuce,  car- 
rots, turnips,  and  sweetpotatoes  are  abun- 
dant and  meat  is  scarce,  the  consumer  learns 
how  to  make  cabbage  rolls,  grated  raw  vege- 
table salad,  and  sweetpotato  fritters.  This 
is  a  service  that  consumers  have  asked  for 
and  that  they  use.  It  is  a  concrete  way  of 
narrowing  the  gap  between  producer  and 
consumer  and  of  making  the  fullest  and  best 
use  of  the  available  supply.  The  cooking 
schools  also  serve  as  common  meeting  places 
for  neighbors  to  swap  experiences  and  ideas, 
and  to  work  together  to  combat  the  black 
market. 

In  addition  to  the  assistance  given  through 
the  up-to-the-minute  consumer-market  news 
and  the  cooking  schools,  the  city's  Division 
of  Consumers'  Services  gives  housewives 
daily  help  with  rationing  problems  and  also 
cooperates  in  the  work  of  the  New  York 
City  Food  and  Nutrition  Committee. 

Equipped  with  the  knowledge  of  what  to 
buy  and  how  to  use  it,  groups  of  New  York- 
ers have  joined  in  a  common  effort  to  inform 
other  shoppers.  Within  the  large  frame- 
work of  the  Greater  New  York  Civilian  De- 
fense Volunteer  Office,  originally  organized 
as  a  wartime  expedient  but  definitely  headed 
for  a  post-war  future,  is  another  consumer 
organization.  It  draws  its  volunteer  mem- 
bership from  people  of  all  income  levels  and 
all  nationality  groups.  The  Civilian  De- 
fense Volunteer  Office  cooperates  with  some 
35  public  and  private  agencies,  including  the 
WFA,  the  OPA,  and  the  WPB,  in  getting 


across  the  importance  of  consumer  knowl- 
edge and  consumer  action  in  the  market 
place. 

Meetings,  distribution  of  pamphlets  and 
leaflets,  lectures  and  demonstrations  at  the 
public  schools,  city-wide  exhibitions  on 
health,  nutrition,  food  conservation  and 
preservation,  and  investigations  of  black 
markets  and  price  violations  are  included  in 
the  work  of  the  135  consumer  centers.  Al- 
most a  million  members  have  volunteered 
their  time  to  the  serious  business  of  educat- 
ing themselves  and  others  to  the  conditions 
prevailing  in  the  civilian  markets  and  to  the 
definite  actions  they  can  take  in  strengthen- 
ing the  home  front  program. 

Another  volunteer  group  working  to 
articulate  the  needs  of  shoppers  and  house- 
wives is  the  New  York  City  Consumer 
Council,  which  functions  throughout  the 
Metropolitan  Area,  tackling  food  shortages, 
black  markets,  poor  quality,  misbranding, 
high  prices,  and  inefficient,  costly  distribu- 
tion. The  most  recent  group  of  consumers 
to  be  incorporated  into  the  Council  are  the 
women  of  the  Lower  East  Side.  Starting  at 
the  Henry  Street  Settlement,  the  Lower  East 
Side  Consumer  Council  now  represents  some 
dozen  social  agencies— the  Parent-Teacher 
Association,  the  tenants'  leagues,  the  13 
Lower  East  Side  settlements,  the  credit 
unions,  and  the  cooperatives.  After  only  3 
months  of  existence,  it  has  had  considerable 
effect  on  the  equitable  and  lawful  distribu- 
tion of  food  on  the  Lower  East  Side. 

Women  whose  incomes  are  very  definitely 
limited,  whose  food  budgets  must  feed  many 
mouths,  have  come  together  and  are  begin- 


ning to  loosen  the  hold  of  food  black  mar- 
keteers. Before  the  organization  of  the 
Council,  the  black  market  in  poultry  in  this 
section  was  the  worst  in  the  whole  city. 
With  the  invaluable  weapon  of  information, 
the  women  are  beginning  to  lick  it.  They 
hold  open  meetings  where  speakers  from 
the  various  city.  State,  and  Federal  agencies 
tell  the  women  the  facts;  they  set  up  stalls 
at  the  important  shopping  centers  where 
volunteers  distribute  leaflets  on  price  and  ra- 
tioning regulations ;  they  handle  the  com- 
plaints of  shoppers  against  retailers  suspected 
of  violations  and  present  them  to  the  local 
,OPA  board  for  investigation;  they  cooperate 
with  the  War  Food  Administration  in  its 
food  distribution  activities.  Some  of  the 
women  have  even  appeared  as  volunteer 
witnesses  before  the  hearings  of  the  Con- 
gressional Committee  investigating  food 
shortages,  held  recently  in  New  York.  And 
their  latest  project  is  the  organization  of  a 
consumers'  cooperative  so  that  the  neighbor- 
hood can  own  and  operate  its  own  store. 

When  the  war  is  over  and  the  abnormal 
conditions  creating  food  shortages,  maldis- 
tribution, and  black  markets  are  over,  these 
organized  consumers  do  not  think  their  work 
will  be  over.  They  believe  that  there  are 
still  hundreds  of  problems  in  the  production 
and  distribution  of  consumer  goods  to  which 
they  can  bring  new  light  and  new  eff^ort. 
They  believe,  too,  that  every  shopper  organ- 
ized in  wartime,  from  the  one  who  confines 
her  activities  to  listening  every  morning  to 
Mrs  Gannon's  news  of  the  market  to  the  one 
who  heads  up  a  neighborhood  group,  will  be 
a  better  shopper  in  peacetime. 


In  this  cooking  school  at  the  Essex  Street  Market,  New  York  City,  housewives  of  the  Lower  East  Side  learn  how  to  cook  wartime  dishes 
and  use  the  abundant  foods. 
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Clothes  magic 

How  to  be  a  magician  in  one  easy  lesson,  turn  your  sad  rags  into 
glad  rags,  save  materials  and  money,  help  prevent  inflation. 


•  MAGIC  is  what  we  need  in  these  textile- 
short,  clothing-scarce  times.  And  that  is 
what  the  girls  in  the  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
istration decided  to  invoke.  Magic  of  a 
practical  kind  to  be  sure — complete  with 
sewing  machine,  scissors,  pins,  and  advice 
from  New  York  stylists.  A  drastic  step  you 
say.  But  when  many  kinds  of  yard  goods 
have  disappeared  entirely  from  the  shelves 
of  department  stores,  and  weeks  of  search 
for  ready-made  clothes  end  in  the  discovery 
of  some  item  so  high  in  price  as  to  be  un- 
attainable, drastic  steps  are  in  order,  even  to 
the  point  of  calhng  in  the  nearest  handy 
magician. 

So  OPA  employees  decided  to  have  a 
show  and  call  it  Clothes  Magic.  How  they 
did  it,  and  how  others  can  do  likewise,  we 
shall  see. 


Brain  child  of  the  Employees'  Recreation 
Association,  the  show  was  introduced  to 
OPA  workers  by  a  series  of  displays  on  every 
floor  of  the  building  announcing  a  "sad  rags 
into  glad  rags"  contest.  Old-fashioned  gar- 
ments which  could  be  restyled  to  1945  lines 
were  displayed  with  appropriate  comments. 

Girls  were  invited  to  enter  their  oldest 
dresses  in  the  contest.  The  prize,  a  War 
Bond,  would  go  to  the  costume  which,  to 
paraphrase  a  famous  saying,  made  the  most- 
est  from  the  leastest. 

On  the  night  of  the  show,  the  winners  in 
the  try-outs  modeled  their  sad  rags  on  the 
stage  of  a  Government  department's  audi- 
torium. One  by  one  they  walked  out  in 
limp,  peculiar-looking  outfits.  Necklines 
were  wrong,  sleeves  were  definitely  yester- 
year.   Too-full  skirts  hung  badly.    In  short. 


every  one  of  the  dresses  was  indeed  a  sad 
rag.  Why  they  had  been  given  closet  space 
at  all  we  spectators  couldn't  imagine. 
An  agile-fingered,  imaginative  stylist  soon 
showed  us  how  lucky  the  owners  were.  With 
vestees,  collars,  berthas,  and  bright  scarfs  the 
necklines  were  concealed  or  transformed. 
While  the  stylist  moved  briskly  around  the 
model  explaining  what  else  should  be  done 
to  the  dress  and  how  to  do  it,  a  nearly  life- 
sized  sketch  was  being  made  in  the  back- 
ground, illustrating  her  suggestions.  In  a 
few  moments  the  abashed-looking  model  in 
the  sad  rag,  was  transformed  into  a  radiantly 
proud  owner  of  a  glad  rag. 

Another  part  of  the  Clothes  Magic  show 
illustrated  what  had  been  done  in  a  "make 
over  and  make  do"  program.  A  green  sum- 
mer print  with  old-fashioned  very  full  skirt 
and  sleeves  was  transfqrmed  into  a  pencil- 
slim  V-neck  dress  with  the  new  cap  sleeves. 
A  trim  button-up-the-front  dress  from  a  dis- 
carded redingote,  pedalers  (bicycle  shorts) 
from  G.I.  pants,  and  a  stunning  beach  en- 
semble— complete  with  matching  beachbag — 
from  a  discarded  cotton  evening  dress  were 
a  few  of  the  other  things  shown. 

What  came  of  all  this  magic?  Some  of  the 
magician's  equipment — a  sewing  machine — 
is  in  the  OPA  recreation  room.  There,  in 
an  informal  clothes  clinic  of  their  own,  girls 
can  practice  magic  on  their  sad  rags;  try 
some  of  the  tricks  they  saw  demonstrated  at 
the  show.  Out  of  the  backs  of  closets  and 
from  the  depths  of  packed  away  suit  boxes 
will  come  old  dresses  that  were  "too  good 
to  throw  away,"  and  which  their  owners 
planned  to  do  something  with  but  forgot  all 
about.  Magic  will  be  worked  on  them  with 
the  aid  of  such  unmagical  implements  as 
scissors  and  sewing  machines. 

This  will  be  a  two-way  saving,  for  besides 
the  money  saved,  unused  material  will  be 
put  into  service  again,  and  the  scarce  supply 
of  yard  goods  and  new  clothing  will  be  left 
for  those  not  fortunate  enough  to  have  "sad 
rags"  to  work  on.  Another  shot  in  the  bat- 
tle against  inflation  will  be  fired! 

This  Clothes  Magic  show  is  by  no  means 
the  first  attempt  to  save  textiles  and  money 
by  "making  over  and  making  do."  More 
than  2  years  ago  there  was  a  Victory  Dress 
Review  of  remodeled  clothing  in  the  patio 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Sponsored  by  wives  of  Department  of 
Agriculture  officials,  it  had  the  great  advan- 
tage of  scientific  advice  and  help  from  the 
specialists  in  the  Clothing  Research  Labora- 
tory of  the  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and 


Snip  out  the  center  of  a 
too-tight  street  dress  and 
have  a  bare  nnidriff  play  suit 
like  the  navy  and  white  one 
(left).  Take  a  discarded  red- 
ingote and  make  over  into  a 
neat  sunnmer  street  dress. 
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This  6-year-old  black  dress  (left),  entered  in  the  sad  rags  contest,  Man  s  navy  blue  worsted  suit  rennodeled  (left)  into  a  smart  fem.- 
won  first  prize  as  a  glad  rag  when  smartly  made  up-to-the-minute  nine  coat  suit,  with  blouses  made  from  the  man's  shirts — white  or 
by  a  pique  vestee  and  changes  in  sleeves  and  skirt.  tinted  feminine  colors.    Bicycle  shorts  from  brother's  S.  I.  pants. 


Home  Economics  at  Beltsville.  Md.  It  was 
franlcly  a  patriotic  effort  to  enlist  needle  and 
thread  to  help  save  dimes  and  dollars  for 
War  Bonds  and  Stamps. 

About  fifty  models  were  shown — all  made, 
remodeled,  or  renovated  by  wives  of  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  officials,  students 
from  the  University  of  Maryland,  4-H  Club 
girls,  women  cooperating  with  Home 
Demonstration  Agents  in  Marj'land,  and  by 
the  Clothing  Research  Laboratory.  They 
ranged  all  the  way  from  a  trim  tailored  out- 
fit made  from  a  man's  civilian  suit,  to  a 
two-tone  ski  suit  ingeniously  contrived  from 
two  women's  discarded  coats  and  a  man's 
herringbone  overcoat,  to  a  lovely  silk  print 
dress  made  from  a  large  scarf. 

Ser\"iceable,  good-looking  top  coats,  dresses 
and  suits  for  small  boys  and  girls  were  re- 
ceived with  Ah's  of  approval.  All  were 
made  from  their  elders'  garments.  No  trace 
of  a  hand-me-down  look  about  these  clothes ! 
None  of  what  someone  has  scornfully 
termed  that  "loving  hands  from  home" 
touch.  They  were  clothes  any  youngster 
could  be  proud  of.  and  of  far  better  mate- 
rial than  is  available  to  civilians  now. 

In  England  where  people  have  lived  with 
scarcities  for  years  now,  their  clothing  ration 
system  is  strict  and  they  really  are  put  to  it 
to  make  the  clothing  go  around.  The  Board 
of  Trade,  which  corresponds  roughly  to  our 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  runs  newspaper  ad- 


vertisements every  3  days  announcing  that 
"Mrs.  Sew  and  Sew  helps  you  save  coupons" 
and  urging  the  reader  to  "Join  a  Make-do 
and  Mend  Class." 

In  the  famous  Public  Schools  where  the 
boys'  uniforms  are  a  part  of  British  tradi- 
tion, steps  had  to  be  taken  if  that  tradition 
was  to  remain  unbroken,  because  there 
wasn't  enough  woolen  material  for  the  new 
boys  to  have  new  suits.  So  when  boys  left 
school,  instead  of  discarding  their  uniforms, 
they  were  asked  to  sell  them  back  to  the 
school  tailor.  He  reinforced  the  weak  spots, 
and  fixed  them  up  for  the  next  wearer.  The 
5tor}^  goes  that  some  suits  were  reseated  three 
times  before  being  placed  on  the  inactive 
list  I 

Our  neighbors,  in  Canada,  are  coping  with 
a  serious  textile  shortage,  in  a  businesslike 
way.  Since  1943  they  have  had  a  clothes 
conservation  program  which  has  given  dem- 
onstrations before  English  and  French  audi- 
ences and  made  frequent  broadcasts.  Local 
Consumer  Committees  have  sponsored  the 
work  of  "Remake  Centers."  These  are  in 
charge  of  expert  needlewomen  who  help  to 
recut.  fit,  and  make  over  clothes.  Last  year 
there  were  38,653  registrations  in  the  cen- 
ters and  it  is  estimated  that  157,347  gar- 
ments were  completed.  Many  of  these  were 
children's  clothes  made  from  those  of  adults. 

Canada  puts  special  emphasis  on  the  high 
school  girl  in  these  remaking  plans.  This 


clothes-conscious  age  in  any  country  would 
feel  the  clothes  shortage  acutely  and  would 
respond  eagerly  to  plans  for  relieving  it. 
Sponsors  with  four  sets  of  remade  clothing 
suitable  for  high  school  girls  toured  the 
country  last  winter,  giving  showings  in  high 
schools.  More  than  70,000  copies  of  a  leaf- 
let illustrating  the  patterns  and  giving  cut- 
ting directions  for  the  models  shown  were 
distributed. 

Posters  prepared  by  the  four  important 
pattern  companies  were  displayed  at  pattern 
counters  in  1.500  retail  stores.  Another 
poster  prepared  by  the  Information  Branch 
of  the  Wartime  Price  and  Trade  Board  was 
also  placed  in  retail  stores.  A  booklet,  "Re- 
make Wrinkles — a  Guide  for  Maintaining 
the  Family  Wardrobe  in  Wartime"  has  been 
widely  distributed. 

These  glimpses  of  what  the  Canadians  and 
British  are  doing  to  relieve  the  textile  and 
clothing  shortage,  are  bright  compared  with 
the  situation  in  the  liberated  countries.  There 
whole  populations  are  in  extreme  need  of 
the  simplest  essentials.  The  vast  needs  and 
devastation  of  War  have  made  the  textile 
shortage  world-wide.  Don't  fool  yourself 
into  thinking  that  the  end  of  the  war  in 
Europe  is  going  to  usher  in  a  quick  im- 
provement in  the  textile  supply  situation.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  shift  to  a  one-front  war 
in  the  Pacific  has  been  accompanied  by  rec- 
ord military  requirements  for  cotton  fabrics 
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and  continued  high  purchase  of  woolens  for 
the  Army. 

How  come?  For  one  thing  it  takes  more 
textiles  per  man  to  fight  under  the  varied 
conditions  of  the  Pacific.  For  another,  longer 
supply  lines  have  to  be  filled  with  working 
stocks  sufficient  to  meet  emergency  calls  and 
to  replace  combat  losses.  Besides,  textile 
production  has  dropped  20  percent  below 
the  record  high  production  rate  of  1942. 
That  all  adds  up  to  less  clothing  for  civil- 
ians, and  a  further  threat  of  inflation.  There 
is  enough  loose  money  around  and  not 
enough  commodities  —  a  combination  that 


Trim  tailored  street  dress  made  from  a 
man's  serge  suit.  Crosswise  piecing  on 
waist  is  concealed  by  inverted  tucks. 


Outgrown  herringbone  knickers  had  enough 
good  material  In  them  for  this  jacket  for  a 
young  boy.  Pattern  concealed  small  mends. 


could  set  us  otf  on  an  inflationary  spree. 

But  here's  where  Made  -  Over  -  Clothes 
Magic  comes  in  to  aid  price  control  and  to 
help  keep  inflation  from  running  away  with 
prices.  For  every  time  you  put  an  unused 
garment  back  into  service,  you  are  doing 
something  toward  relieving  that  shortage. 
Why  not  try  a  Clothes  Magic  show  of  your 
own.''  Get  all  the  girls  and  women  of  your 
community,  or  club  or  church  started  on  a 
"sad  rags  into  glad  rags"  contest.  Put  every 
yard  of  material  you  have  to  work.  You'll 
save  money,  help  prevent  inflation — and  be 
proud  of  yourself,  too! 


A  sun-faded  blue  gabardine  jacket  was 
found  to  be  bright  and  fresh  on  the  re- 
verse side.  Just  right  for  a  boy's  topcoat. 


An  old  gray  suit,  yellow  with  age,  was 
tubbed  and  pressed.  Enough  unstained  ma- 
terial was  found  to  make  this  coat  and  tam. 


Make-over  Tips  from  Experts 

Before  you  make  over  old  clothes,  be  sure — 
First,  that  you  can't  use  the  old  garment  "as 
is." 

Second,  that  the  cloth  in  the  old  coat  or  suit 
is  worth  the  time  and  effort  to  remake  it. 

Third,  that  you've  had  enough  sewing  ex- 
perience to  do  a  successful  job. 

Size  Up  the  Old  Garment 

Hold  the  cloth  up  to  strong  light  and  look 
for  holes  and  thin  places.  Notice  especially 
elbows,  sleeve  and  hem  edges,  seat  and  knees 
of  trousers. 

Consider  the  weight  and  texture  of  the  cloth 
— what  is  it  best  suited  for?  Soft,  light- 
weight suitings  make  good  tailored  dresses, 
jumpers,  or  suits  for  children.  Coarser  wools 
are  better  for  skirts,  women's  suits,  jackets,  or 
children's  coats.  Heavy  fabrics  in  men's  over- 
coats are  usually  best  for  winter  coats,  snow 
suits,  mackinaws,  and  the  like. 

Now  notice  the  style,  cut,  and  size  of  the 
old  garment.  These  will  tell  you  how  much 
goods  you  have  to  work  with. 

Rip  —  Wash  —  Press 

Rip  the  entire  garment.  Don't  try  to  use 
part  of  a  garment — for  example,  a  coat  front — 
as  it  is.  Quickest  way  to  rip  stitching  is  with 
an  old  razor  blade,  but  handle  the  blade  skill- 
fully or  you  may  cut  your  material. 

Save  all  good  buttons,  tapes,  paddings,  and 
lining  materials. 

Prepare  wool  for  washing  by  scraping  lint 
and  fuzz  from  inside  folds;  by  picking  off 
loose  threads ;  by  removing  spots  and  stains ; 
and  by  repairing  holes. 

If  the  cloth  frays  easily  or  tends  to  stretch, 
machine  stitch  around  the  edges  of  pieces,  par- 
ticularly old  pocket  slits,  darts,  and  buttonholes. 

■Wash  the  cloth  if  possible.  Most  suitings 
and  coatings  are  tubbable,  but  be  sure  to  handle 
the  cloth  carefully.  Use  plenty  of  mild  suds, 
and  keep  the  water  lukewarm  throughout  en- 
tire washing.  A  quick  change  in  temperature, 
either  too  hot  or  too  cold,  will  shrink  woolens. 
Squeeze  suds  through  material.  Don't  rub  or 
you'll  mat  the  surface.  Rinse  until  the  water 
remains  clear.  Roll  in  a  terry  towel ;  then 
hang  up  to  dry  in  a  warm  but  not  hot  place. 

Press  the  material  when  it  is  almost  dry. 
Press  on  the  surface  you  plan  to  use  for  wrong 
side  of  the  new  garment.  Use  a  cloth  between 
iron  and  material,  and  press  with  the  grain  of 
the  cloth  so  as  not  to  pull  pieces  out  of  shape. 
Be  careful  not  to  stretch  the  cut  edges. 

Choosing  a  Pattern 

■When  you  choose  a  pattern  for  the  new  gar- 
ment, keep  in  mind  the  number,  size,  and  shape 
of  the  pieces  of  the  old  garment. 

In  stores  you  can  ask  to  see  charts  showing 
all  the  pieces  in  each  pattern. 

Laying  Pattern  .  .  .  Making  Piecings 

The  straight  of  the  goods  is  marked  on  pat- 
tern pieces  with  perforations  or  a  heavy  inked 
line.  When  laying  pattern  pieces  on  an  old 
garment,  you  can  place  them  correctly  if  you  lay 
these  perforations  or  lines  on  a  yarn,  check, 
or  stripe  either  lengthwise  or  crosswise  of  the 
cloth.  Follow  carefully  pattern  directions  for 
laying  pattern  pieces  on  the  grain  of  the  cloth. 

Rearrange  pattern  pieces  until  you  find  the 
best  pattern  lay-out.  Try  to  arrange  it  so  piec- 
ings and  repairs  fall  in  a  part  of  the  garment 
where  they  won't  show — in  hems,  facings,  un- 
derarm in  waist  or  sleeves. 

Condensed  from  "Make-overs  from  Coats 
and  Suits"  by  Clarice  L.  Scott,  Clothing  Spe- 
cialist, Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home 
Economics.  For  free  copy,  send  to  Office  of 
Information.  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Washington  25.  D.  C. 
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and  you'd  better,  if  you  want  to  be  sure  of 
enough  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  next  winter. 


This  coming  winter — 1945-46 — our  share  of  canned  fruits  and  Cheers  for  farm  family  gardeners  and  small  town  and  city  gar- 
vegetables  will  be  smaller  than  at  any  time  during  the  war.  deners,  too!  They  have  a  head  start  on  all  the  others  who 
Not  enough  for  civilians  to  buy  all  they  want.  Supplies  of  must  shop  for  their  canning  products.  They  can  'put  up' 
canned  fruit  are  about  half  those  of  prewar;  canned  vege-  garden-fresh  stuff,  and  have  a  double  pride  in  their  product, 
tables,  about  two-thirds.  So,  look  around  now,  for  equipment.  Pick  only  what  you  can  handle  at  once,  and  process  quickly. 


The  fresher  the  food  the  better  the  canned  product  will  be. 
Better  looking,  better  tasting,  and  better  lasting!  So  buy  when 
supplies  are  abundant  .  .  .  firm,  fresh,  ripe  fruits;  young  ten- 
der vegetables,  locally  grown.  If  you  can't  process  them 
immediately,  be  sure  to  keep  them  cool  and  well  ventilated. 


Don't  be  carried  away  by  bargains  and  lug  home  2  bushels  of 
this  or  that  when  you  have  only  time  and  equipment  to  process 
a  peck.  That  way  you  will  waste  precious  food  and  get  dis- 
couraged. A  few  jars  at  a  time  is  a  good  plan.  Little  by  little 
holds  true  in  home  canning  as  well  as  in  other  fields. 


Be  ready  to  can  before  you  buy  or  gather  your  produce.  Get 
up-to-date  authoritative  directions.  Be  sure  the  canner  is 
ready  for  work.  Line  up  your  jars  and  lids  for  inspection.  Dis- 
card chipped  or  cracked  jars,  dented,  or  bent  lids.  Be  sure 
you  know  how  to  seal  the  type  you  are  using. 


Look  over  your  produce  with  an  eagle  eye  and  put  aside  any 
that  shows  the  slightest  bruise  or  decay.  You  can  cut  out  the 
flaws  and  use  such  produce  in  some  other  way,  but  if  you 
process  defective  food  you  may  ruin  the  whole  batch.  Wash — 
but  don't  soak — produce  until  every  speck  of  dirt  is  removed. 
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To  be  safe,  can  all  vegetables  except  tomatoes  in  a  pressure 
canner.  Follow  the  manufacturer's  directions  for  the  canner 
you  are  using.  Before  starting  to  can  be  sure  the  pressure 
gage  is  checked  for  accuracy.  Pressure  canners  are  still  not 
easy  to  find.  So  be  generous,  share  yours  with  your  neighbor. 


Sugar  helps  fruit  hold  its  shape,  color,  and  flavor.  Remember 
the  wartime  average — I  pound  of  sugar  to  4  quarts  of  finished 
fruit.  But  sugar  isn't  necessary  to  keep  fruit  from  spoiling. 
Put  up  some  fruit  without  sugar,  if  your  supply  is  running  short. 
Process  the  same  as  sweetened  fruit. 
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Can  fruits  and  tomatoes  in  a  water  bath  canner.  Any  big, 
clean,  lidded  vessel  will  do,  if  it  is  deep  enough  to  let  the 
water  boil  well  over  the  tops  of  the  jars.  The  rack  on  which 
you  place  the  jars  may  be  of  wire  or  wood.  A  pressure  canner, 
if  deep  enough,  may  be  used.  Set  the  lid  on  loosely. 
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Seal  quickly.  When  processing  time  is  up,  take  the  jars  from 
the  canner  one  at  a  time  and  seal  at  once  unless  they  are 
self-sealers.  Stand  them  top  side  up  on  a  rack,  folded  paper, 
or  cloth  to  cool.  Keep  them  away  from  drafts  and  far  enough 
apart  so  that  the  jars  do  not  touch  each  other. 


When  jars  have  cooled,  label  each  clearly  with  name  of  con- 
tents and  the  date.  At  the  time  you  put  them  up  you  may 
think  you  can  remember  which  is  which  by  looking  at  the  jar, 
and  perhaps  you  can,  but  others  cannot.  So  add  this  efficient 
businesslike  touch  to  your  food  preservation  task. 


Proper  storage  of  your  canned  goods  is  important.  Your  stor- 
age space  should  be  cool,  dry,  and  dark.  Hot  water  pipes  in 
your  storage  closet  make  it  a  hot  spot.  Freezing  does  not 
injure  canned  food,  but  might  crack  glass  jars.  Dampness  is 
bad  for  metal  caps.  Sunlight  destroys  color  and  vitamins. 


The  following  publications  on  home  food  preservation  pre- 
pared by  the  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Eco- 
nomics and  other  Bureaus  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
will  give  you  step  by  step  instructions.  You  may  get  them  by 
writing  to  Office  of  Information,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Home  Canning  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  AWI-93. 
Home  Canning  of  Meat,  AWI— I  10. 


Take  Care  of  Pressure  Canners,  AWI— 65. 

Oven  Drying — One  Way  to  Save  Victory  Garden  Sur- 
plus, AWI-59. 

Pickle  and  Relish  Recipes,  AWI-103. 

Home-made  Jellies,  Jams  and  Preserves,  1800— F. 

Preservation  of  Vegetables  by  Salting  and  Brining, 
1932-F. 

Home  Storage  of  Vegetables  and  Fruits,  1939-F. 
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First  aid  for  a  sweet  tooth 


Sugar  isn't  the  only  sweet.  Here 
are  a  few  substitutes  and  some 
stretching  tricks  to  help  you. 

•  Now  that  sugar  is  short,  the  Nation's 
sweet  tooth  has  become  a  major  problem. 

We  don't  need  the  estimators  to  tell  us 
we  have  far  less  sugar  than  we've  ever  had 
before.  Our  sweet  tooth  tells  us  that,  all 
the  time.  But  when  the  news  spreads  that 
we  will  not  have  as  much  sugar  as  we  want 
for  quite  a  while,  it's  time  for  First  Aid. 

Before  we  start  on  that,  let's  diagnose 
our  case.  First,  canning.  With  every  5 
pounds  of  canning  sugar  we  receive,  we  can 
process  20  quarts  of  fruit,  or  enough  for 
about  100  average  servings.  The  maximum 
allowance  of  15  pounds  per  person  will  sea- 
son 60  quarts  of  fruit.  That's  when  you  use 
it  according  to  the  recommended  wartime 
allowance  of  1/2  cup  of  sugar  to  a  quart  of 
finished  fruit.  You  can  vary  that  according 
to  the  flavor  and  juiciness  of  the  fruit.  Sour 
fruit  will  take  a  little  more  and  some  juicy 
sweet  fruits,  such  as  ripe  peaches,  could  get 
along  nicely  with  less.  The  home  canner 
will  have  to  work  out  her  own  adjustments 
on  this. 

You  can  stretch  your  canning  sugar  with 
some  other  sweets.  Proportions  worked  out 
by  the  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home 
Economics  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  are  a  good  guide.  Don't  use 
strong  flavored  sirups,  brown  sugar,  or  mo- 
lasses in  canning.  They  will  change  the 
color  and  flavor  of  your  canned  product. 

Corn  sirup  may  replace  as  much  as  one-, 
third  of  the  sugar. 

Honey  may  be  used  to  replace  one-half  of 
the  sugar.  (Light  colored,  mild  honey  is 
best.) 

And  fruit  ca?]  be  canned  without  any  sugar 
at  all.  It  isn't  recommended,  because  sugar 
helps  fruit  keep  its  color,  shape,  and  flavor. 
But  if,  for  instance,  you  find  yourself  em- 
barrassed by  a  tree  full  of  peaches,  or  a  won- 
derful bargain  in  berries,  and  no  sugar,  go 
right  ahead  and  can  them. 

Sweet  pickle  and  relishes  take  as  much 
sugar  as  canned  fruit.  However,  some 
pickles,  such  as  dill,  and  sauerkraut  take  no 
sugar  at  all. 

If   your   sweet   tooth   yearns   for  sweet 


spreads,  concentrate  on  fruit  butters.  They 
are  more  economical  of  sugar  than  jams, 
jellies,  or  preserves,  and  are  wonderful  aids 
to  butter-short  meals.  Butters  require  only 
one-half  as  much  sugar  as  fruit  pulp  used. 
Jam  and  preserve  recipes  ordinarily  call  for 
equal  parts,  by  weight,  of  fruit  and  sugar. 
(Wartime  recipes  suggest  reducing  this 
sugar  to  three-fourths.)  A  pound  of  sugar 
will  make  about  3  pints,  or  about  four 
glasses  of  jelly. 

Honey  and  corn  sirup  may  be  substituted 
for  part  of  the  sugar  in  jams  and  preserves. 
In  jam,  you  may  replace  one-fourth  of  the 
sugar  with  corn  sirup  or  one-half  with 
honey.  In  preserves  you  may  replace  one- 
half  of  the  sugar  with  either  honey  or  corn 
sirup. 

Substitutes  can  be  used  in  jelly  making, 
too.  However,  jelly  recipes  are  tricky  and 
it  is  best  not  to  tinker  with  them  unless 
you're  an  experienced  jelly  maker.  You 
might  lose  the  whole  batch  and  waste  pre- 
cious sugar. 

The  sweet  tooth,  however,  calls  for  more 
than  canned  fruit  and  sweet  spreads.  And 
ho  IV  are  we  to  stretch  that  5  pounds  of  sugar 
per  person  until  September?  It  will  take 
scheming,  especially  since  candy  and  sweet 
baked  goods  will  be  short,  too.  Here  are  a 
few  suggestions: 

Serve  fresh  fruits  for  dessert. 

Make  a  fresh  fruit  salad  do  double  duty 

as  salad  and  dessert. 
Save  sirup  from  canned  fruit  to  sweeten 

other  fruits,  sauces,  and  desserts. 
Cook  cereal  with  prunes,  raisins,  or  dates 

and  serve  without  sugar. 
Instead  of  using  up  sugar  on  cakes  and 
pies,  serve  cinnamon  rolls  and  sweet 
quick  breads. 
In  baked  goods  honey  may  replace  sugar, 
cup  for  cup,  but  use  half  the  quantity 
of  other  liquid  called  for  in  the  rec- 
ipe— and  keep  the  oven  temperature 
moderate.    Corn,  cane,  or  maple  sirup 
may  also  replace  sugar,  measure  for 
measure.  Reduce  other  liquids  a  third. 
Keep  sugar  sirup  on  hand  for  sweeten- 
ing fruit  drinks  and  iced  tea.    It  goes 
farther  than  plain  sugar.    To  prepare, 
boil  together  for  3  to  5  minutes  equal 
parts  of  sugar  and  water.   Keep  cov- 
ered tightly  in  refrigerator. 
Upside-down  cakes  require  no  frosting. 


can  do  with  less  sugar  than  most  cakes. 

Jelly  and  marmalade  are  still  in  good  sup- 
ply at  your  grocer's.  So  make  old-fash- 
ioned jelly  rolls  occasionally.  Use  mar- 
malade for  cake  filling. 

Custard  sauce  makes  a  good  sugar-saving 
filling.  Remember  "Boston  cream  pie." 

Peanut  brittle  is  in  unusually  good  supply. 
Crush  it  and  use  for  ice  cream  mix. 

If  you  must  have  a  frosted  cake,  don't 
frost  the  sides. 

Add  a  little  salt  to  frostings,  pie  fillings, 
and  puddings.  It  brings  out  the  sweet. 

Use  sweetened  frozen  fruits,  such  as  ber- 
ries and  peaches,  in  shortcakes. 

Fill  the  centers  of  baked  apples  and  baked 
pears  with  honey,  corn  sirup,  and  rai- 
sins, or  with  mincemeat  in  place  of 
granulated  sugar. 

Chop  dried  fruits,  combine  with  nuts, 
moisten  with  honey  or  corn  sirup,  and 
use  as  a  filling  for  layer  cakes. 

Save  cake  and  cookie  crumbs  and  use  in 
bread  pudding  and  Brown  Betty  recipes 
to  save  as  much  as  half  the  sugar. 

Use  strained  honey  or  maple  sirup  and 
chopped  nuts  as  an  ice  cream  sauce. 

Make  cornstarch  pudding  with  half  the 
usual  amount  of  sugar.  Put  a  table- 
spoonful  of  maple  sirup  in  the  bottom 
of  the  serving  dish  before  filling  it  with 
the  pudding. 

Many  of  these  and  similar  hints  are  to  be 
found  in  a  new  publication,  Saving  Sugar  in 
Indiisty'ial  Feeding.  It  also  contains  sugar- 
saving  recipes  on  a  100-portion  scale.  Not 
much  use  to  the  average  housewife,  but  a 
big  help  for  church  suppers,  large  picnics, 
and  such.  You  may  get  a  copy  free  from 
Consumers'  Guide,  War  Food  Administra- 
tion, Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Another  first  aid  to  a  sweet  tooth  is  Honey 
and  Some  of  Its  Uses,  prepared  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Eco- 
nomics. Available  free  from  the  Office  of 
Information,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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Home  is  what  you  make  it 

Today's  young  couples  must  solve  regular  housekeeping  problems — 
plus  special  wartinne  problems.    Planning  together  always  helps. 


•  Ellis  Shortt  is  a  returned  veteran — one  of 
many  young  men  who  married  during  war- 
time and  were  unavoidably  separated  from 
their  wives  after  a  brief  period  of  house- 
keeping in  a  furnished  room  near  a  mihtary 
camp. 

He  and  his  wife,  Irene,  a  pretty  smooth- 
browed  brunette  whose  serious  manner  be- 
lies her  youth,  have  been  married  3  years 
and  have  a  9-month-oId  baby.  But  not  until 
a  few  weeks  ago  did  they  actually  set  up 
housekeeping  on  a  permanent  basis  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

A  casualty  of  the  battle  for  France,  where 
he  was  wounded  in  the  arm  and  suffered 
from  trench  feet,  Shortt  was  recently  given  a 
medical  discharge  from  the  Army  but 
through  it  all  he  has  retained  his  appearance 
of  youthful  enthusiasm  and  strength.  Al- 
most immediately  after  his  discharge,  Shortt 
started  working  as  an  apprentice  in  an  auto- 
motive machine  shop.  And  the  same  day 
that  the  young  father  embarked  on  a  new 
trade,  the  little  family  moved  into  their  own 
apartment.  So  with  them,  it  is  a  beginning 
in  more  ways  than  one. 

These  young  people,  and  thousands  like 
them,  have  all  the  usual  problems  of  newly- 
weds  setting  up  a  permanent  home — plus  the 
special  problems  brought  on  by  the  war. 

Because  the  Shortts  are  typical  young 
Americans,  undertaking  a  new  venture  along 
with  countless  other  young  couples,  their 
story  has  in  it  the  basic  factors  common  to 
all  the  others.  The  Shortts  do  not  pose  as 
models,  nor  consider  that  they  know  the  final 
answer  to  the  problems  of  veteran  families 
setting  up  a  permanent  home,  settmg  it  up 
soundly  and  well,  under  the  difficult  circum- 
stances brought  on  by  the  war. 

Actually,  they  are  starting  out  modestly 
and  cautiously,  with  the  attitude  of  wide- 


eyed  students  in  the  school  of  experience. 
They  are  moving  slowly  with  a  determina- 
tion to  learn  as  they  go — and  to  change 
direction  if  they  find  themselves  on  the 
wrong  road. 

Let's  look  into  the  Shortt  home.  What 
are  their  problems?  And  hotv  are  they  meet- 
ing them? 

As  Ellis  Shortt  sees  it,  housing  is  a  No.  1 
problem  for  young  people  starting  house- 
keeping in  war  areas.  He  and  the  Mrs.  were 
resolved  not  to  pay  more  than  they  could 
afford  for  an  apartment.  This  was  easier 
said  than  done  in  crowded  Washington  but 
the  Shortts  persisted  in  their  search  until 
they  located  a  furnished  apartment  in  a  two- 
family  house  at  a  rental  of  $50  a  month, 
light  and  gas  included.  The  apartment  con- 
sists of  a  bed-living-room,  kitchen,  bath, 
and  an  extra  bedroom  which  they  rent  to 
Mrs.  Shortt's  father.  This  arrangement 
brings  their  dwelling  cost  well  within  the 
25-percent-of-income  limit  recommended  by 
budget  experts. 

Budget.'  Well,  the  Shortts  haven't  yet 
worked  out  a  detailed  system  for  allocating 
the  family  income. 

For  one  thing,  they  haven't  been  at  the 
housekeeping  job  long  enough.  For  an- 
other, their  income  isn't  stabilized  yet,  pend- 
ing action  from  the  Veterans  Administration 
to  supplement  the  wages  Shortt  receives  as 
an  apprentice  machinist  in  accordance  with 
provisions  of  the  G.  I.  Bill  of  Rights.  In 
due  course  of  time,  the  veteran  will  receive 
a  subsistence  allowance  which  may  not  ex- 
ceed $75  monthly,  in  addition  to  his  hourly 
pay  as  an  apprentice  machinist. 

Also,  expenses  for  the  baby  are  still  some- 
what of  an  unknown  factor  to  the  young 
parents — the  only  certainty  being  that  new 
and  compelling  reasons  for  spending  money 
will  keep  cropping  up. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  Shortts  haven't  yet  been 
able  to  work  out  any  sort  of  detailed  budget. 
Nevertheless  the  Shortts  can  and  do  sit 
down  together  each  week  to  plan  what  their 
necessary  expenses  are  likely  to  be  and  to 
balance  these  against  their  expected  income 


with  a  view  to  putting  something  by  for 
the  future.  So  far  they  haven't  been  able 
to  save  anything  under  their  new  set-up,  be- 
cause of  the  heavy  expenses  involved  in 
establishing  a  household. 

Back  in  the  days  before  Junior's  advent, 
when  Ellis,  Sr.,  was  stationed  at  Fort  Ben- 
ning  and  Irene  worked  in  a  war  plant,  they 
saved  Irene's  allotment  money.  And  even 
after  Ellis  went  overseas  and  Irene — while 
she  was  "expecting" — boarded  with  her 
mother  she  continued  to  put  a  little  money 
away  for  the  future.  So  the  family  definitely 
has  the  habit  of  thrift.  When  things  settle 
down  a  bit  and  Ellis,  Sr.,  gets  the  extra 
money  coming  to  him  under  the  apprentice 
training  provision  of  the  G.  I.  Bill  of  Rights, 
they  expect  to  begin  saving  again. 

Planning  together  which  characterizes  the 
Shortts'  approach  to  their  budgeting  prob- 
lem is  typical  of  their  approach  to  other 
problems.  Family  planning  augurs  well  for 
any  home. 

Their  joint  planning  extends  to  marketing 
for  the  week's  groceries.  Mrs.  Shortt  scans 
the  grocery  ads  on  Friday  to  ascertain  the 
good  "buys"  in  staples  and  vegetables.  That 
evening  she  and  her  husband  go  to  market 
and  make  their  purchases  together,  buying  in 
quantity  when  they  can  effect  a  saving  that 
way.  While  they  are  away,  either  their  land- 
lady or  Mrs.  Shortt's  father  keeps  an  ear 
cocked  to  be  sure  that  all  goes  well  with 
Ellis,  Jr. 

When  the  Shortts  sallied  forth  to  buy 
kitchen  equipment  for  their  little  apartment 
they  decided  to  make  it  a  family  party  and 
took  Junior  along.  Never  again,  for  it  was 
deadly  dragging  a  baby  through  crowded 
stores  on  a  Thursday  shopping  night.  And 
not  good  for  the  baby  either.  But  the  three 
of  them  lived  through  it  and  emerged  with 
a  couple  of  saucepans,  two  bakepans,  a  cof- 
feepot, a  frying  pan,  and  several  mixing 
bowls.  They  purposely  kept  their  purchases 
to  a  minimum,  out  of  a  determination  to  get 
along  with  the  least  they  can  until  after  the 
war  when  more  goods  will  be  on  the  market. 
Then  it  will  be  easier  to  get  exactly  what 
they  want  at  a  price  they  can  afford  to  pay. 
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This  principle  also  applies  to  other  pur- 
chases which  the  Shortts  intend  eventually 
to  make.  Ellis,  Sr.,  is  "allergic"  to  running 
up  bills  and  Irene  agrees  that  she  would 
rather  save  her  money  and  pay  cash  or  a  sub- 
stantial down  payment  for  a  bargain  than 
a  dollar  down  and  installments  ad  infinitum. 
Now,  of  course,  wartime  controls  on  install- 
ment buying  would  act  as  a  brake  on  that 
impulse  to  start  buying  everjthing  in  sight 
— and  the  Shortts  heartily  agree  with  that 
policy  insofar  as  their  own  personal  buying 
is  concerned. 

In  the  matter  of  a  house,  they  have  de- 
cided not  to  buy  until  Ellis,  Sr.,  has  finished 
his  apprentice-training — in  about  4  years. 
They  hope  to  ha\'e  a  tidy  nest  egg  saved  by 
then — and  hope  that  the  market  for  buying 
a  home  may  be  more  favorable  at  that  time. 
The  situation  differs  with  each  family  and 
location,  of  course,  but  everj'where  and  for 
everybody,  it's  sound  policy  to  investigate 
thoroughly  before  buying.  In  the  case  of  the 
Shortts  an  argument  for  waiting  to  buy  is 
that  Ellis  Shortt  has  dreams  of  living  on  a 
suburban  farm  while  working  in  tow-n.  Be- 
fore that  dream  can  come  true,  cars  and  tires 
will  need  to  be  rolling  off  the  assembly 
lines  and  down  the  road.  Meanwhile  the 
Shortts  are  content  to  rent — while  keeping 
the  thought  in  mind  of  eventually  having  a 
home  of  their  own.  They  know  that  there 
is  a  provision  in  the  G.  I.  Bill  of  Rights  for 
assisting  veterans  to  purchase  homes  and 
they  intend  to  look  into  it  before  making 
any  moves. 

With  regard  to  clothing  purchases,  the 
Shortts  have  been  conservative — and  pro- 
pose to  continue  that  way.  Irene  finds  she 
doesn't  need  so  many  street  clothes  now  that 
she  is  a  full-time  housewife.  She  does  need 
more  house  dresses,  however,  and  looks  for 
ones  made  of  sturdy  washable  fabrics  and 
which  fit  comfortably.  In  her  clothing  pur- 
chases as  well  as  her  grocery  buying  Irene 
keeps  a  sharp  lookout  to  be  sure  that  she 
does  not  pay  above  ceiling  prices.  Lessons 
she  learned  about  qualitj'  in  a  home  econom- 
ics course  which  she  took  in  the  Anacostia 
High  School  stand  her  in  good  stead  when 
it  comes  to  making  clothing  selections. 

Ellis  put  his  mustering  out  pay  into 
civilian  clothes:  Two  suits,  shoes,  shirts,  and 
underwear.  His  wife  thinks  he  got  his 
money's  worth  and  prophesies  that  he  won't 
have  to  worry  about  clothes  for  some  time 
to  come,  since  he  is  using  some  of  his  old 
G.  I.  stuff  to  work  in. 

So  far  clothing  has  not  been  a  big  item 


in  the  baby's  budget.  Ellis,  Jr.,  has  an  older 
cousin  who  outgrows  his  clothes  just  in  time 
for  little  Ellis  to  fit  into  them.  Luckily  for 
Junior,  the  cousin's  mother  is  a  good  buyer 
who  shops  for  good  fabrics  and  sturdy  con- 
struction in  children's  clothes.  Consequently, 
baby  Ellis  can  be  dressed  very  smartly  at 
small  cost  to  his  parents. 

Another  way  that  Mrs.  Shortt  holds  down 
expenses  in  connection  with  clothing  is  by 
doing  the  family  laundry.  That,  incident- 
ally, is  no  small  job,  including  as  it  does, 
daddy's  work  clothes  and  baby's  wash. 

For  several  weeks  after  they  moved  into 
their  new  apartment,  Mrs.  Shortt  did  all  the 
washing  by  hand.  A  washing  machine 
would  have  been  nice,  but  not  knowing 
where  to  buy  a  good  second-hand  washer, 
the  young  housekeeper  was  resigned  to  using 
her  own  elbow  grease  for  the  duration.  She 
was  agreeably  surprised  when  her  landlady 
offered  to  let  her  use  her  washing  machine. 
So  now  the  Shortts  are  enjoying  the  benefits 
of  modern  labor-saving  inventions  through 
a  neighborly  courtesy,  despite  the  fact  that 
they  set  up  housekeeping  amid  wartime  re- 
strictions on  the  manufacture  of  durable 
goods. 

Though  she's  still  comparatively  new  at 
the  job  of  running  her  own  household,  Irene 


is  learning  to  budget  her  time,  so  as  to  fin- 
ish her  work  and  have  a  little  leisure  for 
her  personal  activities.  A  sample  schedule 
would  be  something  like  this: 

Morning:  Up  at  6:30  to  the  tune  of  the 
alarm  and  the  baby;  give  baby  bottle;  cook 
breakfast  for  the  grown-ups;  get  husband 
started  to  work  with  lunch  box;  boil  baby's 
bottles;  bathe  baby,  wash  baby's  clothes, 
clean  house.  Midday:  Fix  lunch  for  self, 
using  yesterday's  left-overs;  baby's  lunch. 
Afternoon:  Go  to  store  for  small  daily  pur- 
chases of  milk  and  groceries;  give  baby  a 
sunning;  put  baby  to  bed;  rest  or  w-rite  let- 
ters while  baby  sleeps;  start  dinner  around 
4:30;  begin  putting  dinner  on  table  about 
5 : 30  when  Ellis  gets  home.  Serve  dinner. 
Do  dishes  while  daddy  plays  with  the  baby. 

What  the  little  family  does  in  the  evening 
after  the  dishes  are  washed  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  evening.  Mostly  they  stay  at  home 
with  the  baby;  occasionally  a  visitor  drops 
in  to  talk  or  play  cards. 

When  they  are  alone,  their  evening  pro- 
gram may  be  one  of  a  number  of  things. 
Perhaps  they  will  settle  down  to  books  and 
newspapers  or  to  play  double  solitaire  or 
have  one  of  their  periodic  plan-fests.  Promi- 
nent on  the  list  of  books  which  occupy  Ellis 
Shortt's  attention  are  some  arithmetic  books. 
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Mamma  looks  on  fondly  while  9-mon+h-olcl 
Ellis,  Jr.,  takes  his  midday  meal. 


which  he  is  studying  in  connection  with  his 
apprentice  training.  Now  that  he's  study- 
ing to  be  an  automotive  machinist,  EUis 
Shortt  sees  more  reason  for  mastering  arith- 
metic than  he  did  back  when  he  went  to 
school  in  Short  Gap,  Va.  As  soon  as  the 
new  term  of  night  school  begins  he  plans 
to  enroll  in  a  course  to  help  him  advance 
in  his  trade  as  an  automotive  machinist.  At 
night  he'll  learn  the  theory  of  the  trade  he 
practices  in  the  daytime. 

Definitely,  this  young  veteran  embarked 
on  a  strenuous  career  of  training  when  he 
signed  up  for  a  4-year  term  of  apprentice- 
ship under  a  program  approved  by  the  Fed- 
eral Committee  on  Apprenticeship.  But 
Ellis  Shortt  feels  that  he  is  very  fortunate  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  learn  a  trade  that 
is  to  his  liking. 

Before  he  went  into  the  service,  Shortt 
worked  for  6  months  as  a  miner.  He  didn't 
like  that  work,  so  while  he  was  convalescing 
at  Walter  Reed  Hospital  he  attended  talks 
made  by  War  Manpower  Commission  em- 
ployment counselors  on  job  and  job  train- 
ing opportunities  for  veterans.  As  soon  as 
he  was  discharged,  he  made  contact  with  the 
WMC  and  through  them  was  referred  to  the 
Phelps-Roberts  Machine  and  Welding  Com- 
pany where  he  signed  up  as  an  apprentice. 
As  this  company  repairs  engines  for  trucks, 
busses,  and  water  craft,  it  is  busy  with  war 
work  now  and  is  a  favorable  spot  for  keep- 
ing busy  in  the  future. 

It's  toward  the  future  the  Shortts  are  reso- 


lutely looking.  Their  present  is  eminently 
satisfactory  to  them  but  they  are  voluntarily 
foregoing  many  luxuries,  and  some  con- 
veniences they  would  enjoy,  to  make  their 
future  and  that  of  their  baby  more  secure. 

Of  his  recent  past — of  his  battle  experi- 
ence— Ellis  Shortt  has  little  to  say.  The 
memory  of  the  war  is  still  poignant.  Many 
of  his  buddies  will  never  again  see  the  land 
for  which  they  fought. 

His  wounded  arm  has  long  since  healed 
and  the  trench  feet  are  now  only  an  an- 
guished memory.  But  like  many  another 
veteran  who  has  seen  bitter  fighting,  Ellis 
Shortt  finds  that  after  the  human  body  has 
taken  so  much  abuse  it  demands  more  care- 
ful treatment  thereafter.  In  Shortt's  case  it 
is  ulcers — and  while  this  condition  doesn't 
interfere  with  his  work,  it  does  require  that 
he  must  adhere  to  a  strict  diet. 

This  diet  poses  another  problem  of  war- 
time adjustment  to  Ellis  Shortt's  family,  for 
it  makes  marketing  and  cooking  more  com- 
plicated. When  her  husband  first  came 
home  from  Walter  Reed  Hospital  with  a 
diet  list,  Irene  found  it  very  difficult  to  plan 
balanced  and  appetizing  meals  that  weren't 
on  the  diet  black  list.  But  now  it's  becom- 
ing a  habit  to  plan  with  an  eye  to  the  diet 


list,  and  not  so  hard  really  to  do  right  by 
hubby's  ulcers,  wartime  food  shortages  not- 
withstanding. Luckily  she  is  able  to  buy 
plenty  of  milk — about  4  quarts  a  day — and 
she  goes  heavy  on  the  fresh  vegetables. 
While  Ellis  is  around  she  tries  not  to  tempt 
him  by  eating  the  foods  he  is  forbidden  and 
she  tries  to  make  it  easier  for  him  at  work 
by  packing  a  lunch  that  his  doctor  would 
approve. 

Looking  at  meal  planning  as  sort  of  a 
game — a  game  to  keep  her  husband  on  a 
diet — makes  the  problem  more  of  a  chal- 
lenge and  less  of  a  chore  to  Irene. 

As  for  Ellis,  he  would  often  be  tempted 
to  chuck  his  diet  list.  But  because  he  doesn't 
want  to  find  himself  flat  in  bed  again,  he 
eats  his  diet  and  likes  it. 

Such  is  the  spirit  of  one  young  family. 
They  plan  together  to  make  the  best  of  their 
time  and  money  and  opportunities  for  ad- 
vancement. They  look  before  they  buy. 
Cheerfully  they  abide  by  price  ceilings  and 
controls  on  installment  buying — not  only  be- 
cause it's  the  law  but  also  because  they  are 
convinced  that  such  regulations  are  a  pro- 
tection to  themselves  and  their  neighbors. 
They  do  not  know  what  the  future  may  hold, 
but  they  have  made  a  good  beginning. 


On  Sundays  Ellis  Shortt  helps  Irene  with  the  dishes.  Week  days  it's  her  job  to  do  them 
while  he  plays  with  the  baby.   Irene  calls  it  "spoiling  the  baby." 
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from  U.  S.  Government  Agencies 


A  subsidy  program  to  maln+ain  present 
consumer  prices  for  canned  grapefruit  juice 
has  been  announced  by  the  War  Food 
Administration.  Under  the  provisions  of 
the  program,  WFA  will  reimburse  canners 
for  average  costs  of  the  raw  fruit  when 
costs  are  in  excess  of  the  grower  prices 
used  by  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
In  establishing  civilian  ceiling  prices  for  the 
canned  product.  Authorized  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  Economic  Stabilization  to  avoid  an 
increase  in  this  important  cost-of-living 
item,  the  subsidy  program  is  similar  to  the 
one  in  effect  last  year  when  civilian  prices 
for  canned  grapefruit  juice  were  main- 
tained at  reasonable  levels. 

Heavy  frost  damage  to  fruit  crops  in 

some  of  the  Northeasiern  and  Midwestern 
producing  areas  has  been  reported  by  the 
Crop  Reporting  Board  of  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics.  The  apple  crop, 
for  instance,  may  reach  a  record  low  total 
— somewhat  smaller  than  the  short  1943 
crop.  The  indicated  sour  cKerry  produc- 
tion in  five  eastern  States  is  the  lowest  on 
record.  In  the  North  Atlantic  States  the 
pear  production  outlook  is  also  for  a  short 
crop,  h-lowever,  excellent  production  in 
other  areas  Is  expected  to  pull  the  total 
fruit  production  nearly  up  to  the  record 
output  of  last  year.  A  record  peach  crop, 
especially  in  the  10  Southern  States  where 
production  Is  expected  to  reach  a  little 
more  than  26  million  bushels,  and  a  better 
than  average  sweet  cherry  crop  in  the 
Western  States  will  do  much  to  augment 
fruit  supplies.  Consumers  are  being  urged 
by  WFA  to  take  full  advantage  of  local 
supplies  of  abundant  fruits  so  that  military 
needs  for  the  crops  in  short  supply  can  be 
met.  Commercial  canners  of  fruit  will  be 
required  to  set  aside  a  high  percentage  of 
their  production  for  Government  purchase, 
so  home  canners  should  round  up  their - 
equipment  for  use  in  the  middle  of  July 
when  peaches  will  be  most  abundant. 

Civilians  this  year  will  get  approximately 
53  percent  of  the  total  1945  pack  of 
canned  vegetables,  under  recently  an- 
nounced changes  by  WFA  in  war  require- 
ments. All  the  more  reason  for  home 
preservation  of  these  valuable  foods. 

War  in  the  Pacific  means,  among  other 
th  Ings,  that  bacon  cured  for  long  periods 
(approximately  95  days)  will  be  needed  in 
greater  quantities  than  before.  Since  It's 
the  long-cured  bacon  which  can  withstand 
the  climatic  conditions  of  the  Pacific,  the 
Army  has  increased  its  purchases  of  this 
type  of  bacon  and  decreased  Its  purchases 


of  bacon  cured  for  a  shorter  time.  So, 
what  bacon  there  is  in  the  civilian  market 
will  be  of  the  latter  variety. 

A  better  chance  for  farmers  to  get  nec- 
essary production  supplies  is  promised  in 
a  recent  amendment  issued  by  the  War 
Production  Board  to  Priorities  Regulation 
19  which  applies  to  farm  supplies.  This 
action  places  farmers  on  the  same  level  of 
preference  in  buying  as  other  war-support- 
ing industries. 

"PR- 1  9  was  amended  to  assist  the  farmer 
in  getting  his  operating  supplies  for  the 
current  crop  season,"  William  Y.  Elliott, 
WPB  Vice  Chairman  for  Civilian  Require- 
ments said.  "The  AA-2  rating  is  extend- 
able right  up  to  the  manufacturer  and  will 
help  to  provide  an  even  and  continuous 
supply  of  farm  supplies  into  the  thousands 
of  small  stores  in  rural  communities  where 
these  supplies  are  sorely  needed.  Items, 
such  as  hoes,  scythes,  pails,  wheelbarrows, 
or  pliers  for  farm  use  will  be  more  surely 
channeled  from  the  factory  to  the  stores 
where  the  farmers  buy." 

Another  provision  of  the  amendment  to 
PR- 19  eliminates  necessity  for  the  county 
farm  rationing  committees  to  approve  pur- 
chases by  farmers  in  excess  of  $50.  In 
emergencies  where  a  farmer  needs  a  spe- 
cial priority  to  fix  something  that  is  broken 
down  or  about  to  break  down,  he  can  tell 
his  problem  to  his  nearest  WPB  field  of- 
fice by  letter,  telegram,  phone,  or  personal 
visit.  If  the  need  is  really  urgent  and  the 
repair  or  supply  item  is  of  a  kind  that 
WPB  can  give  a  priority  for,  the  field  of- 
fice may  give  the  farmer  a  priority  up  to 
AA- 1  and  tell  him  how  to  use  it. 

Chances  for  buying  pocketknives  will  be 
no  better  for  the  average  civilian  than 
they  were  before  V-E  day,  the  WPB  re- 
cently announced  following  a  meeting  with 
manufacturers. 

Strip  carbon  steel  may  be  In  freer  sup- 
ply toward  the  end  of  1945  but  continued 
high  demands  by  the  armed  forces  are  ex- 
pected to  keep  pace  with  any  Increase  in 
materials  used  to  manufacture  knives. 

If  you  really  need  a  knife  for  your  work, 
however,  your  chances  will  be  better  than 
for  the  ordinary  buyer,  as  a  part  of  the 
pocketknife  production  will  continue  to  be 
diverted  to  supply  the  occupational  needs 
of  cattlemen  and  other  essential  civilian 


Fifty  percent  more  leather  will  be  avail- 
able for  repairing  women's  shoes  under  a 
recent  WPB  order  increasing  the  amount 
of  sole  leather  set  aside  for  repair  pur- 


poses. This  new  order  is  calculated  not 
only  to  help  cobblers  who  have  had  diffi- 
culty in  getting  all  the  leather  they  have 
needed  to  make  repairs,  but  also  to  help 
all  damsels  who  are  down  to  their  last  pair 
of  shoes,  yet  have  no  shoe  ration  coupon 
due  until  August. 

Less  leather,  of  course,  is  required  to 
recondition  an  old  pair  of  shoes  than  to 
make  a  new  pair,  so  anyone  who  has  old 
shoes  repaired  instead  of  buying  a  new 
pair  is  helping  combat  the  shoe  supply 
shortage. 

Treating  shoe  soles  with  oil  or  other 
solutions  to  increase  wear  is  another  leather 
conservation  measure  calculated  to  aid  the 
shoe  supply  situation — and  give  consumers 
a  better  product. 

Manufacturers,  who  are  cooperating 
with  the  WPB  sole  treatment  program  to 
cbnserve  leather,  reported  that  they 
treated  more  than  half  the  shoes  adapted 
to  the  treatment  which  they  produced  dur- 
ing April.  This  is  an  increase  of  10  percent 
above  the  percentage  of  their  output 
treated  in  March.  The  sole  treatment  in- 
creases the  wearing  qualities  of  shoes  by 
at  least  25  percent,  according  to  WPB. 

To  protect  car  owners  from  excessive 
charges  for  repair  work,  CPA  has  recently 
announced  specific  limits  on  the  amount  of 
time  for  which  customers  can  be  charged 
for  56  automobile  repair  services. 

Aim  of  the  new  ceilings  which  become 
effective  July  14  is  to  protect  customers 
from  being  charged  for  more  time  than  is 
fair  and  reasonable  In  making  any  of  these 
56  common  repair  jobs  which  range  from 
tuning  up  the  motor  to  relining  the  brakes 
on  the  old  jalopy. 

Under  the  new  regulation,  car  owners 
can  now  check  for  price  violations.  CPA 
sugggests  the  following  steps  for  keeping 
a  check  on  repair  charges: 

Always  ask  for  a  sales  slip  or  receipt. 
Be  sure  your  receipt  gives  the  "customer's 
hourly  rate"  (that  is  a  fixed  hourly  rate 
used  in  figuring  the  charge  for  repair  work) 
of  the  shop  and  the  number  of  hours 
spent  on  the  job. 

Check  the  time  shown  on  the  sales  slip, 
for  any  of  the  56  services,  with  the  official 
time  allowance  shown  on  the  CPA  regula- 
tion. 

Manuals  or  schedules  showing  ceilings 
for  flat  rate  and  labor  charges  for  these 
jobs  must  be  available  for  your  Inspection. 
If  the  prices  seem  too  high,  ask  to  see  the 
manual  or  schedule. 

Report  any  overcharges  to  your  War 
Price  and  Rationing  Board. 
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GUIDE  POSTS 


Those  Blooming  Hats 

From  clothes-rationed  Australia  comes 
word  that  our  servicemen  are  influencing  the 
styles  and  helping  the  clothing  situation. 
A  hat  takes  3  coupons  from  a  girl's  yearly 
quota  of  112.  So  when  a  bright  G.  I.  asked 
the  florist  to  make  up  a  hat  instead  of  a  cg^ 
sage,  he  started  something.  Florists  becaifib 
milliners  overnight,  and  they  soon  standard- 
ized some  of  their  impromptu  creations  and 
gave  them  names  worthy  of  an  American 
advertiser  on  one  of  his  good  days.  A  con- 
coction of  orange  and  black  Nerine  lilies  is 
a  "Headhunter's  Halo,"  and  a  toque  of  gar- 
denias with  black  corded  ribbon  is  a  "White 
Lady  Cocktail" — price,  about  $1.50. 

After  2  years  of  clothes  rationing  when 
coats  and  shoes  have  to  be  replaced,  and 
even  sheets  require  coupons,  extras  in  the 
way  of  party  hats  are  hard  to  come  by.  So 
Australian  girls  doff  their  fresh-flowered  hats 
to  the  American  G.  I.  who  started  the 
fashion. 

Peach  Parade 

Now's  the  time  for  peaches  in  areas  sup- 
plied by  the  bumper  southern  crop,  which 
reaches  a  marketing  peak  between  the  last 
week  of  June  and  the  latter  part  of  July. 

Housewives  are  being  asked  to  stand  by 
to  make  full  use  of  this  crop,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  many  other  fruits  are  short,  that 
canned  fruits  are  extremely  tight,  and  that 
the  southern  peach  crop  promises  to  be  50 
percent  larger  than  last  year — and  65  per- 
cent above  the  10-year  (1934—43)  average. 

Eaten  fresh,  peaches  require  little  or  no 
sugar.  For  canning  they  require  less  sugar 
to  be  palatable  than  many  other  fruits,"  since 
they  are  sweeter  to  begin  with. 

As  frosts  have  seriously  damaged  the  late 
peach  crop  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  and 


the  Northeast,  many  people  in  these  areas 
who  rely  on  locally  grown  peaches  for  can- 
ning will  depend  more  heavily  than  usual 
on  the  bumper  southern  crop. 

Age  Makes  A  Difference 

Baby  carrots  aren't  as  rich  in  carotene  as 
mature  carrots.  Evidence  leading  to  this 
conclusion  was  collected  in  studies  at  the 
agricultural  experiment  stations  in  Rhode 
Island  and  Arizona. 

Other  bits  of  information  which  come 
from  the  experiment  stations  in  other  States 
are  calculated  to  help  farmers.  Victory  gar- 
deners, and  housewives  recognize  what  is  the 
best  age  for  harvesting  a  vegetable. 

"Take'  the  case  of  pepper^  for  instance. 
Mature  green  peppers  are  rich  in  both  caro- 
tene- and  ascorbic  acid.  But  after  the  pep- 
pers turn  red,  the  vitamin  content  increases 
greatly,  according  to  studies  made  at  the 
Georgia  and  Rhode  Island  experiment  sta- 
tions. 

Immature  green  beans  contain  more  caro- 
tene and  riboflavin  than  riper  beans,  a  de- 
tailed study  at  the  Missouri  Experiment  Sta- 
tion indicated.  However,  the  "young" 
beans  contain  less  thiamine  and  nicotinic 
acid  than  beans  harvested  when  they  are 
more  mature. 

Sweet  Story 

It's  a  long  story — dating  in  part  back  to 

World  War  I — the  story  of  why  comb  honey 
promises  to  be  so  short  in  many  parts  of 
the  country  this  year,  although  supplies  of 
strained  honey  are  expected  to  be  normal. 

During  the  first  World  War  there  was  a 
sugar  shortage,  too.  And  the  demand  for 
honey  zoomed  even  as  now.  Also  it  was 
true  then,  as  today,  that  bees  used  honey, 
lots  of  it,  in  manufacturing  beeswax.  Pre- 
vailing opinion  today  sets  the  figure  at  7  to 
8  pounds  of  honey  to  make  a  pound  of  bees- 
wax. 

To  meet  the  higher  wartime  demand  for 
honey  during  World  War  I,  more  beekeep- 
ers started  selling  extracted  honey — thereby 
enabling  the  bees  to  re-use  the  beeswax 
rather  than  to  use  up  honey  in  manufactur- 
ing more  comb. 

Since  then  the  trend  has  been  to  market  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  honey  strained — a 
trend  which  has  been  aggravated  by  World 


War  II,  with  its  sugar  shortage  and  conse- 
quently the  increased  demand  for  honey. 

Other  factors  which  tend  to  decrease  the 
production  of  comb  honey  today  are  the 
shortage  of  labor  and  wood  suitable  for  sec- 
tions which  are  placed  in  hives  for  the  bees 
to  fill  with  honey. 

Some  comb  honey  will  continue  to  be 
available.  In  the  South,  quite  a  large 
amount  of  honey  is  still  sold  in  the  "chunk" 
or  "bulk  comb"  form — that  is,  segments  of 
comb  honey  are  placed  in  a  jar  and  sur- 
rounded by  liquid  honey.  Fresh  chunk 
honey  is  on  the  market  now.  In  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  country,  where  the  bulk  of 
the  section  comb  honey  is  normally  sold,  the 
new  crop  will  be  coming  into  the  market  in 
relatively  small  quantities  about  the  middle 
of  July,  although  the  peak  of  production  will 
not  be  reached  until  August. 


Wrong  Side's  Right 

The  right  side  for  ironing  may  be  the 

wrong  side  of  the  dress.  This  is  true  when 
clothing  is  made  of  dark-colored  cotton, 
linen,  rayon,  or  crepe.  Wool  also  is  ironed 
on  the  wrong  side  and  is  protected  by  a 
pressing  cloth.  A  few  wrinkles  may  have 
to  be  smoothed  out  when  the  garment  is 
turned  to  the  right  side.  White  and  light- 
colored  cottons  are  ironed  on  the  right  side. 
Heavy  fabrics,  such  as  damask,  are  ironed 
on  both  sides. 


LISTEN  TO  CONSUMER  TIME 

Every  Saturday— Coast  to  Coast 
over  N.B.C       12:15  p.  m.  EWT 

11:15  a.  m.  CWT 

10:15  a.  m.  MWT 
9:15  a.  m.  PWT 

Dramatizations,  interviews,   questions  and  answers 
on  consumer  problems.    Tune  in. 
Brought  to  you  by  the 

WAR  FOOD  ADMINISTRATION 
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A  message  to  consumers 


•  This  month,  millions  of  consumers  with 
money  in  their  pocketbooks  are  unable  to 
buy  a  number  of  kinds  of  food  to  which 
they  have  become  accustomed.  They  are  un- 
able to  buy  the  quantity  of  many  foods  which 
their  appetites  and  financial  status  urge  them 
to  demand.  They  are  substituting,  for  what 
they  really  want,  foods  which  are  available 
in  quantity  and  nutritive  value  adequate  to 
maintain  health  and  energy  for  war  work. 

This  situation  is  a  shock  to  us  Americans. 
It's  a  shock  because  we  have  always  believed 
our  food  basket  to  be  bottomless.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  vigor  with  which  we  protest 
shortages  and  the  energy  with  which  we 
approach  improvement  of  the  situation  are 
evidences  of  an  adequate  though  different 
diet  which  we  still  enjoy  today.  When  the 
peoples  of  France  under  German  occupation 
were  subsisting  on  an  extremely  low  calorie 
diet,  many  were  too  weak  to  complain — too 
enervated  to  do  the  most  to  improve  their  lot. 

This  year  the  over-all  food  supply  for 
civilian  consumers  is  from  5  to  7  percent 
smaller  on  a  per  capita  basis  than  last  year's 
record  consumption.  But  it's  still  2  to  4 
percent  above  the  average  level,  1935-39. 
Prospective  food  supplies  are  large  enough 
to  meet  somewhat  larger  noncivilian  war  re- 
quirements than  in  1944  and  still  maintain 
a  higher  level  of  consumption  than  in  prewar 
years. 

Before  the  war,  for  generations,  we  took 
our  food  production  for  granted.  It  was  al- 
ways more  than  enough  for  everybody  who 
had  the  money  to  buy.  The  war  came  on. 
Our  farmers  went  to  work.  In  the  face  of 
man  and  machine  power  shortage  they  grew 
mountains  of  food.    Their  production  rec- 


ords increased  again  and  again  over  prewar 
output.  But  along  with  their  increased  pro- 
duction came  the  demands  of  our  military, 
demands  of  our  allies,  and  largest  of  all  the 
demands  of  our  American  consumers,  who 
with  more  money  to  buy  and  harder  work 
to  do  called  for  more  and  more  food.  De- 
mand outstripped  supply  in  many  commodi- 
ties. 

We  as  a  people  learned  for  the  first  time 
that  the  food  production  that  we  have  always 
taken  for  granted  must  be  considered  not  as 
an  ever  flowing  horn  of  plenty,  but  as  a  bin 
which  holds  only  so  much  as  we  put  into  it, 
and  when  it's  empty  it's  empty. 

One  basic  answer  is  increased  production. 
But  increased  production  of  farm  commodi- 
ties is  no  job  that  can  be  done  by  issuing 
a  Government  order.  It  can't  be  done  by 
words.  It  still  takes  2  years  to  grow  a  2-year- 
old  steer,  3  months  to  make  a  broiler,  and  a 
growing  season  to  mature  a  field  crop. 

So  hard  work  lies  ahead.  Even  though 
production  of  food  continues  today  above 
prewar  levels,  military  demands  remain  high, 
foreign  relief  demands  have  grown,  and  con- 
sumer demands  are  greater  than  ever  before. 
When  we  now  undertake  to  increase  pro- 
duction still  further  we  must  look  at  it  as 
a  war  measure. 

Common  sense  dictates  that  we  should 
give  farmers  the  same  kind  of  protection  we 
offer  other  war  producers  in  order  that  the 
fear  of  surpluses  may  not  retard  production 
and  that  farmers'  prices  may  be  protected 
after  the  war.  Should  surpluses  occur,  they 
should  be  charged  to  the  cost  of  war.  Mil- 
lions of  tons  of  planes,  tanks,  machinery, 
and  ammunition  which  represent  millions  ot 


dollars  have  gone  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
in  the  hulls  of  expensive  ships.  All  these 
materials  were  bought  and  paid  for  by  the 
toil  of  the  people  of  this  country.  These 
losses  are  accepted  by  us  and  charged  to 
all-out  warfare. 

We  bought  the  Willow  Run  plant  in  De- 
troit for  100  million  dollars.  Today  it  stands 
empty  and  unused,  no  longer  needed  to  pro- 
duce war  planes.  It  ^A'as  one  of  the  prices 
of  V-E  Day,  and  worth  the  money. 

So  today  an  adequate  and  sound  food  pro- 
gram based  on  greater  production  will  be  a 
low  price  to  pay  for  the  hastening  of  V-J 
Day. 

We  must  think  of  the  farmer  as  a  war 
producer  just  as  much  as  a  manufacturer  of 
planes  or  ships  or  machine  guns.  If  a  manu- 
facturer of  machine  guns  invests  in  a  plant 
to  fulfill  a  Government  contract  for  50  thou- 
sand machine  guns  and  after  10  thousand 
are  macle,  the  contract,  because  war  is  un- 
predictable, is  canceled,  the  manufacturer 
under  Government  is  protected. 

Go\ernment  can  and  must  make  good  its 
promises  to  farmers.  And  when  the  war  is 
over,  we  know  that  the  food  will  be  needed 
even  if  demand  should  slacken  because  of 
decreased  buying  power.  There  never  was 
a  time  when  the  world  produced  too  much 
food  for  the  needs  of  the  world. 

The  consumer  is  now  demonstrating  the 
great  demands  he  can  make  upon  the  pro- 
duction of  farmers  when  there  are  plenty  of 
jobs  at  good  wages.  If  the  high  hopes  of  the 
people  and  the  Government  for  full-time 
postwar  employment  come  true,  surpluses 
will  vanish  in  the  roar  of  busy  factories. 

Should  full  employment  not  immediately 
follow,  this  Nation  cannot  afford  not  to  pro- 
vide plenty  of  good  food  for  its  people.  Nor 
can  it  afford  another  farm  depression  like 
the  one  in  the  early  twenties,  culminating  a 
decade  later  in  total  economic  collapse. 

Out  of  our  past  experience  we  must  build 
a  food  program  that  meets  the  demands  of 
war,  and  prepares  for  the  problems  that  will 
follow  war. 


Secretary  of  Agriculture 
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Our  whopping  shopping  list 


•  When  do  we  burn  our  ration  books  and 
start  buying  freely  the  things  we've  had  to 
go  slow  on  or  do  without  during  the  war? 

About  12  million  families  are  waiting  to 
buy  alarm  clocks,  for  instance.  Nearly  6 
million  persons  would  purchase  mechanical 
refrigerators  tomorrow  if  there  were  plenty 
in  the  store.  Another  5  miUion  are  all  set 
to  buy  radios,  if  and  when. 

When,  oh.  when — we  w^onder  ? 

The  chorus  of  questions  has  become 
louder  since  the  war  in  Europe  has  ended 
and  a  beginnmg  has  been  made  on  recon- 
version. 

But  let's  not  forget  for  a  moment  the  men 
out  in  the  Pacific  who  are  wondering,  too — 
wondering  when  they  can  come  home. 
They  must  not  have  to  wonder  if  supplies 
and  food  for  the  big  push  against  Japan  will 
come  through — enough,  and  on  time. 

Until  final  Victory  is  won  over  Japan, 
essential  military  production  must  have  pri- 
ority. But  reconversion  plans  are  for  civil- 
ians to  get  as  much  as  they  can,  as  soon  as 
they  can,  without  detriment  to  the  war. 

That's  fair  enough.  It  would  be  too  high 
a  price  to  pay  for  more  comfort  or  luxuries 
on  the  home  front  to  prolong  by  even  I  day 
the  danger  and  dying  of  our  fighting  men. 

Weary  wartime  shoppers  don't  want  any 
unnecessary  delay  or  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
buying  what  they  want.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  good  citizens  are  willing  to  do  what- 
ever they  can  to  help,  if  they  see  the  need. 
Only  sometimes  they  don't  see  the  need. 

Shabby  Shoes 

Take  the  sad  case  of  Sarah  Swank  whose 
shoes  are  shabby.  All  her  stamps  are  gone 
and  she  can't  see  why  OPA  should  be  so 
stingy  with  shoes  now  that  we  ha\e  only 
a  one-front  war  to  fight. 

For  Sarah's  information,  here  are  some 
facts  from  the  Army  Quartermaster: 

During  1945,  the  Army  will  need  31  mil- 
lion pairs  of  shoes — their  largest  annual 
order  to  date. 

'Ho'w'  come,  when  the  Army  is  being 
gradually  reduced?"  This  question  quite 
naturally  occurs  to  Miss  Swank. 

The  explanation  is  very  simple,  really. 
Up  to  now.  it  hasn't  been  possible  to  issue 
combat  shoes  to  all  the  men  in  the  Pacific. 
That  will  take  plent)'  of  shoes.    Supply  lines 


out  there  are  long,  and  it  will  take  big 
stocks  of  assorted  sizes — from  size  3  to  size 
I'^yi'-to  have  enough  shoes  handy  at  all 
supply  points  along  the  w-ay. 

Besides,  shoes  wear  out  two  to  four  times 
as  fast  in  combat — and  there'll  be  plent)-  of 
action  ahead.  Alen  have  been  known  to  go 
through  a  pair  of  shoes  in  2  days  where  the 
going  was  particularly  rough.  Furthermore, 
every  pair  of  combat  shoes  requires  about 
two  times  as  much  upper  leather  as  a  pair 
of  regular  G.L  Service  shoes. 

No  wonder  allocations  of  cattle-hide 
leather  to  military  agencies  for  the  second 
and  third  quarters  of  1945  are  up  30  percent 
above  the  average  use  rate  in  1944.  No 
wonder  civilians  have  been  asked  to  wait  a 
little  longer  between  ration  stamps  this 
year — to  half-sole  their  shoes  and  to  eke 
out  on  unrationed  slippers.  Incidentally,  the 
armed  forces  are  doing  a  leather-saving  job 
of  their  own.  For  example,  a  mobile  quar- 
termaster unit  in  the  Marianas  reconditioned 
10.000  pairs  of  shoes  monthly  during  the 
campaign  there. 

Knowing  these  facts.  Miss  Swank  (who 
is  a  good  sort  and  has  a  boy  friend  over- 
seas) will  wear  her  old  shoes  proudly, 
knowing  that  she's  thereby  aiding  the  march 
on  Tokyo. 

Something  to  Wear  • 

Or  consider  the  plight  of  Miss  Corneli.i 
De  Luxe  who  spent  an  exhausting  day  shop- 
ping for  a  cocktail  suit.    She  has  the  money 


Well-worn  shoes  are  elegant  in  wartime. 


to  pay  any  price — but  still  she  can't  find 
what  she  wants!  How  soon  will  the  textile 
and  clothing  industry  come  to  the  aid  of 
Miss  De  .Luxe's  morale? 

Frankly,  Uncle  Sam  is  more  interested  in 
assuring  enough  cheap  overalls  for  war 
workers  and  reasonably  priced  school  clothes 
for  the  kids  who  have  to  be  fed  and  clothed 
on  a  soldier's  allotment  than  on  another  new 
dress  for  Miss  De  Luxe.  Of  course,  there's 
more  profit  to  the  manufacturer  in  catering 
to  the  extravagant  whims  of  the  de  luxe 
trade.  For  that  reason  such  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  scarce  fabrics  had  been 
going  into  overfinished,  much-trimmed  lux- 
ury garments  that  OPA  and  \XTB.  with  the 
loud  approval  of  various  consumer  groups, 
ha\"e  undertaken  a  low-cost  clothing  pro- 
gram, which  gives  priorities  on  materials  to 
manufacturers  of  low-  and  moderate-cost 
clothing. 

It  was  time  for  action.  During  the  18 
months  from  May  1943  through  November 
I9-t4.  clothing  prices  had  risen  11  percent. 
If  all  other  living  costs  had  gone  up  at  the 
same  rate,  it  would  have  cost  the  public  an 
extra  7  billion  dollars. 

No  good  reason  for  thinking  that  the 
clothing  supply  situation  would  naturally 
work  itself  out  after  V-E  day,  either — not 
without  production  planning  on  the  part  of 
industry  and  restraint  on  the  part  of  the  buy- 
ing public.  True.'  the  reduced  military 
requirements  for  woolens  and  worsted 
materials  are  expected  to  give  civilians  more 
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winter  coats  and  suits  than  earlier  estimates 
indicated.  But  to  fight  it  out  in  the  Pacific, 
the  armed  forces  will  probably  have  to  take 
a  15 -percent  bigger  bite  out  of  our  total 
supplies  of  cotton  textiles  in  1945  than  in 
1944.  That's  assuming  a  step  up  in  produc- 
tion, too.  Add  to  that  the  fact  that  incomes 
are  up  and  it's  easy  to  see  what  could  hap- 
pen without  effective  price  control. 

Even  a  speedy  end  to  the  Japanese  war 
couldn't  alone  remedy  the  situation.  If  all 
war  contracts  were  canceled  tomorrow,  it 
would  take  months  for  the  new  crop  of 
clothing  to  reach  the  market.  There's  nor- 
mally a  time  lag  of  approximately  6  months 
after  textiles  are  manufactured  before  the 
finished  garments  appear  in  the  shops. 

Firm  control  o^■er  clothing  prices  will  be 
needed  until  supplies  catch  up  more  nearly 
with  demand.  It's  a  sobering  thought  that 
clothing  prices  went  up  more  after  the  last 
war  than  they  did  before  the  Armistice  was 
signed.  By  1920,  a  suit  of  clothes  that  sold 
for  $25  before  the  war  became  a  $75  model. 

Without  price  control  now,  that  could 
happen  again.  And  it  wouldn't  provide  a 
good  welcome  home  for  our  heroes.  Neither 
would  it  be  a  fair  chance  for  the  families  of 
heroes  who  won't  return.  Besides,  such  a 
price  jag  would  be  far  and  away  too  ex- 
pensive for  all  of  us,  particularly  if  you  fig- 
ure in  the  cost  of  the  depression  which  was 
the  sequel  to  the  boom  after  World  War  I. 


Inflation  wouldn't  be  fun. 


More  Buyers  than  Goods 

The  same  principle  holds  true  for  other 
commodities  that  are  in  short  supply — 
whether  they're  food  or  manufactured  goods 
or  houses-to-rent,  or  services. 

Mrs.  Lotta  Bondholder  would  be  willing 
to  pay  practically  anything  for  a  new  re- 
frigerator. Mr.  Chase  Bucks  would  mort- 
gage his  next  year's  profits  for  the  new 
model  car  which  he  needs  in  his  business. 
And  what  the  Hungerfords  wouldn't  do  for 


a  steak ! — provided  that  it  was  federally  in- 
spected, sanitary,  and  over-the-counter. 

Even  if  all  the  war  plants  could  start  re- 
tooling tomorrow,  it  would  be  a  matter  of 
months  before  stores  could  be  stocked  with 
enough  goods  to  supply  all  comers. 

As  long  as  there  isn't  enough  goods  to 
go  around,  merely  throwing  OPA  overboard 
wouldn't  mean  that  Mrs.  Bondholder  or  Mr. 
Bucks  or  the  Hungerfords  could  buy  freely — 
not  unless  they  were  ever  so  rich  and  could 
outbid  everybody  else.  Actually,  removing 
price  controls  could  run  up  prices  of  bare 
living  necessities  so  high  that  Mrs.  Bond- 
holder couldn't  afford  a  refrigerator  and  the 
Hungerfords  could  barely  afford  beans.  As 
for  Mr.  Chase  Bucks,  he  might  make  a  kill- 
ing at  first  only  to  discover  later  that  his 
costs  for  labor  and  materials  had  gone  up 
quicker  than  his  profits — and  his  business 
was  racing  on  the  road  to  bankruptcy. 

It's  the  expressed  policy  of  OPA  and 
WPB  to  remove  rationing  and  priority 
controls  on  the  various  commodities  and 
manufactured  products  as  soon  as  supplies 
are  adequate.  How  soon  this  can  come  to 
pass  will  vary  with  the  different  products 
and  will  be  influenced  by  a  number  of  fac- 
tors, such  as  changing  military  requirements, 
the  length  of  the  war,  the  labor  situation, 
availability  of  raw  materials,  and  price. 
Announcement  that  there  will  be  plenty  of 
steel  for  making  electric  irons,  for  example, 
might  not  mean  so  much  because  there  has 
been  a  shortage  of  plastic  for  handles. 

A  recent  WPB  study  has  indicated  that  it 
might  take  the  refrigerator  industry  12 
months  to  reach  a  production  rate  equal  to 
peak  prewar  production.  For  the  automo- 
tive industry,  the  tentative  estimate  is  15 
months.  Small  electric  appliances  could  get 
going  at  top  speed  in  3  months. 

In  actual  practice,  of  course,  the  reconver- 
sion in  the  various  industries  could  be  con- 
siderably speeded  up  or  slowed  down  by  the 
variable  factors  involved.  And  even  after 
production  gets  into  its  stride,  it  will  take 
time  to  meet  the  accumulated  demand. 

It  won't  be  tomorrow  when  we  can  start 
buying  everything  we  want.  And  until  sup- 
plies are  sufficient,  it's  important  that  every- 
body gets  a  fair  share  of  scarce  goods — that 
prices  are  controlled  and  that  essential  users 
are  given  first  chance  at  cars  and  refrigera- 
tors, and  the  like.  You  bet,  Mrs.  Bond- 
holder would  like  that  refrigerator  but  she 
wouldn't  want  to  take  it  away  from  a  blood 
donor  center.  And  Mr.  Chase  Bucks  would 
not  think  of  having  a  new  automobile  if 


an  essential  user  could  not  have  one — he'd 
rather  poke  along  in  his  old  car  as  long  as 
it  will  creep  than  have  the  doctor's  car 
break  down  en  route  to  answering  that  hurry 
call  for  Junior. 

Whenever  it's  possible.  Uncle  Sam  will 
loosen  up  on  wartime  controls.    After  V-E 


Miss  Slick  can  get  a  steak  without  points. 


Day  it  was  possible  to  give  A-card  owners 
more  gas,  but  that  doesn't  hold  true  for  fuel 
oil.  Maintaining  a  bridge  of  ships  to  our 
battle  fronts  across  the  Pacific  takes  oil,  lots 
of  it.  The  invasion  of  Okinawa  took  50 
percent  more  fuel  oil  than  any  other  single 
U.  S.  Naval  operation.  Since  that  was  a 
token  of  more  and  bigger  naval  actions  to 
come,  householders  are  warned  not  to  ex- 
pect any  more  oil  for  heating  their  homes 
next  winter,  than  last  year.  They  may  well 
get  less,  so  it  would  still  be  the  part  of  wis- 
dom to  chink  up  the  cracks,  get  out  the 


Workaday  clothes  is  what  we  need  more  of! 


storm  windows  and  insulate  the  old  home- 
stead against  the  cold  before  the  snow  flies. 

Housing  is  another  item  which  has  been 
getting  tighter  and  tighter  during  the  war — 
and  which  can't  be  expected  to  become  am- 
ple overnight. 

The  end  of  the  war  won't  end  the  hous- 
ing shortage — not  for  the  thousands  of 
veteran  families  who  will  be  setting  up 
housekeeping — nor  for  the  other  thousands 
of  families  who  have  been  doubling  up  or 
renting  temporary  quarters. 
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Consunners'  guide 


Until  there  are  enough  houses  to  go 
around,  there's  danger  that  rents  will  zoom. 
If  that  happens,  it  won't  be  good.  Our  ex- 
perience after  the  last  war  proves  that. 

In  1920  the  housing  shortage  was  respon- 
sible for  a  big  jump  in  rents.  That  set  off 
a  building  boom  that  couldn't  last  because 
it  was  based  on  the  overvaluation  of  prop- 
erty and  the  excessive  building  costs,  that 
came  with  the  speculative  bait  of  exorbi- 
tant rents  and  uncontrolled  real  estate  prices. 

Building  prices  went  so  high  that  they 
were  out  of  reach  of  the  mass  market.  As 
a  result  building  slov,'ed  down  after  1925 
until  in  the  1930's  when  there  were  only 
three  new  homes  for  every  five  families  that 
needed  them. 

World  War  II  has  aggravated  the  housing 
shortage.  Millions  of  Americans  are  look- 
ing forward  to  new  homes  when  peace 
comes.  Our  labor  and  business  leaders  are 
counting  on  the  postwar  building  program 
to  provide  good  jobs  for  men  and  markets 
for  industr}'.  As  soon  as  there  are  enough 
houses  to  go  around,  there  won't  be  any 
more  need  for  rent  control.  But  runaway 
rents  could  turn  our  plans  for  a  large-scale 
building  program  into  a  short-li^"ed  boom 
which  wouldn't  meet  our  housing  needs  and 
would  make  for  another  depression. 

What  About  Food? 

When  it  comes  to  food,  the  Unanimously 
Who  Nots,  not  to  mention  Mrs.  Harried 
Homemaker,  want  to  know  when  they  can 
forget  points  and  buy  what  they  want. 

But  here  again,  there's  no  prospect  that 
supply  can  catch  up  v,-ith  demand  in  a  day. 

Farmers  are  doing  their  best — and  that's 
been  magnificent.  But  even  a  one-third  in- 
crease in  production  over  prewar  years  is 
not  sufficient  to  meet  essential  military  needs 
plus  the  increased  civilian  demand  resulting 
from  higher  incomes.  In  addition  to  which 
there  is  our  obligation  to  help  our  allies 
maintain  their  armies  in  fighting  trim  and 
to  supply  a  minimum  of  food  to  save  the 
liberated  peoples  from  starvation. 

Supplies   available   for   civilians  during 
1945  will  be  below  last  year.    But  they  are 
sufficient  to   allow  an  average   diet  about 
equal  to  our  per  capita  consumption  dur- ^ 
ing  the  prewar  years  1935-39- 

However,  it's  important  to  remember  that 
you  can't  eat  averages.  Unless  the  food  is 
shared  fairly,  some  people  won't  be  able  to 
get  the  food  they  should  rightly  have. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  short- 
ages in  some  of  our  old  eating  standbys  will 


necessitate  some  adjustment  in  our  eating 
habits.  Supplies  of  butter,  canned  fish,  and 
sugar  will  be  considerably  below  prewar 
levels,  for  instance.  And  while  meat  sup- 
plies are  expected  to  about  equal  the 
1935-39  average,  that's  a%vay  below  average 
consumption  during  the  recent  war  years. 

An  effective  price  control  and  rationing 
system  is  the  best  assurance  we  can  have 
that  scarce  foods  will  be  shared  fairly,  that 
every  family  can  obtain  healthful  diets. 

Ever}'  pound  of  meat  or  sugar  or  any 
other  food  that  is  sold  on  the  black  mar- 
ket— without  points  or  above  ceiling — 
means  that  much  less  for  distribution 
through  legitimate  channels.  It's  making  it 
harder  for  honest  dealers  to  get  food  to  sell 
at  ceiling  prices  and  is  pushing  up  the  cost. 

So  Miss  Slick  knows  where  to  get  a  steak 
without  points  I 

Watch  out,  Miss  Slick!  Perhaps  you 
don't  mind  if  you  are  gypping  your  neigh- 
bors or  even  if  you're  getting  gypped  on  the 
steak.  But  you  may  be  interested  to  know 
that  such  goings  on  could  do  you  out  of 
your  job  and  your  sa\ings.  Uncontrolled 
buying  could  bring  on  inflation  that  would 
wipe  out  the  value  of  insurance  policies  and 
bank  accounts — and  end  in  a  depression, 
which  would  throw  thousands  out  of  work. 


Hang  on  to  Your  Purse 

Right  now  Americans  are  earning  dollars 
faster  than  they  are  producing  consumer 
goods.  Even  '  after  we  paid  our  taxes  last 
year  we  had  S4  left  to  spend  for  every  S3 
worth  of  goods  and  services  available  for 
purchase.  If  we  junk  price  control  and  bid 
prices  up  we  won't  have  any  more  goods — 
but  we'll  be  poorer. 

If  Miss  Slick  and  Mrs.  Bondholder  and 
everybody  else  will  check  their  spending 
until  consumer  goods  really  get  rolling  off 
the  assembly  line  in  volume  to  satisfy  the 
demand,  their  accumulated  savings  will  not 
only  buy  a  lot  of  comforts  but  will  pay  sal- 
aries and  help  keep  business  humming. 

If  we  manage  right  it  shouldn't  be  long, 
after  we  turn  our  war  industries  back  to 
peacetime  goods,  before  we  can  buy  more 
comforts  and  conveniences  than  ever  before 
in  our  history.  We  have  the  machiner}-,  the 
manpower,  and  the  skill  to  produce  the 
goods.  But  for  industry  to  produce,  it's  im- 
portant that  conditions  be  favorable  for 
earning  a  fair  profit — that  production  costs 
be  held  stable  and  th.at  there  be  plenty  of 
buyers.  For  consumers  to  buy  in  quantit}'. 
its  essential  that  wages  be  adequate  and 
that  prices  be  low. 
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Thanks  for  the  lunch  .  .  . 


Here's  a  story  about  communities  like  yours 
that  got  together  and  supplied  nutritious 
noonday  meals  to  their  school  children. 


©  In  many  schools  throughout  the  Nation, 
the  old-fashioned  lunch  pail  with  sand- 
wiches and  a  pickle  or  a  piece  of  fat  back 
and  sweetpotato  has  become  as  outmoded 
as  the  hickory  stick  of  grandfather  s  school 
days.  For  a  hot  lunch  served  at  school  is 
fast  pushing  the  dinner  bucket  clear  out  of 
the  school  picture. 

Yet  in  other  communities  some  thousands 
of  school  kids  will  be  toting  cold  lunches 
when  they  return  to  the  .i-R's  this  fall.  And 
many  a  citizen  will  be  thinking,  "sure  we'd 
like  a  school  lunch  program  in  our  com- 
munity, but  who's  to  start  it.^" 

Let's  consider  how  these  communities 
made  their  starts: 

In  a  small  southern  town  a  school  teacher 
sat  talking  to  her  superintendent  about  the 
malnourished  youngsters  in  her  class. 

There  was  Tony  with  the  perpetual  tooth- 
ache who  ate  nothing  but  a  candy  bar  at 
noon. 

There  was  sniffly  [udith  who  sneaked 
cookies  behind  her  grandmother's  back  and 
dawdled  at  her  meals. 

And  the  pinched-faced  Brown  kids  whose 
family  would  never  have  enough,  come  fat 
years  or  lean. 

And  the  motherless  Jones  boys — freckle- 
faced,  dirty,  half-starved. 

And  all  the  youngsters  who  walked  in 
from  the  country,  too  hurried  for  a  decent 
breakfast,  and  with  cold  sandwiches  in  their 
lard  pails. 

"You  ought  to  give  them  a  hot  lunch  at 
school,"  said  the  superintendent. 

"1  should!"  The  teacher  was  indignant. 
"With  all  the  other  things  I  have  to  do,  " 
she  said  scornfully. 

For  days  she  fretted  at  the  thought. 
Then  one  rainy  morning  she  woke  up  and 
said,  '"Why  not.^" 

She  explained  to  the  youngsters  that  they 
would  have  to  help.  They  did.  Each  day 
with  their  assistance,  she  prepared  a  hot  dish 
on  the  oil  stove  in  the  classroom.  From 
that  meager  start  began  a  successful  school 
lunch  program  in  a  one-room  school. 

Shortly  after  Pearl  Harbor,  in  a  midwest- 
ern  town  of  about  12,000,  four  women  were 
rolling  bandages  of  an  evening.  One,  a 
clerk  in  a  drug  store,  was  telling  about  the 
children  who  came  in  at  noontime  to  buy 
pop  and  peanuts  for  lunch. 

"They  have  plenty  of  money  in  their 
pockets,  "  she  said — ""what  with  their  moth- 


ers working  and  all — but  they  don't  know 
how  to  spend  it." 

"Something  should  be  done,  "  agreed  the 
women  and  thereupon  forgot  the  matter. 

All  but  the  drug  store  clerk.  The  next 
day  she  visited  the  school  nurse. 

'"Look,"  she  said,  ""if  you  wanted  to  start 
a  school  lunch  program  in  this  town,  how 
would  you  go  about  it?" 

The  nurse  had  thought  the  matter  over 
before. 

"Let's  talk  with  the  president  of  the 
PTA,"  she  suggested. 

So  they  saw  the  president  of  the  Parent- 
Teacher  Association.  They  talked  with  the 
school  doctor.  They  solicited  the  help  of  a 
clergyman  who  had  made  the  welfare  of 
young'uns  his  particular  hobby.  They  vis- 
ited the  town  librarian  who  dug  out  mfor- 
mation  about  school  lunch  and  referred 
them  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's district  office. 

Followed  then  letters,  informal  discus- 
sions, and  meetings  with  the  townfolk.  The 
doctor  roused  his  nutrition  committee,  the 


clergyman  stirred  up  his  congregation,  the 
president  of  the  PTA  rallied  the  parents  and 
teachers  to  the  cause.  So  the  word  spread 
like  ripples  from  a  stone  cast  into  the  water. 
It  took  time,  to  be  sure.  And,  of  course, 
there  were  the  Doubting  Thomases  who 
wanted  to  be  shown.  When  the  school 
lunch  program  commenced  the  following 
semester,  they  were  still  clamoring  to  be 
shown.    The  community  showed  them. 

To  start  a  school  lunch  program,  you  may 
be  the  butcher,  the  baker,  the  candlestick 
maker.  Or  the  janitor.  In  one  Indiana 
school  it's  the  janitor  who  has  supervised 
the  lunches  for  the  kids.  To  start  a  school 
lunch  program,  you  may  be  any  civic-minded 
American  with  an  American's  love  for  his 
Nation's  "small  fry"  and  a  desire  to  see 
them  develop  to  their  finest  potentialities. 

Once  the  community  is  thoroughly  awake 
to  the  need  for  a  good  school  lunch  pro- 
gram— what  then.-*  Who  heads  it  up? 
Where  do  we  get  the  funds?  What  do  we 
use  for  a  lunchroom?  Who  supplies  the 
equipment  ? 
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For  typical  school  children,  a  typical  school 
lunch  of  milk,  protein  dish,  vegetable, 
bread,  and  butter  or  fortified  margarine. 


Biggest  question  mark  of  all  is  frequently 
the  money.  But  in  part  Uncle  Sam  answers 
that  question.  Since  1943,  Congress  has  ap- 
propriated S^O.OOO.OOn  annuallv  for  sup- 
port of  the  school  lunch  program  through- 
out the  Nation.  You  can  chalk  up  part  ot 
your  food  costs  to  that  fund  once  your  com- 
munity has  entered  into  agreement  with  the 
Federal  '  Government.  Spelled  out.  that 
means  that  your  school  lunch  program  must 
have  a  sponsoring  group  to  sign  the  con- 
tract. Such  a  godfather  for  the  new  "child" 
may  be  any  civic-minded  organization — the 
Kiwanis  Club,  the  Rotary  Club,  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  the  Parent- Teacher  Association. 
The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the 
National  Farmers  Union,  the  National 
Grange,  the  school  officials.  The  list  is  as 
large  as  a  school  boy's  appetite. 

Being  a  sponsor  to  a  school  lunch  pro- 
gram means  also  being  responsible  for  the 
bills — equipment  costs,  operation  costs,  and 
the  remaining  food  costs  not  covered  by 
Uncle  Sam's  contribution.  Sponsors  may  de- 
pend on  revenue  from  school  kids — as  manv 
as  are  able  to  pay  for  their  meals — and  that 
will  count  up.  And,  of  course,  any  spon- 
soring group  has  a  right  to  say  to  other 
community  groups,  "you.  you.  and  you,  we 
need  your  help  in  raising  funds." 


How  then  shall  we  raise  funds  There 
are  hundreds  of  ways,  depending  on  the 
complexion  of  the  community.  Suppers? 
Suppers  are  always  popular  when  the  food 
supply  permits — chicken  supper,  spaghetti 
supper,  sauerkraut  supper,  box  supper, 
smorgasbord,  clam  bake,  fish  fr}\  Or  your 
communit)-  may  prefer  fun  to  food — min- 
strel shows,  carnivals,  bridge  parties,  bingo, 
dances.  Raffles  and  showers  raise  small 
amounts  of  money  with  little  effort. 

But  look  to  your  ingenuit)^  In  North 
Dakota  a  school  teacher  conceived  the  idea 
of  holding  an  auction  of  the  town's  "white 
elephants"  and  charged  a  10-percent  fee  on 
all  sales  made.  He  sold  literally  everything 
from  a  cantankerous  bull  to  shoes  that  were 
too  small  for  the  owner. 

Lincoln  Parish,  La.,  where  the  chief 
source  of  income  is  farming  and  trucking, 
hit  upon  the  idea  of  a  food  pool.  Parents 
sent  in  lists  of  foods  they  could  contribute 
and  the  teachers  worked  out  schedules,  with 
exact  dates,  for  every  donation. 

Sometimes  a  local  festival  will  stream  its 
revenue  into  the  school  lunch  coffers.  Take 
Coon  Rapids.  Iowa,  for  example.  Each  year 
the  community  held  a  rooster  day  when  the 
farmers  were  culling  their  male  birds  from 
the  flock.    Poultry  and  egg  dealers  offered 


premiums  for  the  heaviest  rooster,  for  the 
rooster  with  the  toughest  spurs  and  the  big- 
gest combs.  Last  year,  at  the  end  of  rooster 
day.  all  the  culled  roosters  went  to  the  local 
poultry  processing  plant  where  the  birds 
were  killed,  cleaned,  and  cooled,  then 
cooked  and  canned  for  wintertime  chicken 
dinners  on  the  school  lunch  menu. 

And  that's  another  thing — canning  is  a 
splendid  way  to  fill  the  school  larder.  Many 
schools,  for  example,  take  advantage  of  the 
surplus  foods  offered  by  the  Government 
from  time  to  time.  For  some  years  now, 
as  part  of  the  plan  to  support  prices  for  the 
farmers  and  growers,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  bought  up  various  foods  when- 
ever they  were  overabundant  and  sent  them 
to  those  schools  that  wanted  and  could  use 
them.    And  this  is  what  happens: 

Say  20  bushels  of  peaches  arrive  in  town. 
The  Mothers'  Club  receives  an  SOS.  rolls 
up  its  collective  sleeves,  and  goes  to  work. 
By  nightfall,  tins  of  canned  peaches  are 
ready  for  storage  in  the  school  basement, 
and  part  of  the  school  lunch  food  problem 
for  the  winter  has  been  settled  in  a  day. 

One  of  the  first  problems  of  any  school 
lunch  program  is  where  to  house  it — in 
other  words,  where  do  the  youngsters  eat? 
At  their  desks,  if  necessary.    On  the  audi- 
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tonum  stage  if  the  school  has  one.  In  an 
unused  classroom,  a  basement  storage  room 
provided  it  has  the  necessary  ventilation,  in 
a  remodeled  tool  shed,  a  church  parish  hall, 
a  clubroom  loaned  by  any  local  organization. 
One  Missouri  school  rented  a  -  five-room 
house  across  the  street  and  sublet  two  of  the 
front  rooms  not  needed  for  school  lunch 
purposes. 

As  for  equipment — well — let's  look  at 
Torrington,  Wyo. 

When  the  Torrington  school  officials  de- 
cided on  a  school  lunch  program  they  turned 
over  the  planning  of  the  kitchen  to  the  home 
demonstration  agent  and  a  member  of  the 
nutrition  committee.  Together  these  women 
measured  floor  and  wall  spaces,  drew  up 
plans  for  the  most  efficient  placing  of  stove, 
refrigerator,  sink,  work  tables,  serving  space. 
Then  they  scoured  the  town  for  equipment. 
The  superintendent  of  the  local  sugar  com- 
pany donated  a  large  gas  stove  and  a  com- 
mercial-size refrigerator.  The  women's 
group  held  a  towel  shower.  Townfolk  con- 
tributed flat  "silver."  Some  of  their  equip- 
ment they  paid  for  from  school  funds  ear- 
marked for  that  purpose. 

Then  there's  Stonington,  Maine.  Stoning- 
ton  Consolidated  School  literally  started 
from  scratch,  making  first  appeals  for  help 
through  the  local  newspapers.  A  trickle  of 
responses  brought  assorted  dishes,  glassware, 
and  some  $60  in  cash. 

Still  the  school  lacked  tables,  chairs,  a 
stove,  and  a  sink.  Time  then  for  the  per- 
sonal touch,  the  sponsors  decided.  Through 
the  eff^orts  of  the  school  superintendent  and 
tlie  women  of  the  health  committee,  the 
school  received  from  the  local  lumber  dealer 
all  the  lumber  needed  for  tables  and  chairs 
The  shipyard  donated  the  services  of  a  car 
penter  who  for  the  next  2  days  filled  the 
air  with  the  sound  of  liis  saw  and  hammer 
while  he  made  five  12-foot  tables  and  ten 
benches.  A  thrifty  citizen,  hearing  of  the 
school's  need  suddenly  remembered  a  sink 
he  had  salvaged  from  the  town  scrap  pile 
several  years  before.  A  fine  sink,  too,  that 
has  served  well.  The  janitor  and  one  of 
the  men  who  worked  for  the  town  water 
department  installed  it  at  no  cost  to  the 
school.  Two  other  interested  members  of 
the  community  profi^ered  the  loan  of  a  four- 
burner  oil  stove  and  detachable  ovens.  And 
the  youngsters,  excited  over  the  prospect  of 
lunch  at  school,  each  brought  a  plate,  knife, 
fork,  spoon,  glass,  and  bowl. 

Once  the  equipment  is  bought  and  placed, 
llic  school  lunch  program  is  ready  to  go  for- 


ward on  a  regular  working  plan. 

But  how.^  What  work  plan  best  suits  a 
community?    There  again  size  decides. 

Rockdale,  111.,  is  a  town  of  some  1,500 
people.  The  school  serves  about  150 
youngsters  a  day.  Here  it's  the  Mothers' 
Club  that  underwrites  the  program — with 
time  and  money.  Its  work  plan  is  simple: 
Each  mother  with  a  child  who  eats  at  school 
gives  1  day  a  month  to  help  prepare  the 
lunch — or,  if  she  prefers,  she  may  pay  $2 
for  a  worker  in  her  place.  In  these  days  of 
"career  mothers"  more  dollars  pour  in  than 
donated  services. 

With  these  funds,  the  Club  hires  a  cook 
and  helper  who  make  up  the  permanent 
staff.  Two  mothers  or  their  substitutes  as- 
sist. And  as  a  check  against  faulty  memo- 
ries, the  cook,  being  a  realist,  posts  the 
names  of  her  helpers  for  the  following  day 
on  the  blackboard  at  the  rear  of  the  lunch- 
room. Then  Jim  or  Susan  may  go  home  and 
say,  "Mom,  it's  your  turn  tomorrow.  Now 
don't  forget." 

Of  course,  the  program  has  its  leaders 
who  shoulder  extra  responsibilities.  The 
president  of  the  club,  for  example,  who 
supervises  the  lunchroom  and  keeps  the 
work  ticking  along  so  that  the  food  is 
dished  up  and  ready  for  serving  at  11:30 
a.  m.  and  the  treasurer  who  looks  after  the 
accounts  and  handles  the  buying  have  no 
small  tasks,  especially  in  wartime. 


In  such  fashion,  each  mother  has  her  fin- 
ger in  the  school  lunch  pie. 

A  similar  case  is  Vernon,  Vt,  where  the 
white  one-room  schoolhouse  sits  close  to  the 
highway  and  children  attend  from  all  over 
the  township.  There  the  mothers  take  turns 
in  preparing  a  hot  dish  and  sending  it  by 
wagon,  sled,  or  car,  or  the  sturdy  arms  of 
a  child,  to  be  reheated  on  the  hot  plate  in 
the  school's  pantry. 

To  be  sure  such  methods  work  only  for 
small  schools.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale 
we  have  the  large  school  systems  that  re- 
quire a  trained  manager  and  a  staff  of  cooks 
and  assistants. 

But  figure  as  you  will,  the  school  lunch 
program  is  still  the  community's  child — 
whether  you  support  it  with  money  or  with 
your  individual  time  and  hard  work. 

And  the  school  lunch  program  is  the  com- 
munity's gain. 

How? 

By  the  actual  dollars  and  cents  paid  to 
local  merchants,  farmers,  and  growers,  for 
food  used  in  the  noontim'i  meal. 

By  the  improved  health  of  the  children, 
the  stepped-up  attendance  at  school,  the  bet- 
ter classroom  discipline. 

By  the  excellent  nutritional  standards  that 
trickle  little  by  little  into  the  homes. 

And  by  the  neighborliness  and  good  old- 
fashioned  community  spirit  that  comes  of 
working  together  for  a  common  good. 
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Seeing 
is 

believing 


How  is  food  graded?  Why  not  have  a  dem- 
onstration by  a  qualified  grader  and  find  out. 
Here's  how  to  do  it. 


•  First  of  all,  we  must  warn  you  that  a 
demonstration  of  grading  may  have  to  be  a 
postwar  plan  for  many  groups. 

The  graders  whom  you  will  need  are 
working  to  the  limit  in  many  areas,  grad- 
ing food  for  the  armed  forces.  Inciden- 
tally, Uncle  Sam  buys  all  food  according  to 
grade — that's  why  the  graders  are  so  busy. 
Also,  the  foods  you  will  want  for  your 
demonstration  will  not  be  abundant.  Many 
of  them  are  rationed.  But  it's  worth  trying, 
anyhow. 

Graders  or  inspectors  in  your  area  might 
ha^"e  a  slack  time,  and  the  necessary  food 
for  demonstration  could  be  arranged  for 
somehow.  However,  if  you  can't  manage  it 
this  fall,  you  can  keep  it  in  mind  for  later 
use. 

People  are  eager  for  any  news  about  food. 
In  fact,  food  seems  to  take  a  larger  share 
of  our  thoughts  as  it  takes  smaller  space  in 
our  pantries.  Shoppers  are  more  conscious 
of  quality — or  the  lack  of  it — than  ever  be- 
fore. Spending  money  and  time  on  some- 
thing that  turns  out  to  be  not  at  all  what  it 
seemed  is  always  annoying,  but  spending 
points,  too — well,  a  housewife  could  be  for- 
given if  she  had  a  fair-sized  tantrum !  But 
better  than  a  tantrum,  is  learning  the  an- 
swers. And  a  grading  demonstration  is  a 
good  beginning  toward  learning  them. 


How  sweet  is  it?  Mrs.  Elinor  T.  Linderer  demonstrates  the  hy- 
dronneter  test  for  sweetness  of  sirup  in  grading  canned  fruit. 


Not  enough  consumers  know  that  Con- 
gress has  appropriated  money  from  time  to 
time  for  research  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  various  food  fields,  leading 
to  improvement  in  the  kinds  and  qualit}'  of 
foods  which  come  to  consumers'  dinner 
tables.  Nor  do  they  realize  that,  after 
lengthy  research  and  consultation,  standards 
of  quality  have  been  set  for  many  kinds  of 
food — among  them,  commercially  canned, 
dried,   and   frozen   fruits   and  vegetables, 


meat,  eggs,  poultry,  and  some  dairy  prod- 
ucts— and  that  it  is  against  these  standards 
that  foods  are  graded.  Your  demonstration 
on  any  of  these  will  show  how  the  grader 
goes  to  the  task,  and  what  the  qualifications 
are  on  which  a  grade  is  given. 

Suppose  we  start  on  commercially  proc- 
essed foods.  A  demonstration  on  this  sub- 
ject may  be  a  little  easier  to  handle  than 
some  of  the  others.  For  one  thing,  stand- 
ards have  been  set  for  80  products,  including 
dried,  canned,  and  frozen  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. Also  the  inspector  may  have  samples 
which  he  can  supply  for  the  demonstration. 

First  of  all,  before  you  do  anything  about 
space  or  promotional  work  or  anything  else, 
get  the  services  of  an  inspector  for  a  definite 
date.  The  demonstration  will  take  2  to  3 
hours.  Consult  the  list  of  inspection  offices 
on  page  11  and  write  to  the  one  nearest 
you.  Most  of  the  inspectors  now  are  young 
women — "Women  in  White"  they  have 
been  called,  because  of  their  crisp  white  uni- 
forms.   All  have  had  thorough  training  in 


home  economics  and  food  chemistry,  as  well 
as  in  the  techniques  of  sampling  and  grad- 
ing processed  foods. 

As  soon  as  you  know  when  you  can  ex- 
pect the  inspector,  see  about  getting  space.  Ex- 
perience seems  to  show  that  the  best  results 
come  from  a  small  group — never  more  than 
fift)^  With  that  number,  things  can  be 
arranged  so  that  everyone  can  see  the  vari- 
ous steps  in  the  grading  process,  and  feel 
free  to  ask  questions. 

A  room  in  one  of  the  schools,  a  church 
parlor,  or  clubroom  should  not  be  hard  to 
find.  Arrange  the  seating  so  that  the 
demonstrator  will  be  at  the  center  of  a  semi- 
circle, and  not  way  up  front  as  a  lecturer. 

Your  choice  of  foods  to  be  graded  will 
be  limited  by  what  the  inspector  has  on 
hand  or,  if  he  or  she  has  nothing,  by  what 
you  can  raise  the  points  for.  But  trj'  to 
have  one  vegetable  and  one  fruit,  or  fruit 
juice.  As  for  equipment,  the  inspector  will 
bring  the  necessary  laboratory  apparatus  but 
you  will  need  to  supply:  Tables,  three  small 
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Table  set  up  for  demonstration,  with  white  cover,  labels,  enlarged  grade  symbols,  etc. 


OFFICE  OF  MARKETING  SERVICES 

SCORE  SHEET  FOR  CANNED  PEAS 

(EFFECTIVE  MAY  1.  19421 

CONTAINER  SIZE 

CAN  MARKS 

LABEL 

NET  WEIGHT  (OUNCES) 

VACUUM  (INCHES) 

TYPE 

SIZE 

FACTORS 

SCORE  POINTS 

I       CLEARNESS  OF  LIQUID 

10 

(A)          9-  10 
(Bl          7-  8 

(C)  5-  6 

(D)  0-  4 

n       UNIFORMITY  OF  COLOR 

15 

(A)  14-  15 

(B)  11-13 

(C)  8-  10 

(D)  0-  7 

m      ABSENCE  OF  DEFECTS 

30 

(A)  27-30 

(B)  23-26 

(C)  19-22 
(01          0-  18 

m  MATURITY 

45 

(A)  40-45 
(Bl  34-39 
(CI  28-33 
ia)  0-27 

TOTAL  SCORE 

'00 

GRADE 

This  simplified  score  sheet  shows  some  qualities  considered  in  grading  canned  peas. 


Im ' '   

! 
i 

1 

! 

TOMATO  JUICE 

SAl-T  ADOCD 

1^      M^^i......  :^mc,.0,00.,,C.,C....-,N»»„.-.C.  J 

A  good  label — easy-to-read  U.  S.  Grade  and  brand  name,  plus  continuous  inspection 
shield.  The  brand  name  has  been  blocked  out  in  this  illustration. 
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ones  or  one  large  (3  by  8  feet)  and  one 
small  (3  by  3  feet)  ;  a  bowl  or  serving  dish 
for  inspected  food ;  paper  napkins  and  paper 
spoons,  enough  for  the  entire  group;  waste- 
basket  for  tin  cans;  pencils  for  everybody. 

You  Grade,  Too 

The  inspector  will  bring  along  score 
sheets  for  everyone  in  the  group.  As  she 
goes  through  the  various  steps  of  the  grad- 
ing and  announces  her  marks  for  weight, 
clearness  of  liquid,  uniformity /of  color,  etc., 
the  audience  will  enter  them  on  their  own 
score  sheets,  and  ask  questions  about  the 
reasons  for  grades.  They  will  get  a  long 
to-be-remembered  impression  of  the  value  of 
grades. 

Questions  most  often  asked  at  the  demon- 
tration  reveal  how  little  consumers  know  of 
this  service  which  in  the  final  analysis  is 
really  paid  for  with  their  own  money  and 
operated  for  their  benefit.  Just  to  give  you 
an  idea  here  are  a  few  typical  questions  with 
answers  given  by  the  demonstrators: 

Q.  Does  grade  labeling  make  canned  goods 
cost  more.-* 

A.  The  charge  per  can  is  so  small  that  it 
could  not  possibly  be  passed  on  to  the 
consumer. 

Q.  Is  there  less  food  value  in  Grade  B  and 
Grade  C  than  in  Grade  A? 

A.  No.  The  food  value  for  all  general  pur- 
poses is  practically  the  same.  Grade  C 
vegetables  in  some  cases  may  have  more 
food  value  than  either  Grade  A  or  Grade 
B  as  they  usually  are  more  fully  mature 
than  the  products  in  the  higher  grades. 

Q.  Why  aren't  all  canned  goods  graded  ? 

A.  Grading  of  canned  goods  is  not  compul- 
sory in  this  country,  although  it  has  been 
mandatory  in  Canada  for  over  20  years. 
The  standards  set  up  by  USDA  are  for 
permissive  use.  This  means  that  any 
person  who  packs  or  distributes  canned 
goods  may  place  the  grade  on  the  label 
if  the  product  meets  the  requirements  set 
forth  in  the  U.  S.  standards  for  the 
product. 

Q.  Can  we  be  sure  the  grade  on  the  label 
is  correct. 

A.  The  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  gives  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration authority  to  prosecute  cases  of 
misbranding.  For  instance,  if  a  product 
labeled  Grade  A  or  Fancy,  and  shipped 
from  one  State  to  another,  is  found  to 
be  of  a  lower  grade  than  that  stated  on 
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One  step  in  continuous  inspection:  When  the  tonnatoes  arrive  from  the  field  at  the  can- 
nery, inspectors  are  on  hand  to  sample  and  grade. 


label,  and  thus  misbranded,  the  Food 
and  Drug  authorities  have  the  right  to 
impound  the  oiTending  article  and  also 
to  prosecute  the  shipper  or  receiver,  or 
both.  Different  kinds  of  penalties  may 
be  fixed  and  the  goods  must  be  relabeled 
properly. 

Q.  How  does  grade  labeling  help  the  con- 
sumer '-' 

A.  Grade  labeling  helps  the  consumer  to 
select  a  commodity  of  a  known — not 
hidden — qualit)'.  for  the  price  she  is  able 
to  pay. 

Q.  How  can  consumers  get  grade-labeled 
products  ? 

A.  The  best  way  is  to  ask  your  grocer  to 
sell  you  grade-labeled  goods.  He  knows 
you  and  if  he  knows  you  are  interested, 
he  will  in  turn  request  grade-labeled 
products  of  his  supplier. 

Q.  What  is  continuous  factory  inspection? 

A.  This  service  is  contracted  for  by  the  can- 
ner  and  it  is  done  at  the  factory  and 
during  canning  operations. 

A  Federal  Inspector,  stationed  at  one 
of  these  plants,  is  inspecting  the  prod- 
uct continuously.  He  or  she  is  at  the 
factory  while  the  goods  are  being 
processed.  The  inspector's  job  is  to  ob- 
serve the  maintenance  of  the  sanitar}- 


This  shield  means  processed  food  was 
under  Inspection  from  farm  until  the  can 
was  sealed. 


requirements,    to    inspect   the  products 
during  the  preparation  and  processing, 
and   to   inspect   the   finished  product. 
Thus,  it  is  a  continuous  process.  The 
inspector  makes  suggestions  to  the  packer 
for  improvement  and  keeps  an  eagle  eye 
on  the  housekeeping  angles. 
Demonstrations  of  grading  other  foods 
will  be  welcomed  as  a  practical  course  in 
consumer  education.    In  later  issues  of  the 
Consumers'  Guide  we  will  tell  how  to  plan 
them. 


Addresses  of  Inspection  Offices 
Atlantic  Coast  Region 

Xew  York  14,  N.  Y. — Edmund  J-  Evans, 
Room  860,  641  Washington  St. 

Baltimore  2,  Md.— H,  L.  Geer,  407  Ap- 
praisers' Stores  Building 

Boston  10,  Mass. — Herman  B.  Swett,  725 
Appraisers'  Stores  Building 

Easton.  Md.— W.  H.  Lappen.  32  East  Dover 
St..  P.  O.  Box  706 

Gardiner,  Maine — L.  R.  Gibson.  3  Post  Of- 
fice Building 

Macon,  Ga. — ^John  G.  Ayers,  358  Harde- 
man Ave.,  P.  O.  Box  1269 

Philadelphia  6,  Pa. — G.  B.  Fehmerling, 
603  U.  S.  Custom  House 

Pittsburgh  22.  Pa. — Anna  M.  Loughrj',  501 
Bessemer  Building 

Rochester  4,  X.  Y. — Max  S.  Austin,  300 
Terminal  Building 

'Winter  Haven,  Fla. — A.  R.  Pobjecky,  Room 
12.  May  Building,  P.  O.  Box  860 

Washington  25,  D.  C. — F.  L.  Southerland, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  (OMS) 

Midwest  Region 

Chicago  8.  111. — E:  H.  Yaeger.  Room  301. 

1421  South  Aberdeen  St." 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa — Floyd  J.  Weaver,  201 

Federal  Building 
Columbus  15.  Ohio — E.  H.  Bagley,  39  Old 

Federal  Building 
Fayetteville  5.  Ark. — G.  W.  Liddell,  318 

W.  Dickson,  P.  O.  Box  38,  Univ.  Sta. 
Grand  Rapids  2.  Mich. — Lucile  E.  Wright, 

620  Murray  Building 
Hammond,  La. — Earl  F.  Burk,  Southeastern 

College  Campus,  P.  O.  Box  151 
Indianapolis  4,  Ind. — James  Marine,  Room 

321,  130  E.  Washington  St. 
Milwaukee    3,    Wis. — A.    Ross  Manning. 

1105  North  Fourth  St. 
Minneapolis  3,  Minn. — J.  B.  Wegener,  412 

Gorham  Building 
Nashville  5.  Tenn. — John  T.  Stearns.  Belle 

Meade  Theater  Building 
Webster  Groves   19.  Mo.— Phyllis  Drake. 

122  West  Lockwood 
Weslaco.  Tex.— Dorothy  W.  Eberhardt,  530 

Texas  Boulevard 

Pacific  Coast  Region 

San   Francisco    3,    Calif. — C.   H.  Bessley, 

Room  934,  821  Market  St. 
Berkeley  4,  Calif. — Loyde  M.  Billman,  420 

Mercantile  Building 
Boise.  Idaho — David    Patton,    334  First 

National  Bank  Building 
Denver  2,  Colo. — Russell  C.  Meehan.  599 

U.  S.  Custom  House 
Fresno  2,  Calif. — Evert  J.  Elvin.  1630  La 

Salle  Ave. 

Los  Angeles  41,  Calif — Louis  A.  Abate. 
3" 20  Eagle  Rock  Boulevard 

Modesto,  Calif. — L.  R.  Dunham,  1408  J  St. 

Pacific  Groves,  Calif. — Hugh  C.  Landes, 
Room  12.  First  National  Bank  Building 

Portland  5,  Oreg. — C.  J.  Hansen,  312  U.  S. 
Court  House 

Sacramento  16.  Calif. — C.  L.  Powell,  1940 
Stockton  Boulevard 

Salem.  Oreg. — W.  Emerj'  Hobbs,  care  Wil- 
lamette Universit\- 

Salt  Lake  Cit\-.  Utah— L.  W.  Brewer,  416 
State  Capitol  Building 

Santa  Ana.  Calif. — Frank  C.  Fritz,  1644 
East  Fourth  St.,  P.  O.  Box  835 

Seattle  4,  Wash. — Laurence  R.  Ryan,  1544 
First  Avenue  South 

Stockton  22.  Calif.— E.  O.  Miller,  1238 
East  Harding  Way 

Yakima.  Wash. — Farrell  S.  Stone,  212  Lib- 
ert}- Building 
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Make  the  most  of  it 

Consumers,  through  conservation  and  wise  use  of  what 
they  have,  can  help  overcome  the  present  shortages. 


•  This  month,  for  all  the  good  and  suf- 
ficient reasons  which  we  know,  we  are  faced 
with  shortages  of  many  commodities.  The 
war  in  Europe  took  away  from  us  every- 
thing from  steaks  to  ice  boxes.  The  war 
with  Japan  still  makes  its  urgent  demands. 
We  now  have  all  the  commodities  that  it  is 
possible  for  us  to  obtain  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

Confronted  with  these  shortages  and  these 
restrictions  on  buying,  how  can  we  make  the 
best  use  of  what  we  have  and  also  help  to 
add  to  the  needed  supplies  for  war.'' 

We  can  do  it  by  individual  and  famil) 
production  and  planned  conservation.  By 
making  the  best  use  of  all  the  goods  and 
services  we  do  have,  we  can  have  more  food, 
more  necessary  transportation,  more  warmth 
in  American  homes,  more  paper  for  ship- 
ping more  military  supplies  across  the  Pa- 
cific, more  smooth- working,  efficient  house- 
hold appliances,  more  wearable  clothing, 
more  of  the  material  goods  of  the  world 
that  have  come  to  be  associated  with  the 
American  standard  of  living. 

Large-scale  industrial  reconversions  — 
those  new  homes,  new  cars,  new  radios,  and 
new  clothes  hoped  for — are  still  a  long  way 
off.  The  freedom  to  buy  whatever  our 
pocketbooks  will  permit  is  still  limited.  Tre- 
mendous demands  are  still  being  made  on 
farms,  factories,  railroads,  ships,  forests, 
mines,  manpower  and  womanpower. 

But  there  is  one  thing  that  can  be  con- 
verted and  that  is  the  American  habit  of 
waste,  a  habit  that  has  grown  out  of  our 
living  in  the  midst  of  plenty.  By  tapping 
the  supplies  and  sources  of  supply  formerly 
wasted,  consumers  can  provide  greater  abun 
dances  for  themselves  and  can  reduce  short- 
ages of  significant  war  supplies.  All  this 
can  be  done  v.'ithout  placing  new  demands 
on  already  heavily  strained  resources. 

The  woolen  skirt  hanging  forgotten  (ex- 
cept by  the  moths)  in  the  back  closet,  the 
unproductive  garden  space,  the  tools  left  out 
to  rust  in  the  rain  and  sun,  the  leaking  fau- 
cet, the  crops  allowed  to  spoil  on  the  ground 
for  lack  of  harvest  hands,  the  nutrients 
emptied  into  the  garbage  can  or  washed 


Home  food  production  and  home  food  storage  by  every  family,  having  the  ground  and 
the  facilities,  will  mean  more  food  for  all  Americans,  including  those  overseas.  August 
is  the  month  to  clean  up  the  old  plants  and  reseed  with  fall  crops — peas,  lettuce,  car- 
rots, and  beets.  A  well-insulated  storage  space  means  good  winter  eating. 
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Jown  the  kitchen  drain — all  these  traditional 
rorms  of  v,"aste  can  be  converted  to  use 
through  a  plan  for  conservation  and  produc- 
tion vigorously  followed  by  every  consumer. 

It's  never  too  late  to  change  a  habit,  even 
such  a  deeply  ingrained  one  as  waste.  Con- 
sumers have  already  learned  a  lot  since  Pearl 
Harbor.  They  have  already  turned  much 
waste  into  use;  they  have  already  learned 
how  to  augment  their  supplies  of  food, 
clothing,  and  fuel.  But  more  can  be  done 
and  August  is  the  month  for  doing  it.  The 
grasshopper  still  has  time  to  put  down  his 
fiddle, and  prepare  for  winter,  gardens  can 
still  be  fully  utilized,  there  are  still  lots  of 
smart  ways  of  buying,  preparing,  and  stor- 
ing food  which  can  be  learned,  houses  can 
still  be  made  weathertight,  vacations  that  do 
not  tax  the  public  transportation  facilities 
can  still  be  enjoyed,  and  there  is  always 
someone  in  the  neighborhood  who  needs  a 
ride  to  work. 

Food 

August  is  a  particularly  good  month  to 
practice  the  art  of  food  conservation  and 
production.  That  is  when  the  enthusiasm  of 
spring  for  a  bountiful,  weed-free  garden  be- 
gins to  pale  under  the  heat  of  summer. 
Most  gardeners  need  to  be  reminded  that 
fall  gardens  are  just  as  much  fun  to  man- 
age, and  they  produce  just  as  big  a  harvest, 
as  those  planted  in  spring.  A 'little  more 
care,  perhaps,  may  be  required  to  insure 
germination  of  seeds  and  to  allow  enough 
time  for  maturing  before  frost.  But  if  the 
ground  is  well-prepared,  many  garden  areas 
if  planted  in  early  August  can  produce  good 
quantities  of  snap  beans,  beets,  kale,  col- 
lards,  leaf  lettuce,  peas,  radishes,  spinach, 
turnips,  and  carrots  before  the  first  killing 
frost. 

Here  then  is  the  first  and  fastest  way  to 
reduce  the  shortages  of  foods  in  retail  stores. 
But  shortages  will  be  far  greater  unless  all 
the  food  produced  in  Victory  gardens  as  well 
as  on  farms,  is  properly  harvested,  distributed, 
stored,  preserved,  and  prepared.  That  means 
maximum  canning,  drj'ing.  and  storing  at 
home.  It  means  reducing  the  waste  in  plan- 
ning, cooking,  and  serving  foods  in  the 
home.  It  means  emergency  volunteer  har- 
vest help  on  the  farms  of  America  to  save 
the  crops.  It  means  consumer  purchases  of 
plentiful  foods. 

Most  homemakers  know  tiie  invaluable 
contribution  home  preservation  has  made  to 
the  total  supply  of  food  available  to  civilians 


and  to  military  needs.  Most  of  them  have 
learned  the  kno%v-hows  of  canning  and  pres- 
er^'ation.  All  they  need  now  is  the  timely 
reminder  that  August  is  the  traditional 
month  of  heavy  supplies  of  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  and  that  strict  rationing  of  com- 
mercially canned  fruits  and  vegetables  is 
certainly  in  the  cards  for  consumers  during 
the  coming  winter  and  spring. 

The  foods  consumers  buy  in  the  stores 
will  result  in  more  nutritious  meals  if  a 
family  campaign  is  waged  to  reduce  waste 
in  the  meal  planning,  food  storage,  and  eat- 
ing habits.  Learn  ivhat  to  store  where, 
choose  foods  from  the  Basic  7,  save  the  left- 
overs, watch  the  garbage  can — these  are 
the  golden  rules  for  success.  Perhaps  food 
conservation  will  begin  to  seem  important 
if  it  is  realized  that  a  slice  or  two  of  wasted 
bread  a  week  in  each  home  is  the  equivalent 
of  2  million  loaves  and  the  one-tenth  to  one- 
fourth  of  the  potatoes  thrown  away  in  par- 
ing and  cooking  represents  more  than 
enough  to  supply  a  large  part  of  the  entire 
armed  forces.  It's  important  to  remember, 
too.  that  careful  use  of  refrigerators,  pantry 
shelves,  flour  bins,  and  bread  boxes  will 
mean  not  only  more  food  but  longer  life  for 
the  equipment. 

Conservation  Means  Better  Use 

After  food  comes  fuel  as  the  next  most 
important  consumer  commodit}'  in  short  sup- 
ply.    Fuel  shortages  exist  in  ever}-  field — 


coal,  oil,  gas — as  well  as  in  the  utilities  that 
fuels  produce,  such  as  electricit}'  and  water 
and  communication  systems.  We  cannot 
increase  the  supplies  of  these  vital  needs 
more  than  they  have  already  been  increased. 
But  consumers  can  make  better  use  of  them 
through  an  intense  program  of  conservation. 

Less  coal,  gas,  or  oil  is  needed  in  a  house 
that  is  well  insulated,  that  has  a  roof  in 
good  repair,  that  has  storm  doors  and  v.-in- 
dows,  that  has  no  cracks  or  holes  in  the 
outside  trim  or  along  the  edges  of  win- 
dows, doors,  and  joints.  A  cleaned  and  re- 
paired heating  plant  also  means  less  fuel. 
Installation  of  heating  controls  will  also  help 
the  short  fuel  supply.  Some  of  this  insula- 
tion and  repair  work  can  be  done  by  the 
head  of  the  house  without  much  extra  ex- 
pense, and  the  cost  of  most  contract  work 
very  frequently  can  be  paid  out  of  lowered 
fuel  bills. 

Another  way  in  which  consumers  can  help 
to  alleviate  shortages  and  to  equalize  distri- 
bution is  by  prompt  filing  now  of  fuel  needs 
with  their  local  merchants  and  by  a  careful 
daily  check  to  avoid  heavy  use  of  fuel  dur- 
ing the  early  months  of  the  ration  period. 
All  unused  rooms  should  be  sealed  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  dwelling,  shades  and  curtains 
should  be  drawn  at  night,  temperatures 
should  be  kept  at  65  -  F.  during  the  day 
and  lower  at  night,  hot  water  should  be  used 
sparingly.  All  these  measures  will  insure 
a  steady  supply  of  essential  vv-armth. 


Skim,  scrape,  and  scoop  every  spars  drop  of  used  kitchen  fat  into  a  can.  When  the  can 
is  full,  your  local  butcher  will  reward  you  with  money  and  red  points  and  you'll  know  that 
you  have  helped  to  increase  supplies  made  from  used  fat. 
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Conservation  of  electricity,  water,  and 
communications  by  every  individual  house- 
holder will  mean  a  sharp  cut  in  the  tremen- 
dous consumption  now  being  made  on  the 
Nation's  critical  resources.  Little  things — 
shutting  off  fans,  radios,  and  irons  when  not 
needed,  keeping  the  refrigerator  door  closed, 
cooling  foods  before  putting  them  in  the 
refrigerator,  heating  only  as  much  water  as 
is  absolutely  necessary,  repairing  leaky  water 
faucets,  avoiding  unnecessary  telephone 
calls — will  add  up  to  big  savings.  And  all 
the  while  consumers  are  contributing  to  the 
national  effort,  they  are  also  saving  on  their 
utility  bills. 

Transportation 

An  estimated  240,000  new  automobiles 
by  the  end  of  1945 — all  rationed!  Perhaps 
a  little  more  that  440,000  produced  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1946 — all  rationed!  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  soldiers,  thousands  of 
tanks,  and  guns,  and  planes,  millions  of 
pounds  of  food  to  move  across  a  continent 
and  across  an  ocean  ! 

Nowhere  in  that  complicated  and  essential 
transportation  picture  is  there  a  place  for  a 
civilian  on  a  vacation  train,  or  a  lone  driver 
in  an  empty  automobile.  The  ways  civil- 
ians have  learned  to  conserve  their  private 
cars  and  to  limit  their  use  of  public  trans- 
p'ortation  systems  must  continue  to  be  prac- 
ticed if  we  are  to  maintain  the  successful 
movement  of  essential  goods  and  essential 
people  to  needed  destinations. 


A  thorough  cleaning  and  oiling  will  help 
prevent  repairs  or  expensive  replacements. 
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A  vacation  at  home  can  be  made  to  give 
relaxation,  pleasure,  and  renewed  energy 
for  the  job  ahead.  With  good  food  and 
plenty  of  sleep,  hikes  in  the  public  parks, 
and  picnics  in  the  back  yard,  many  consum- 
ers will  be  able  to  take  full  advantage  of  a 
2-week  vacation,  without  crowding  the  trains 
and  busses. 

Car-sharing  is  still  a  sensible  and  econom- 
ical method  as  well  as  essential  for  full  use 
of  the  private  automobiles  and  tires  now 
available  to  civilians.  And  these  cars  must 
last,  which  means  careful  treatment,  frequent 
checkups  at  service  stations,  a  maximum 
speed  of  35  miles  per  hour,  correct  tire  in- 
flation, a  properly  charged  battery,  and  all 
the  other  tricks  for  keeping  the  family  car 
in  top-shape  running  order. 

Textiles  and  Leather  Conservation 

Most  people  realize  that  high  military  de- 
mands for  all  types  of  wearing  apparel,  to- 
gether with  labor  shortages  in  the  mills, 
have  limited  the  amount,  variety,  and  qual- 
ity of  clothes  that  civilians  would  like  to 
buy  with  their  expanded  pocketbooks.  By 
buying  only  what  is  actually  needed  and  by 
taking  care  of  the  clothes  they  already  have 
consumers  can  help  to  alleviate  the  present 
critical  shortages.  Five  simple  rules  have 
been  recommended  by  the  Government  ex- 
perts to  prolong  the  life  of  clothing:  Brush 
and  hang  up  garments  after  they  have  been 
worn ;  inspect  regularly  for  tears,  holes,  etc., 
and  repair  promptly;  store  clothes  carefully 


August  is  a  good  month  to  check  on  the 
condition  of  your  house,  for  repairs. 


in  garment  bags  when  not  in  use;  launder 
with  mild  soaps  and  with  minimum  rub- 
bing; remove  spots  as  soon  as  they  are  dis- 
covered. In  addition,  many  homemakers 
will  be  able  to  restyle  and  remake  old  cloth- 
ing if  the  material  is  worth  the  extra  work. 
Discarded  dressy  clothes  can  often  be  re- 
made for  general  wear  and  father's  old  suit 
can  be  cut  down  for  one  of  the  children. 

Salvage  of  Essential  Materials 

Last  among  the  shortages  that  civilians 
can  measurably  improve  through  conserva- 
tion and  salvage  is  in  the  v>ide  field  of  raw 
materials  needed  for  war.  Consumers,  of 
course,  can't  do  very  much  to  increase  the 
supply  of  these  raw  materials — pulpwood, 
iron,  tin,  steel — but  they  can  save  the  prod- 
ucts made  from  these  raw  materials.  For 
instance,  waste  paper  salvaged  by  every  con- 
sumer can  take  the  place  of  pulpwood  in  the 
manufacture  of  essential  paper  wrappings, 
used  kitchen  fat  can  be  used  in  the  pro- 
duction of  airplane  lubricants,  incendiaries, 
soaps,  nylon,  insecticides,  and  many  other 
vital  military  and  civilian  commodities,  and 
two  salvaged  tin  cans  will  provide  the  tin 
needed  for  one  syrette. 

Once  the  habit  of  planned  purchasing  and 
planned  using  is  established  it  will  stick. 
After  the  war,  when  consumption  once  more 
reaches  normal  levels,  the  homemaker  who 
has  learned  to  get  full  use  from  all  the  goods 
and  services  she  buys  will  be  a  thrifty  and 
better-informed  consumer. 


New  furniture  is  in  short  supply.  Over- 
come the  situation  with  a  little  paint. 
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lost  minute  reports 

from  U.  S.  Government  Agencies 


Peaches  will  continue  to  be  plentiful 

through  August.  Among  the  processeo 
foods  expected  to  be  In  good  supply  are: 
Dry-mix  soups;  soya  flour,  grits,  and  flakes, 
and  wheat  flour,  and  oatmeal.  As  the  crop 
of  new  potatoes  from  Southern  producing 
areas  begins  to  move  to  market,  slight 
shortages  experienced  in  several  areas  will 
be  eased  and  potatoes  are  expected  to  be 
plentiful  in  August.  In  addition,  liberal  sup- 
plies of  locally  grown  vegetables  will  be 
available  in  most  parts  of  the  country. 

Set-aside  of  creamery  butter  for  Govern- 
ment purchase  for  August  has  been  re- 
duced to  30  percent  as  a  result  of  revised 
war  requirements.  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Anderson  announced.  The  set-aside  for 
July  was  established  at  50  percent  of  the 
quantity  to  be  produced  by  manufacturers 
in  that  month.  In  view  of  more  than  a 
10-percent  increase  In  quantity  of  butter 
to  be  made  available  to  civilians  In  August 
as  the  result  of  this  action,  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  announced  that  it  will 
be  possible  to  make  a  slight  reduction  In 
point  value  on  butter.  Due  to  the  reduced 
set-aside  it  Is  estimated  that  approximately 
90  million  pounds  of  butter  will  be  available 
for  civilians  in  August  as  compared  with 
about  80  million  pounds  in  each  of  the  last 
few  months. 

Because  facilities  and  materials  for  making 
aluminum  utensils  are  still  largely  needed 
for  the  war  effort,  no  appreciable  increase 
in  production  Is  expected  until  the  fourth 
quarter,  manufacturers  said  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  Aluminum  Utensil  Industry 
Advisory  Committee. 

The  demand  for  farm  products  is  likely  to 
remain  sufficiently  high  during  the  re- 
mainder of  1945  and  the  early  months  of 
1946  to  take  the  available  supplies  of  most 
products  at  or  near  current  prices.  The 
present  civilian  demand  is  such  that  sub- 
stantially larger  quantities  of  - many  prod- 
ucts would  be  purchased  if  they  were 
available.  Consequently,  a  moderate  re- 
duction In  consumer  Incomes  will  not  result 
in  a  corresponding  decline  in  prices  or 
quantities  purchased.  Also,  the  Govern- 
ment will  continue  to  purchase  very  large 
quantities  of  farm  products  for  the  armed 
fo  rces  and  for  'relief  purposes,  and  such 
purchases  will  not  be  affected  by  changes 
In  civilian  purchasing  power. 

A  further  step  In  a  developing  Government 
program  to  provide  extra  food  rations  to 
workers  employed  in  heavy  Industry  was 
announced    by    Administrator  Chester 


Bowles  of  CPA.  A  test  plan  has  been  put 
in  operation  in  the  country's  Western  min- 
ing regions  providing  additional  meats- 
fats  and  sugar  rations  to  individual  coal 
and  ore  miners,  except  those  served  by 
on-the-job  eating  places.  For  the  time 
being  the  extra  rations  will  be  issued  by 
CPA  district  offices.  One-point  and  five- 
point  red  coupons  and  I -pound  sugar  cou- 
pons will  be  Issued.  These  are  the  coupons 
regularly  used  for  furlough  rations. 

Quota  restrictions  on  the  use  of  new  fiber 
shipping  containers  for  food  products  have 
been  eased  by  making  the  quotas,  with  a 
few  exceptions.  Interchangeable  for  all 
foods,  the  War  Production  Board  said.  The 
exceptions  are  meat  and  meat  products, 
fishery  products,  dairy  products,  poultry, 
eggs,  unprocessed  fresh  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, and  canned  or  frozen  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

Because  of  reduced  military  demands  for 

wool  textiles  in  the  coming  months,  the 
War  Production  Board  announced  quotas 
for  the  production  of  a  number  of  wool 
garments,  especially  children's.  The  an- 
nouncement also  placed  men's  overcoats 
and  topcoats  on  the  list  of  essential  civilian 
items  that  will  be  given  priority  assistance. 
Children's  garments  are  to  receive  the  full 
quotas  of  75  percent  of  base  period  pro- 
duction. The  quota  for  boy's  overcoats 
Is  increased  to  75  percent. 

Special  provisions  for  granting  priorities 
assistance  to  manufacturers  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  certain  types  of  cotton  fabrics  to 
make  39  classes  of  low-priced  children's 
apparel  in  the  third  and  succeeding  quar- 
ters were  announced  by  the  War  Produc- 
tion Board.  The  39  classes  of  children's 
apparel  include  creepers,  rompers,  paja- 
mas, nightgowns,  dresses,  slips,  panties, 
shirts,  overalls,  and  other  essential  chil- 
dren's garments.  In  cooperation  with  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration,  WPB  has 
also  established  price  and  quality  standards 
for  these  items. 

Price  controls  on  sales  of  cabbage,  cucum- 
bers, eggplant,  and  sweet  peppers  will  be 
suspended  during  the  months  when  volume 
production  of  these  vegetables  normally 
keeps  prices  below  ceiling  levels,  according 
to  the  Office  of  Price  Administration. 

Additional  priorities  assistance  for  third- 
quarter  production  of  148,093  domestic 
washing  machines  and  supplementary  au- 
thorizations for  the  production  of  27,993 
domestic  mechanical  refrigerators  have 
been  assigned,  the  WPB  has  reported. 
None  of  these  refrigerators  Is  expected  to 


be  available  to  the  general  public  through 
normal  channels  until  the  beginning  of 
1946.  The  domestic  washing  machine  situ- 
ation is  somewhat  different  from  the  do- 
mestic refrigerator  situation,  WPB  said. 
Makers  of  washers  are  permitted  to  manu- 
facture without  WPB  authorization,  in  ex- 
cess of  the  number  of  units  for  which  they 
receive  priorities  assistance,  If  they  can 
obtain  the  materials  for  the  excess  produc- 
tion without  preference  ratings.  But  since 
materials,  components,  and  labor  needed 
for  production  of  washers  will  be  available 
In  varying  quantities  and  at  varying  times, 
some  months  may  pass  before  an  appre- 
ciable amount  is  produced  beyond  that 
for  which  priorities  assistance  is  given. 

Manufacture  of  electric  irons  has  been  re- 
moved from  production  control,  the  War 
Production  Board  announced.  However,  no 
Immediate  Increase  In  the  production  of 
electric  Irons  is  expected,  WPB  said,  be- 
cause of  shortages  of  some  essential  ma- 
terials, including  nickel,  stainless  steel, 
phenolic  plastics,  and  resistance  wire. 

All  livestock  carcasses  and  wholesale  cuts 

of  meat  must,  as  of  July  15,  1945,  be 
clearly  marked  with  the  slaughterer's  official 
Identification  number  before  they  are  solo 
or  transferred  by  the  slaughterer,  the  OPA 
has  announced.  The  numbers  may  not  bei 
altered,  mutilated,  or  removed  except  when 
the  meat  is  prepared  for  consumption  or 
use,  or  when  the  wholesale  cuts  are  broken 
Into  retail  cuts.  National  laws  already  in 
effect  require  adequate  marking  of  meat 
produced  by  federally  Inspected  slaughter- 
ing establishments.  OPA's  ruling  extends 
marking   requirements  to  all  slaughterers. 

The  combined  spring  and  fall  pig  crop  of 
1945  Is  expected  to  be  a  little  larger  than 
that  of  1944,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture reported.  The  combined  1945  pig 
crop  would  be  about  87,000,000,  compared 
with  86,753,000  In  1944,  and  121,706,000 
in  1943.  Total  hogs  over  6  months  old  on 
farms  June  I,  1945,  were  about  26  percent 
less  than  a  year  earlier  and  29  percent 
below  2  years  earlier. 

An  order  prohibiting  railroads  from  selling 
or  allocating  space  on  any  passenger  train 
more  than  5  days  in  advance  of  the  de- 
parture time  of  the  train  was  Issued  by  the 
Office  of  Defense  Transportation. 

Col.  J.  Monroe  Johnson,  ODT  Director, 
said  the  action  was  taken  to  assure  the 
maximum  utilization  of  the  limited  amount 
of  space  now  available  to  civilians,  as  a 
result  of  the  greatly  increased  demands  for 
military  transportation. 
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Juicy  Question 

Should  orange  juice  be  extracted  the  night 
before  to  save  time  in  preparing  breakfast ' 
USDA  chemists  at  the  Florida  Citrus  Prod- 
ucts Station  investigated  and  have  an  an- 
swer. They  tested  both  orange  and  grape- 
fruit juices — extracted  by  hand  and  by 
machine — and  stored,  covered  and  uncov- 
ered, in  che  refrigerator  and  at  room, 
temperature.  They  found  that  preparing 
juice  the  night  before  causes  little  if  any 
loss  of  vitamin  C.  But  the  juice  should-not 
be  prepared  too  long  in  advance,  and  it 
should  be  kept  covered  in  the  refrigerator 
or  other  cold  place  to  retain  the  flavor.- 


Coupons  For  Cupid 

American  brides  having  difficulty  in  filling 
their  Hope  Chests  might  be  consoled  by 
contrasting  their  luckless  plight  with  that 
of  brides  m  New  Zealand  where,  according 
to  the  Consumer  News  of  Wellington,  a 
special  issue  of  78  linen  coupons  is  avail- 
able for  newly  married  couples  on  applica- 
tion to  rationing  officers  upon  production  of 
the  marriage  certificate  and  the  ration  book 
of  the  wife.  The  special  issue  may  be  used 
only  for  the  purchase  of  household  linen 
and  may  not  be  acquired  until  after  the  mar- 
riage. If  the  newlyweds  do  not  intend  to 
set  up  housekeeping  immediately,  the  special 
issue  is  deferred  until  they  do  so. 


Paid  In  Full 

Of  the  more  than  37,000  families 
throughout  the  country  who  have  bought 
farms  with  Farm  Security  Administration 
loans  since  the  start  of  the  program  in  1937, 
more  than  a  thousand  borrowers  have  repaid 
their  40-year  farm  ownership  loans,  ip  only 
3  to  7  years'  time,  and  now  own  their  farms 
debt-free.  The  loans  carry  3  percent  inter- 
est and  may  run  as  long  as  40  years.  Most 
borrowers  use  the  "variable  payment  plan," 
repaying  more  in  years  of  good  income  and 
less  in  "bad"  years. 


No  Peace  in  Pest  War 

More  than  GIs  may  come  home  by  air- 
plane in  the  next  few  months!  Immigrant 
plant  pests  are  already  here,  and  others  may 
come  on  ships  or  planes,  says  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  The  fight  has  been 
on  for  many  years  and  will  be  fiercer  after 
the  war,  owing  to  increased  air  traffic.  In 
one  war  year  U.  S.  plant  quarantine  inspec- 
tors made  more  than  1,200  interceptions  of 
foreign  insects  and  plant  diseases  in  air- 
planes— in  baggage,  cargo,  mail,  and  stores. 
Most  of  our  very  injurious  crop  pests  and 
plant  diseases  came  from  abroad.  They  now 
cause  crop  losses  estimated  at  more  than  3 
billion  dollars  a  year. 

Air-borne  commerce  after  the  war  will 
provide  opportunity  for  the  entry  of  new 
pests.  Federal  entomologists  say — pests  that 
could  not  survive  the  longer  period  of 
steamer  travel.  Plant  quarantine  oflncials 
say  that  postwar  air  traffic  is  sure  to  require 
a  constant  battle  to  keep  immigrating  pests 
out  of  this  country. 


Don't  Take  the  Shirt  Otf  His  Back 

It  may  be  a  fad — but  it's  not  the  part  of 
a  dutiful  daughter  to  commandeer  her  old 
man's  shirts  to  wear  on  vacation  or  for 
working  down  on  the  farm.  Two  good  rea- 
sons why  not  are  set  forth  by  a  USDA 
clothing  specialist.  (1)  There's  a  shortage 
of  men's  shirts.  (2)  Men's  shirts  do  not 
make  good  work  or  play  clothes  for  wom- 
en. They  don't  fit  so  they're  not  com- 
fortable, and  besides,  they  are  an  accident 
hazard  since  dangling  cuffs  and  shirt  tails 
easily  catch  on  fences  or  machinery. 


Just  Me  and  Thee 

First  aid  to  the  young  wife  planning 
meals  for  two  is  contained  in  a  new  folder 
issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition 
and  Home  Economics.  Besides  a  weekly 
shopping  plan,  this  folder,  Vood  for  Two, 
AIS-21,  contains  tips  on  using  hold-over 
foods  and  advice  on  how  to  cut  your  food 
bills.  It's  obtainable  free  from  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  'Washington  25. 
D.  C. 


LISTEN  TO  CONSUMER  TIME 
Every  Saturday — Coast  to  Coast 
over  N.  B.  C.        12:15  p.  m.  EWT 
11:15  a.  m.  CWT 
10:15  a.  m.  MWT 
9:15  a.  m.  PWT 

Dramatizations,   interviews,    questions   and  answers 
on  consumer  problems.    Tune  in. 
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Work  well  done 


•  This  month  marks  the  second  anniversary 
of  the  "A"  Award.  The  "A"  Award  is  a 
recognition  which  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture gives  to  food  processors  who  achieve 
outstanding  accomphshments  in  the  produc- 
tion of  food.  The  Achievement  "A"  Award 
to  food  industry  is  the  equivalent  of  the 
Army  "E"  award  for  outstanding  produc- 
tion in  war  materials. 

In  awarding  the  "A"  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  considers  first  of  all  quantity 
and  quality  of  production  in  the  light  of 
available  facilities.  All  goods  sold  to  the 
Government  must  meet  rigid  inspection  re- 
quirements. 

These  advances  in  food  production  augur 
well  for  the  consumer  of  the  future  who  can 
demand  the  goods  of  high  quality  and  va- 
rieties which  have  been  produced  during 
the  war  for  feeding  our  troops  and  our  allies. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  American 
farmer  continued  to  produce  more  and  more 
food.  Each  year  he  broke  the  prior  year's  rec- 
ord. Most  of  this  food  had  to  be  processed, 
milled,  canned,  dried,  and  frozen.  It  had 
to  take  many  forms  and  be  placed  in  many* 
types  of  packages.  To  meet  the  exigencies 
of  war  it  had  to  be  prepared  to  meet  the 
fog,  damp,  rain,  and  heat  of  the  tropics, 
and  come  out  nutritious  and  tasty  to  our 
men  there.  Food  had  to  stand  the  rigors  of 
the  Arctic  winter.  It  had  to  be  put  in  vari- 
ous forms  and  shapes  to  meet  the  limits  of 
transportation.  It  had  to  be  condensed  and 
canned  and  packed  so  that  the  greatest  abun- 


dances of  nourishment  could  be  carried  in 
the  cramped  space  of  a  submarine,  in  a  sol- 
dier's pack,  or  by  plane.  In  order  to  do  this 
the  ingenuity  and  resourcefulness  of  the 
food  industries  were  brought  into  full  play. 

Thousands  of  tons  of  "K"  rations,  con- 
centrated food,  to  sustain  the  soldier  in 
battle  and  on  the  march  were  made.  Food 
was  compressed,  dried,  and  concentrated. 
The  lemon  was  powdered  so  that  a  small 
envelope  of  it  would  bring  the  needed  vita- 
mins to  a  soldier  for  a  day.  Butter  that 
didn't  melt  under  tropic  heat  was  processed. 
Fresh  milk  was  frozen  and  shipped  in  cakes 
and  thousands  of  tons  of  "tushonka" — a 
canned  pork  never  made  in  this  country  be- 
fore— was  produced,  all  flavored  to  satisfy 
the  taste  of  the  Russian  soldier. 

In  order  to  do  the  wartime  feeding  job 
the  food  industries,  management  and  labor, 
pitched  in  to  recognize  the  men  and  women 
for  the  work  they  did.  The  Achievement 
"A"  Award  has  been  given  to  422  factories 
during  the  past  2  years. 

The  recipients  of  the  Award  include  both 
cooperatives  and  private  enterprise,  large 
and  small.  It  has  been  awarded  to  cheese 
factories  and  to  manufacturers  of  dried  ice 
cream  mix.  It  has  gone  to  factories  candling, 
grading,  and  packing  eggs  and  plants  evicer- 
ating  poultry,  to  canners  and  fruit  and  vege- 
table drying  plants,  to  processors  of  grain, 
peas,  and  beans,  to  fresh  and  frozen  meat 
processors,  and  to  fish  canneries  and  others. 

The  "A"  Award  is  represented  by  a  flag 


which  flies  above  the  honored  plant.  It  is 
a  green  flag  which  symbolizes  the  agricul- 
tural background  of  the  food  processing  in- 
dustry. The  central  design — a  circle  formed 
by  a  head  of  wheat  and  a  steel  gear — sig- 
nifies production.  "Within  the  circle  is  a 
large  blue  "A"  emblematic  of  achievement. 
A  white  star  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner 
of  the  flag  indicates  a  second  year  of  out- 
standing accomplishment. 

To  the  individual  worker  in  the  plant  goes 
a  pin  bearing  the  words  "Achievement 
Award — Food  For  Freedom."  Every  em- 
ployee is  entitled  to  wear  the  pin  to  show 
that  his  energy  and  devotion  to  duty  has 
played  a  part  in  the  contribution  which  the 
plant  made  to  the  war. 

To  obtain  the  Award,  in  addition  to  the 
first  standards  of  quantity  and  quality  of 
production  other  major  factors  are:  Ingenu- 
ity and  cooperation  with  the  Government  in 
developing  and  producing  war  food  prod- 
ucts ;  cooperation  with  the  Government  in 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  various  food 
purchase  programs;  effective  management, 
success  in  overcoming  production  obstacles, 
satisfactory  management-labor  relations,  in- 
cluding the  avoidance  of  work  stoppages; 
training  of  additional  labor  forces,  low  ab- 
sentee records;  accident  prevention,  provi- 
sion for  health  and  sanitation. 

That  the  objectives  of  the  program  were 
fully  realized  during  the  past  2  years  is 
evidenced  by  response  from  food-processing 
plants  expressing  their  appreciation  for  the 
Award  and  outlining  its  beneficial  effects  on 
such  matters  as  increased  production,  better 
employee  morale,  improved  labor-manage- 
ment reactions,  and  assistance  in  recruitment 
of  labor. 

The  high  standards  which  the  food  in- 
dustry in  general  and  the  "A"  Award  plants 
in  particular  met  in  fulfilling  the  vast  re- 
quirements of  the  Government  for  war  dem- 
onstrates the  capacity  of  the  industry  for 
peacetime.  The  same  high  requirements  of 
inspection  and  quality  can  be  demanded  by 
the  consumer  after  the  war.  And  on  the 
basis  of  quality  food  produced  in  quantity 
and  at  low  prices,  each  consumer  can  award 
his  own  award. 
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Food 


rnsurance 


By  protecting  farmers  from  losses,  price 
support  protects  consumers  from  shortages. 


•  Ask  the  man  in  the  street  or  the  house- 
wife at  the  market,  Are  )0!i  in  favor  of  all- 
out  food  production?  Right  now  the  an- 
swer would  most  likely  be  a  loud  and  echo- 
ing YES,  with  no  if  s  or  but' s  added. 

By  their  actions  America's  6  million 
farm  families  have  shown  that  they,  too.  are 
convinced.  At  the  urging  of  Uncle  Sam 
they  have  expanded  food  production  since 
the  war  began  until  in  1944  it  was  38  per- 
cent above  prewar.  A  very  good  thing  thev 
did.  too — for  still  we  aren't  having  nearly 
as  much  to  eat  of  some  foods  as  we  would 
like  to  have  and  can  afford  to  buy. 

The  New  Secretarj'  of  Agriculture  is  on 
record  as  favoring  expanded  food  produc- 
tion. President  Truman  has  also  made  a 
special  plea  for  Victory  Gardens  to  add  to 
the  harvest  of  our  farms.  Ever)'body  wants 
enough  food. 

With  such  agreement  from  all  sides,  it 
would  seem  on  first  thought  that  the  food 
production  problem  is  as  good  as  settled — 
that  given  the  green  light  from  all  and  sun- 
drj'  our  farmers  can  without  more  ado  go 
full  blast  ahead  and  produce  everything 
that's  needed  until,  presto!  we  have  plent}-. 
A  lovely  thought,  that,  to  brighten  the 
dreams.  In  time,  yes,  but  the  dream  can't 
come  true  tomorrow.  For  there  is  much 
more  to  the  food  production  problem  than 
the  eager  eater  is  apt  to  remember  as  he 
consumes  his  not-so-bad  but  sometimes 
monotonous  wartime  food. 

Since  everj-body  in  these  United  States  is 
concerned  with  the  problem  of  abundant 


food  production,  let's  consider  some  of  the 
angles  involved.  In  order  to  reach  the  goal 
of  plent)'  of  food  many  questions  must  be 
answered,  many  obstacles  overcome. 

How  much  food  is  enough,  for  instance  .■^ 
That's  really  a  tough  question,  because  to 
dope  it  out  exactly  the  people  who  decide 
would  need  to  know  things  that  nobody 
this  side  of  heaven  can  know  with  final  cer- 
taint}' — such  as  when  the  war  will  end, 
what  kind  of  farming  weather  we'll  have 
in  the  various  sections  of  the  country,  what 
the  needs  of  the  liberated  countries  will  be, 
and  how  much  money  American  civilians 
will  have  to  spend  for  food.  The  farmer, 
too.  needs  to  have  some  idea  of  the  price 
he'll  get  for  his  farm  products — if  the  price 
drops  too  low  he  can't  stay  long  in  business. 
Practically  all  of  this  year's  crops  have  been 
planted.  It's  too  late  now  to  step  up  pro- 
duction this  year  to  any  marked  degree, 
though  within  certain  limits  farmers  by  ex- 
tra effort  in  tending  and  har\'esting  their 
crops  can  increase  somewhat  the  yields  of 
many  crops.  But  remember,  there's  a  limit 
to  the  work  farmers  can  do,  no  matter  how 
willing  and  patriotic  they  may  be.  On  July 
1  the  outlook  for  total  food  production  this 
year  was  not  far  below  the  record  produc- 
tion of  1944.  Hence,  there's  no  cause  for 
alarm,  but  we  could  use  all  the  extra  food 
that's  likely  to  be  produced — and  morel 

Until  this  year's  harvest  is  in,  farmers 
themselves  won't  have  much  leisure  to  make 
their  1946  farm  production  plans.  But  al- 
ready in  "Washington  the  information  which 


farmers  will  need  to  set  next  year's  produc- 
tion goal  is  being  assembled.  Spokesmen 
representing  the  armed  forces,  lend-lease, 
and  civilian  requirements,  the  liberated  peo- 
ples, and  neutral  countries  will  present  the 
needs  of  all  groups  who  are  depending  on 
American  farms  for  all  or  part  of  their  food 
supplies  for  the  year  ahead.  The  total  needs 
will  be  balanced  against  the  production  ca- 
pacit)-  of  American  farms,  taking  account 
of  our  total  farm  acreage,  numbers  of  live- 
stock on  farms,  food  and  feed  in  storage, 
farm  machinery,  labor,  transportation,  and 
processing  and  storage  facilities. 

When  total  requests  for  a  commodity  ex- 
ceed supplies  which  can  be  produced,  indi- 
vidual requests  are  reviewed  and  scaled  down. 
Well  before  planting  time  next  year  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  will  indicate  to 
farmers  the  need  to  meet  these  requirements. 

Cost  of  Enough 

Remember,  we  are  agreed  that  the  goal  of 
farm  production  should  be  enough.  But  it's 
been  aptly  said  that:  The  cost  of  enough  is 
sometimes  too  much.  The  Nation's  6  million 
farms  cannot  be  expected  to  turn  out  exactly 
the  right  amount  of  ever)'  kind  of  food  with 
the  precision  of  an  assembly  line  turning  out 
an  order  of  bombers.  The  weather  is  far 
too  fickle  for  that.  And  the  pace  of  the 
war  is  too  unpredictable  anyhow  to  forecast 
exactly  how  much  we'll  need  for  how  long. 
Then  there  are  hard-to-foretell  changes  in 
people's  buying  power  which  influence  food 
purchases. 

To  be  safe,  we  can't  assume  that  Japan 
is  going  to  crumble  in  the  near  future.  So 
our  farm  plants  as  well  as  our  munition 
plants  must  be  kept  at  high  gear  for  as  long 
as  it  takes  to  smash  japan. 

Uncle  Sam  has  contracted  to  pay  for  the 
output  of  all  the  tanks  and  jeeps  on  order, 
has  even  supplied  the  money  to  build  some 
of  the  war  plants  and  is  obligated  to  lend 
a  hand  in  industrial  reconversion. 

But  what  about  the  farmer,  if  his  fields 
are  planted  to  war  crops  and  the  war  should 
come  to  a  sudden  end? 
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This  question  came  up  in  the  early  days 
of  World  War  II  when  farmers  were  first 
asked  to  increase  production.  They  re- 
membered what  happened  after  the  last  war 
when  farm  prices  took  a  nose  dive.  To 
guarantee  farmers  against  such  a  loss — a  loss 
which  they  and  the  country  could  ill  afford — 
Congress  directed  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  support  prices  of  war-needed 
crops.  For  certain  basic  crops  and  for  crops 
which  have  been  proclaimed  as  war  crops 
this  support  is  to  continue  for  2  years  after 
the  first  January  after  the  end  of  the  war — 
thus  giving  farmers  time  to  adjust  their  pro- 
duction to  peacetime  needs. 

Looking  ahead  to  tiie  peace  it  should  be 
remembered  that  we'll  still  want  to  eat — 
that  our  soldiers  will  continue  to  have  a  big 
appetite  when  they  don  their  "civvies"  once 
again  —  that  food  needs  of  the  war-torn 
countries  will  be  heavy — and  that  it  will 
take  some  time  for  world  food  production 
to  come  back. 

But  still  the  end  of  the  war  will  bring  a 
big  decrease  in  the  need  for  certain  crops. 
And  farmers  who  patriotically  expanded 
production  need  protection  against  the  price- 
depressing  supplies  which  may  pile  up  be- 
cause we  can't  afford  to  produce  too  little 
in  wartime. 

To  be  safe  in  planning  food  production 
you  can't  assume  that  the  weather  will  be 
above  average.  Reasonable  caution  requires 
that  estimates  be  based  on  average  weather 
conditions.  A  little  difference  in  the 
weather  can  make  a  big  diflPerence  in  our 
food  supplies.  And  to  be  fairly  sure  of 
having  enough  it's  sometimes  wise  to  take 
a  chance  on  having  too  much.  But  the  indi- 
vidual farmer  can't  afford  to  assume  the 
entire  risk  of  growing  more  than  he'll  be 
able  to  sell.  And  that  brings  us  back  to 
price  support,  again. 


Food  purchases  go  up  when  incomes  rise. 
Our  1944  consumption  broke  all  records. 


Potato  Problem 

What  liappened  to  the  bumper  potato 
crop  in  19-13  illustrates  how  price  SLipport 
protects  farmers  against  losses  and  consum- 
ers against  short  suppHes. 

In  anticipation  of  a  heavy  wartime  de- 
mand for  potatoes,  farmers  were  asked  to 
increase  their  potato  plantings  about  17  per- 
cent abo\e  those  of  1942. 

A\erage  yields  were  used  in  estimating 
what  the  potato  acreage  goal  should  be.  but 
farmers  exceeded  the  goal  and  yields  turned 
out  to  be  exceptionally  high.  In  late  June 
more  potatoes  were  being  har\'ested 
than  the  market  was  prepared  to  absorb 
e\en  under  normal  conditions.  Early  pota- 
toes don't  keep  well  at  any  time,  but  at  that 
particular  time  the  situation  was  especially 
imfa\orable.  Heavy  rainfall  had  caused  the 
spuds  to  absorb  unusually  large  amounts  of 
water.  This  in  combination  with  the  ex- 
tremely hot  weather  that  was  prevailing  at 
the  time  rendered  the  potatoes  so  perishable 
that  distributors  were  afraid  to  buy  them. 

It  was  a  near  disaster  but  the  disaster  was 
averted.  Besides  working  with  the  trade  to 
inform  the  public  that  then  was  the  time 
for  all  good  potato  eaters  to  come  to  the 
aid  of  the  farmers  and  take  advantage  of 
abundant  supplies.  Uncle  Sam  bought  pota- 
toes to  keep  the  prices  from  sagging. 

Note  that  Uncle  Sam  first  helped  all  that 
he  could  to  get  those  potatoes  mo\'ing  in 
normal  channels.  Uncle  Sam  didn't  want  to 
get  into  the  potato  business,  in  other  words. 
But  on  the  other  hand  the  various  agricul- 
tural agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
were  charged  by  Congress,  and  had  pledged, 
to  do  what  they  could  to  maintain  the  po- 
tato price  in  return  for  the  farmers'  efforts 
to  expand  production  to  reach  war  goals. 

What  happened  to  the  perishable  pota- 
toes that  Uricle  Sam  bought.-' 

Some  of  the  potatoes  were  eaten  by  pur 


armed  forces,  some  were  distributed  through 
school  lunch  programs,  some  were  canned 
for  lend-lease,  some  were  dried,  some  were 
manufactured  into  starch  which  was  urgently 
needed  in  the  manufacture  of  parachute 
cloth  and  other  war  uses.  These  were  all 
accepted  commercial  uses  for  potatoes.  Only 
after  all  these  means  of  disposing  of  the 
potatoes  had  been  exhausted  were  the  possi- 
bilities of  using  the  surplus  potatoes  for 
livestock  feed  explored. 

Yes,  it  cost  the  USDA  money  to  buy  those 
potatoes.  But  it  was  a  good  investment 
when  you  figure  that  it  was  a  kind  of  insur- 
ance premium  to  assure  that  we'd  keep  on 
ha\  ing  enough  potatoes.  If  potato  growers 
had  taken  a  beating  on  prices  they  probably 
would  have  cut  way  down  on  their  potato 
planting  the  next  year.  If  that  had  hap- 
pened we  might  have  had  a  potato  famine 
that  would  ha\e  been  bad  in  combination 
with  tight  supplies  of  some  other  foods. 

Egg  Problem 

What's  happened  to  eggs  illustrates  how 
much  difference  a  change  in  eating  habits 
can  make  in  the  supply  situation.  It's  hard 
for  the  ordinary  eater  to  believe  that  the  per 
capita  civilian  egg  supply  for  1945  is  25 
percent  above  the  prewar  supply,  but  it's  a 
fact.  Only  it  doesn't  seem  that  way  because 
the  demand  is  so  great  that  it's  hard  to  find 
eggs  in  the  stores. 

The  first  few  months  of  this  year  con- 
sumption was  at  the  rate  of  about  400  eggs 
per  person  a  year — well  over  an  egg  a  day. 
Our  egg  supplies  weren't  enough  to  enable 
us  to  keep  on  eating  at  that  rate. 

Why  the  sudden  yen  for  eggs  ?  You 
probably  know  the  answer:  More  money  and 
less  meat. 

A  year  ago  last  spring,  incidentally,  eggs 
were  so  plentiful  that  there  wasn't  enough 
space  to  store  'em.    As  in  the  case  of  pota- 
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toes,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was 
obligated  to  step  in  to  support  prices  for 
farmers.  Otherwise  egg  prices  might  well 
have  dropped  so  low  that  many  poultrj-men 
would  have  been  driven  out  of  business.  If 
that  had  happened  on  a  large  scale,  the 
present  egg  "shortage"  would  seem  to  be 
a  feast  in  comparison. 

Many  Angles 

Unquestionably  there  are  many  angles  to 
producing  enough  food.  Just  to  name  a 
few:  There's  the  consumer  angle  and  the 
iarm  angle ;  the  price  angle  and.  linked  with 
it,  the  price-support  angle.  There's  the  tax- 
pa)er  angle.    All  are  important. 

It's  plainly  to  the  consumer's  interest  to 
have  an  abundance  of  good  food  at  fair 
prices.  As  consumers,  then,  we  put  in  our 
order  for  all-out  food  production  now  and 
for  plentiful  supplies  after  the  war. 

But  are  we  willing  and  able  to  pay  the 
price?  Unless  he  is  assured  a  fair  return 
for  his  labor  and  investment,  the  farmer 
will  cut  down  his  production. 

Unquestionably  Americans  have  the  appe- 
tite to  supply  a  large  postwar  market  for 
food — provided  they  have  the  income  to 
buy. 

Consumption  of  fluid  milk  has  increased 
25  percent  since  the  war  began.  Undoubt- 
edly it  would  have  gone  higher  if  we 
hadn't  needed  the  remainder  of  our  record 
milk  production  to  meet  war  needs  for 
cheese,  evaporated  milk,  and  dried  milk. 
We'd  probably  eat  meat  on  an  average  of 
165  to  170  pounds  apiece  this  year  //  ive 
had  the  meat.  The  same  thing  is  true  of 
other  high  grade  foods  which  low-income 
families  can't  afford  to  buy  except  occa- 
sionally in  limited  quantities.  As  wages  have 
gone  up,  working  families  have  been  buying 
more  of  these  foods  and  farmers  have  been 
benefiting  from  their  purchases.  Definitely. 


farmers  have  a  real  stake  in  the  maintenance 
of  high  incomes  for  industrial  workers. 

NX 'hen  it  comes  to  the  matter  of  prict. 
there  are  two  sides  to  the  question. 

Buyers  naturally  want  to  get  their  goods 
as  cheaply  as  the\-  can.  On  the  other  hand, 
everybody  would  be  the  loser  if  food  prices 
dropped  so  low  that  farmers  and  distribu- 
tors were  driven  out  of  buisness.  The  cost 
of  bargain  food  prices  would  in  fact  prove 
to  be  much  too  high  if  they  started  us  in 
a  depression  tail  spin. 

On  the  other  hand,  runaway  food  prices 
are  just  as  undesirable  and  dangerous. 
What  would  be  the  good  in  producing  an 
abundance  of  food  if  only  the  people  in  the 
upper  income  brackets  could  afford  it?  The 
farmer  wouldn't  be  any  richer  and  the  food 
would  be  wasted.  Besides,  if  food  prices 
were  to  zoom  out  of  line,  the  families  with 
fixed  income,  the  old  people,  children,  and 
widows  on  pensions  would  suffer.  Work- 
ers would  need  higher  wages  and  the  whole 
price  structure  would  be  whirled  upward  in 
an  inflationary  spiral.  That's  the  reason  for 
price  control  for  food. 

Maintaining  a  fair  price — neither  too  high 
nor  too  low — for  farm  products  is  highly 
important  from  a  business  angle  as  well  as 
as  from  a  consumer  or  farmer  angle. 

In  accordance  with  authorization  from 
Congress  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture is  to  support  certain  crops  at  90  per- 
cent of  parit)-.  The  parit}"  formula  for  farm 
prices,  incidentally,  is  designed  to  give  the 
farmer  the  same  returns  in  terms  of  pur- 
chasing po\\'er  from  a  bushel  of  potatoes  or 
a  pound  of  beans  that  he  recei\'ed  in  the 
parit)'  base  years  when  farmers  were  nor- 
mally prosperous. 

Uncle  Sam  supports  farm  prices  in  a  num- 
ber of  ways.  Sometimes  it's  by  nonrecourse 
commodit}'  loans  which  enable  the  farmer  to 
hold  his  wheat  or  cotton  for  more  favorable 


Dairy  production  payments  helped  farmers  Help  stretch  our  food  supplies  by  buying 
to  meet  colossal  wartime  needs  for  milk.     perishable  foods  during  marketing  peaks! 


prices  or  to  dispose  of  it  to  the  Government 
if  the  prices  stay  too  low.  In  odier  cases  the 
Government  steps  in  with  purchases  to  put 
a  floor  under  prices.  Sometimes,  as  with 
canned  vegetables,  the  Government  makes 
payments  to  processors  who  have  agreed  to 
pay  support  prices  to  growers.  In  the  case 
of  milk,  direct  payments  were  made  to 
farmers  to  defray  part  of  the  increased  costs 
for  expanding  production. 

Because  of  the  dairy  production  payment, 
farmers  have  been  able  to  sell  the  milk 
cheaper  than  they  otherwise  could — and  the 
consumers  have  benefited  by  the  lower  milk 
prices.  Keeping  up  the  production  and 
keeping  down  the  price  of  milk  are  ver)- 
important  for  the  health  of  America  at  war. 
So  the  taxpayer,  who  is  also  a  consumer  and 
a  citizen,  can  figure  the  money  thus  spent 
to  increase  milk  production  is  well  spent. 

While  urging  the  necessit)-  for  continued 
support  of  farm  prices.  James  Byrnes  in  his 
report  as  Director  of  War  Mobilization  and 
Reconversion  states:  "Situations  may  arise 
...  in  which  it  would  ultimately  cost  the 
Government  less,  and  be  to  the  long-time 
interest  of  producers,  to  permit  the  prices  to 
decline  below  the  authorized  support  level, 
and  make  up  the  difference  with  direct  Gov- 
ernment payments." 

In  a  later  report  to  the  President  and 
Congress  Fred  Vinson  urged  that  this  idea 
be  given  thorough  study,  fie  said  that  di- 
rect payments  have  the  advantage  of  permit- 
ting the  consumer  to  get  more  for  his  money, 
thus  encouraging  increased  consumption. 

Many  families  can't  afford  to  buy  all  the 
food  they  need.  If  we  can  devise  a  way 
to  get  more  food  to  these  families  after  the 
war,  there  shouldn't  be  much  of  a  problem 
in  using  abundant  crops. 

Expansion  of  the  school  lunch  program 
would  enlarge  postwar  markets  for  food  as 
well  as  build  up  the  strength  of  our  future 
citizens.  Plans  of  many  industrial  plants  to 
continue  their  feeding  programs  after  the 
war  should  also  provide  a  big  outlet  for 
foods.  Also  the  success  of  the  stamp  plan 
as  a  device  for  increasing  the  purchasing 
power  of  low-income  families  and  moving 
farm  crops  in  the  era  before  the  war  demon- 
strates the  feasibilit}-  of  adapting  some  such 
plan  to  avoid  postn-ar  "surpluses."  "Sur- 
pluses" isn't  the  right  word,  however,  for 
there  won't  be  any  surplus  food  until  ever)'- 
body  has  enough  to  eat,  and  we're  still  a 
long  way  from  reaching  that  goal.  How 
soon  we'll  reach  the  goal  of  plenty  for  all, 
or  ho^\•  we'll  reach  it,  is  up  to  us. 
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Diplomas 
for 


canned  foods 


"Packed  under  continuous  in- 
spection of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture"  says  these 
diplomas  which  more  and  more 
thousands  of  cans  and  jars  are 
earning.  Shoppers  are  learning 
to  look  for  the  statement. 
Here's  what  it  means. 


•  "Continuous  inspection"  means  just  what 
it  says:  inspection  of  food  so  marked  is 
continuous  during  processing.  It  goes  on 
all  the  time,  beginning  with  the  trucks  of 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  at  the  unloading 
platform  of  the  plant,  on  through  every 
step  of  the  processing  and  finally,  samples 
of  the  finished  product  are  chosen  at  ran- 
dom, and  checked  for  grades. 

And  just  as  colleges  must  meet  certain 
standards  before  they  can  give  B.  A.  de- 
grees, so  plants  must  come  up  to  definite 
standards  before  they  can  have  the  benefit 
of  continuous  inspection  by  a  representative 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Begun  in  1939,  frankly  as  an  experiment 
to  see  how  consumers  would  like  the  idea  of 
knoiving  for  certain  that  food  was  prepared 
and  processed  under  hygienic  conditions, 
and  to  carry  out  packers'  interests  in  the 
welfare  of  their  ultimate  buyers,  continuous 
inspection  has  now  become  a  reality.  The 
careful  housekeeping  practices  of  a  well-run 
home  kitchen  are  being  carried  out  in  large- 
scale  commercial  processing  plants. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  selected 
and  approved  only  one  plant  to  begin  its 
experiment.  The  next  year  three  packers 
asked  for  Government  inspectors  to  carry 


out  continuous  inspection  m  their  plants.  At 
present  about  80  firms  are  using  processed 
food  inspectors  and  proudly  marking  their 
products  "Packed  under  continuous  inspec- 
tion of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture." 

Plants  are  always  carefully  selected  by  the 
Department  before  inspectors  are  assigned. 
Small  plants,  as  well  as  large  plants,  may 
be  approved  to  have  inspectors  continuously 
on  hand  during  a  processing  season.  The 
plant  and  management  must  fit  the  pattern 
laid  down  by  the  Department  for  a  clean, 
orderly,  properly  maintained  establishment. 

Not  every  processing  factory  will  meet 
the  strict  requirements  of  sanitation.  Only 
those  plants  that  are  willing  to  create  and 
uphold  the  sanitation  standards  in  all  aspects 
are  considered. 

The  premises  are  surveyed  carefully  be- 
forehand to  see  that  surrounding  roads  are 
surfaced  properly,  that  the  buildings  are 
neatly  painted  or  built  to  allow  thorough 
cleansing  of  the  interior,  especially  in  the 
processing  rooms.  Plants  must  be  located 
near  the  source  of  raw  fruits  or  vegetables 
so  that  crops  may  be  processed  with  as  lit- 
tle delay  as  possible.  The  water  supply 
must  be  pure  and  disposal  of  plant  waste 


and  other  sewage  is  required  to  be  handled 
properly.  Were  it  not  for  these  basic  re- 
quirements, products  might  reach  the  con- 
sumer in  a  sandy  or  gritty  condition,  the 
fruits  or  vegetables  might  be  wilted  or  de- 
cayed, and  liquid  on  the  processed  product 
contaminated.  Piles  of  vegetation  and  other 
refuse  form  a  breeding  place  for  vermin. 

In  addition  to  the  physical  condition  of 
the  premises,  every  step  in  processing  must 
be.  maintained  at  a  high  level.  Daily,  often 
twice  daily,  "scrub-downs"  are  needed  to 
cleanse  equipment  and  floors  of  the  juice 
and  refuse  from  the  preparation  tables.  Me- 
chanical equipment  needs  constant  clean- 
ing and  flushing  to  keep  out  pits,  seeds, 
peelings,  and  other  adhering  materials. 
Workers,  too,  must  do  their  part.  Hair  cov- 
erings, neat  aprons  or  uniforms,  and  rub- 
ber gloves  when  food  is  being  handled,  are 
items  of  personal  cleanliness  that  help 
packers  maintain  good  housekeeping  goals. 

Suflicient  light  in  all  working  sections  is 
provided  so  that  employees  may  not  be 
hampered  in  doing  their  best  to  improve  the 
quality  of  the  product.  Some  plants  are 
equipped  with  fluorescent  lights.  Hygienic 
habits  are  cheerfully  followed  by  workers. 
Signs  in  the  lavatories  warn — "Hands  must 
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be  washed  thoroughly  with  soap  and  water 
before  returning  to  dut}'."  The  use  of  to- 
bacco or  smoking  is  not  permitted  in  process- 
ing rooms  where  food  is  being  prepared  or 
packed. 

All  in  all — this  is  a  big  order  for  the 
packer,  but  he  does  it  willingly  to  carry  out 
his  part  of  the  bargain.  That  is  the  reason 
he  has  voluntarily  requested  a  white-uni- 
formed inspector  from  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  see  that  he  maintams  his 
practice  of  packing  qualit}-  products  under 
sanitary  requirements. 

Under  the  careful  scrutiny  of  the  Federal 
inspector,  the  raw  materials  come  in  to  the 
factory  from  the  farmer  or  grower.  As  the 
products  flow  through  the  plant — from 
washers  to  cutters,  to  sizers,  to  peelers,  and 
along  white  moving  belts  where  defective 
portions  are  removed — the  inspector's  eye 
follows  the  movement  to  the  cooking 
process.  Inspection  does  not  stop  here.  Even 
after  the  containers  are  sealed  and  put 
through  the  cookers,  temperatures  and  the 
time  of  processing  must  be  carefully 
checked  and  handling  of  the  processed 
goods  must  be  observed  until  they  reach 
their  spot  in  the  warehouse.  Then,  after 
finally  arriving  in  the  storage  space  alloted. 
several  containers  of  the  finished  product 
are  selected  at  random — from  every  section 
of  each  stack — to  be  inspected. 

Grading  of  the  completed  and  processed 
product  rests  with  the  inspector.  After  the 
various  steps  of  the  analysis  are  completed 
an  official  Government  certificate  is  issued. 


It  denotes  the  quality  and  gives  other  im- 
portant information  about  the  product. 

These  qualities  are  by  no  means  unwritten 
or  theoretical.  Each  quality'  symbolizes 
many  factors  that  are  considered  mutually 
important  by  both  processors  ajid  consum- 
ers. Intensive  research  and  cooperation  with 
the  producers  and  packers  of  the  foods  over 
a  period  of  many  years  have  determined  the 
features  that  make  food  appetizing  from  the 
standpoint  of  flavor  and  appearance.  These 
detailed     requirements    are    published  in 


United  States  Standards  for  Grades  of  the 
individual  product. 

With  color  charts,  scales,  mechanical  de- 
vices, and  by  chemical  methods  the  inspector 
judges  separately  the  parts  of  the  product 
which  determine  its  qualit)'.  These  tech- 
nical results  will  give  the  final  answer  as  to 
qualit)'.  Most  processed  products  (canned, 
dried,  and  frozen  fruits  and  vegetables) 
that  reach  the  housewife  are  one  of  three 
grades : 

(1)  Grade  A  or  Fancy. 


Cans  of  tomato  juice  from  a  finished  lot  are  taken  to  the  local 
laboratory  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  for  sampling. 
Here  juice  is  inspected  microscopically  for  mold  count. 


A  Federal  inspector  checks  work  and  equipment  as  tomatoes  move 
along  endless  belt.  Clean  dresses  and  hair  coverings  are  required 
of  women  operators  in  continuous  inspection  plants. 
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(2)  Grade  B  or  Extra  Standard  (for 
vegetables)  oi  Choice  (for  fruits) . 

(3)  Grade  C  or  Standard. 

But,  labels  on  containers  will  not  always 
say  so.  Labels  may  or  may  not  bear  an  in- 
dex to  the  quality  of  the  contents. 

If  Grade  A  or  Fancy  is  found  on  a  label 
it  means  a  first-rate  food,  carefully  selected 
and  processed  to  produce  a  uniform  size, 
high  color,  and  the  ultimate  in  ripeness  or 
tenderness.  Because  of  their  fine  appear- 
ance, foods  of  this  grade  are  best  suited  for 
special  dishes,  fancy  desserts,  and  for  com- 
binations, such  as  fruit  salads.  If  the  label 
reads  "U.  S.  Grade  A"  or  "U.  S.  Fancy"  the 
U.  S.  indicates  the  added  feature  that  the 
food  was  packed  in  clean  surroundings  and 
under  the  sanitary  methods  required  of  con- 
tinuous factory  inspection  and  that  the  qual- 
ity was  certified  by  a  USDA  inspector. 

'  Grade  B  or  Extra  Standard  (sometimes 
called  "Choice"  for  fruits)  indicates  the 
product  may  not  be  so  carefully  selected  as 
to  size,  color,  and  maturity  as  for  Grade  A, 
but  the  quality  is  very  good  for  most  menus 
and  is  a  suitable  quality  for  general  house- 
hold uses.  Again,  if  "U.  S."  appears  on  the 
label  before  the  quality  names  of  Grade  B, 
Extra  Standard,  or  Choice,  the  consumer  is 
assured  that  the  product  was  packed  under 
continuous  inspection. 

Grade  C  or  Standard  comprises  a  lot  of 
good,  wholesome  foods  which  are  often 
a  "thrifty  buy."  For  dishes  in  which  ap- 
pearance is  not  too  important  and  in  which 
the  product  is  cooked  further.  Grade  C  is  an 
intelligent  selection.  Casserole  dishes,  pies, 
sherbets,  and  soups  are  among  the  many 
possibilities  for  using  Grade  C  foods. 
Processed  products  of  this  grade  may  also  be 
packed  under  continuous  inspection  and  the 
labels  may  show  the  distinguishing  mark 
of  "U.  S."  with  the  quality  name. 

In  addition  to  the  U.  S.  grade,  these  labels 
also  carry  helpful  information,  such  as  the 
size  of  can,  number  of  pieces  in  a  container, 
nurriber  of  servings,  the  variety  or  style  of 
a  fruit  or  vegetable,  and  the  use  for  the 
product.  A  smart  shopper  will  buy  the 
quality  best  suited  for  her  purpose. 

Even  without  the  "U.  S."  accompanying  a 
quality  designation,  products  marked  under 
continuous  inspection  may  carry  the  distinc- 
tive statement: 

Packed  under 
continuous  inspection 
of  the 
U.  S.  Dept.  of 
Agriculture 


The  two  letters — U.  S. — carry  out  this 
meaning  also.  Only  fruits  and  vegetables 
that  are  processed  under  the  continuous  ob- 
servance of  the  USDA  inspectors  are  per- 
mitted to  carry  "U.  S."  on  the  label.  These 
letters  may  be  found  on  labels  in  a  number 
of  ways.  Often  they  appear  in  a  shield. 

Easy  means  of  identification  is  the  shield 
stamped  in  the  bottom  of  a  metal  con- 
tainer, or  on  the  lid  of  a  glass  container. 

Who  Pays? 

The  canner  pays  a  fee  sufficient  to  co\er 
the  salaries  of  the  inspectors  plus  15  per- 
cent for  the  overhead  of  the  service.  These 
fees  are  paid  to  the  U.  S.  Treasury.  The 
next  question  is  usually,  doesn't  the  con- 
sumer have  to  pay  for  it  in  an  increased 
price  for  inspected  canned  food?  The  cost 
of  inspection  per  can  is  so  small  that  it  is 
impossible  to  pass  it  along  in  the  retail 
price,  Yt,  to  of  a  cent  for  a  case  of  24 
No.  2's,  for  instance.  Two  to  four  ten- 
thousandths  (.0004)  of  a  cent  per  can  has 
been  given  as  the  probable  average  figure. 
And  even  this  tiny  amount  may  be  more 
than  made  up  by  reductions  in  expense 
which  result  from  continuous  inspection. 

Benefits  from  continuous  inspection  are 
far-reaching  to  others  besides  the  consumer. 

First  of  all,  farmers  or  growers  may  bene- 
fit from  selling  produce  for  processing  to 
plants  using  continuous  factory  inspection. 
The  packers'  plans  to  produce  high-quality 
goods  will  serve  as  an  incentive  for  the 
producers  to  raise  and  furnish  more  high- 
quality  raw  stock. 

Bankers  are  interested  in  continuous  fac- 
tory inspection.  Financing  agencies  will 
have  confidence  in  the  reputable  packer  who 
can  furnish  legal  evidence  of  the  quality  of 
goods  upon  which  money  may  be  loaned. 

Marketers,  such  as  distributors  and  whole- 
salers, are  becoming  more  and  more  con- 
cerned with  consumers'  preferences.  They 
realize  that  if  homemakers  like  U.  S.  grade- 
labeled  foods  and  use  more  processed  fruits 
and  vegetables,  the  retailer  will  wish  to  be 
supplied  to  fit  the  needs  of  his  patrons. 

Testimony  from  many  packers  who  use 
the  service  is  uniformly  enthusiastic.  They 
point  out  the  sales  value  of  the  Government 
stamp  of  approval  and  state  that  it  gives 
both  the  industry  and  buyers  more  protec^ 
tion.  Thus,  everyone  from  grower  to  con- 
sumer stands  to  benefit  from  the  continuous 
inspection  service. 


Sample  in  flask  must  match  proper  square 
in  Dictionary  of  Color.  Color  standards 
are  accurate  for  processed  foods. 


A  pinch  of  salt  for  canned  tomato  juice. 
Automatic  salting  machine  does  the  work 
while  processed  foods  Inspector  watches. 
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Wired  for  better  living 


•  In  vast  parts  of  rural  America  the  clock 
has  stopped  at  half-past  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. There  the  oil  lamp  and  outdoor  pump 
still  symbolize  the  life  of  farmer  and  fam- 
ily. Far  from  being  picturesque — as  those 
who  believe  in  "the  good  old  days'"  might 
suppose — it's  a  life  of  unnecessary  drudgery 
and  of  no  particular  credit  to  the  Nation  as 
a  whole. 

At  least  so  Congress  decided  in  1935 
when  through  Emergenc}'  Appropriations 
Act  funds  and  an  Executive  Order  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  was  born.  At 
that  time,  not  more  than  1 1  percent  of  the 
6  million  farms  in  the  United  States  got 
central  station  electric  service.  And  those 
fortunate  few  lav  along  or  near  highways 
having  urban  high  lines.  Farms  isolated  in 
the  hills  or  on  back  roads  just  plain  couldn't 
afford  the  prohibiti\'e  price  of  building 
lines  and  paying  for  current  after  the  serv- 
ice was  connected. 

Those  were  depression  days.  And  the 
Emergency  Appropriations  Act  was  the 
stone  aimed  to  kill  two  lacks — the  farmers' 
lack  of  electricit}'.  the  workers'  lack  of  jobs. 

The  next  year — when  it  had  become  ap- 
parent that  rural  electrification  needed  a 
long-term  program — Congress  passed  the 
Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936. 

Specifically,  the '  act  authorized  REA  to 
lend  funds  to  cooperatives,  public  utility  dis- 
tricts, municipalities,  or  private  companies. 
The  direct  purpose:  To  finance  construction 
and  operation  of  power  lines  and.  wher- 
ever necessar}'.  power  plants ;  to  finance  the 
wiring  of  rural  establishments  and  purchase 
of  appliances  by  those  receiving  service. 
Congress  specified  that  applications  from 
nonprofit  and  limited-profit  groups  were  to 
get  preference. 

Loans  were  to  be  made  at  low  interest 
rates  and  over  long  periods  of  time.  To 
the  farmer  all  these  provisions  promised 
cheap  electricit}'.  And  such  legislation  has 
resulted  in  cheap  rural  electricit)-  partly  be- 
cause of  three  working  principles  hit  upon 
by  REA. 

The  first  of  these  was  to  make  electricity 
available  to  all  places  within  a  defined  area 
— to  farms,  churches,  schools,  nonfarm 
dwellings,  and  industries.  The  second  was 
to  redesign  equipment — simplifying  the 
costly  and  strengthening  the  less  expensive. 


As  a  result,  engineers  made  cheap  but  dur- 
able lines,  developed  a  simple  t}-pe  pole  with 
no  cross  arms,  and  used  longer  spans  and 
stronger  conductors. 

The  third  principle  was  to  use  mass  pro- 
duction methods  for  building  lines — ^meth- 
ods which  REA  worked  out:  In  the  first 
step  a  laboring  crew  cleared  the  right-of- 
way  and  dug  holes  for  new  poles.  In  the 
second,  a  crew  came  along  to  erect  poles  and 
hardware.  Lastly,  a  third  crew  strung  the 
wires. 

Such  principles  reduced  the  cost  per  mile 
from  a  potential  S3-000  to  S900  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  and  in  other  sections 
to  less  than  S500  a  mile. 

In  the  years  that  followed  the  birth  of 
REA.  rates  per  kilowatt  hour  have  likewise 
grown  cheaper.  And  in  areas  influenced  by 
the  Tennessee  \^alle\'  Authority.  Boulder 
Dam.  Grand  Coulee.  Bonneville,  and  South- 
western Power  Administration  wholesale 
rates  have  slid  to  little  more  than  half  the 
average  for  the  Nation. 

Although  some  55  percent  of  rural  Amer- 
ica still  li-\-es  by  the  dim  glow  of  the  oil 
lamp.  REA  did  quicken  the  spread  of  rural 
electricity.  Between  1935  and  1944  the 
number  of  farms  electrified  increased  from 
740,000  to  2,577,000. 

As  of  March  31,  1945,  REA  had  loaned 
S4l  6.000.000  through  municipal  systems, 
public  utilit)'  distributors,  private  companies, 
and  cooperatives.  In  principal  and  inter- 
est. 91  million  dollars  have  been  paid 
back — 19  million  dollars  in  advance  of  the 
due  date,  while  payments  in  arrears 
amounted  to  only  S4l 5,000, 

Undoubtedly  the  march  of  rural  electrifi- 
cation would  have  been  faster  and  over 
wider  territory  had  not  the  war  halted  work 
in  1941,  Even  so,  some  progress  has  been 
made  during  war  years  since  the  ^X'''a^  Pro- 
duction Board,  realizing  that  farms  had  to 
produce  despite  labor  shortages,  released 
stocks  of  certain  materials  and  manpower  to 
manufacture  electrical  lines  and  building 
equipment. 

Now  with  the  growing  promise  of  a 
dawning  V-J  Day,  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration is  making  postwar  plans  with, 
briefly,  these  objectives  in  mind:  Electric 
service  to  all  rural  people  and  full  use  of 
electricity  on  the  farmstead,  for  rural  wel- 


Gateway  to  a  new  world!  Electric  lines 
carry  modern  living  to  farmsteads. 


fare,  and  in  developing  local  rural  indus- 
tries. 

To  see  how  this  expansion  can  actually 
take  place,  let's  consider  Farmer  Brown. 

Driving  home  one  night  from  an  REA 
co-op  meeting.  Farmer  Brown  reflected  on 
the  postwar  plans  for  rural  electrification — 
plans  he'd  just  heard  about  that  mightilv 
concerned  men  and  women  who  v.'0uld  be 
looking  for  jobs  when  the  war  was  won. 

For  a  moment  as  he  rode  along,  he 
thought  he  could  see  in  the  frost)-  moon- 
light an  army  of  servicemen  and  women 
who  disappeared  at  the  dip  in  the  road  and 
came  into  view  again  on  the  opposite  slope 
dressed  as  workers — as  plumbers,  electri- 
cians, welders,  machine  operators,  stenog- 
raphers, clerks,  salesmen,  engineers. 

More  than  a  million  workers,  working  a 
year  would  be  needed  to  carry  out  the  post- 
war plans  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration. And  that — as  the  speaker  of 
the  meeting  had  pointed  out  to  Farmer 
Brown's  co-op  group — was  just  a  bvproduct 
of  the  larger  plan  to  bring  electricit)-  to  mil- 
lions of  rural  dwellers.  REA  planned  to 
invest  about  a  half  billion  dollars  for  the 
next  few  years,  he  said. 

The  United  States  needed  such  an  invest- 
ment. Farmer  Brown,  like  many  an  Ameri- 
can, had  always  taken  for  granted  the  fre- 
quent supposition  that  his  own  Nation  was 
the  most  advanced  in  all  things  in  all  the 
world.  He  was  surprised  to  learn  that  be- 
fore World  War  II,  electrification  in  Den- 
mark had  reached  85  percent  of  the  rural 
dwellings;    in    Germany    90    percent;  in 
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Wasted,  in  back  bending  and  water  toting, 
enough  energy  to  do  a  dozen  chores. 


France  95  percent ;  and  in  Holland  nearly 
100  percent,  while  the  United  States  lagged 
behind  with  a  mere  40  percent.  Of  course, 
it  was  true  that  the  European  countries  were 
thickly  settled  while  the  rural  population  of 
the  United  States  was  scattered.  And  be- 
cause the  population  was  scattered,  it  was 
expensive  to  reach  with  electric  lines  and 
current — that  is — under  any  proht-making 
scheme. 

But  not  under  the  REA  cooperative  plan 
as  I\irmer  Brown  knew  from  experience. 

He'd  been  one  of  the  most  pigheaded  at 
first — insisting  that  no  farmer  like  him  could 
afford  electricity.  That  was  back  in  1939 
when  he  was  taking  in  little  cash  during 
the  year.  When  his  wife,  Molly,  out  of  the 
blue  one  night  said,  "Why  can't  we  have 
electricity.^"  he'd  been  irritated  at  such  a 
stupid  question.  Not  a  township  around 
had  electricity.  What  did  she  expect  him 
to  do,  pull  it  out  of  a  hat? 

But  he'd  laid  her  insistence  to  the  fact 
that  slie'd  just  been  taking  care  of  her  sister 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  where  folks 
had  electricity,  and  then  she  had  come  back 
to  look  after  their  son's  wife  in  the  old  farm 
house  with  the  coal  stove,  oil  lamps,  and 
outdoor  pump.  How  could  she  help  feeling 
the  difference  between  having  and  not  hav- 
ing.' Too,  it  had  been  the  middle  of  the 
night  while  they  were  wrapping  up  the  new 
pigs  to  .bring  them  into  the  house  where  it 
was  warm.    He  hadn't  answered  her. 

Not  until  the  next  morning  when  she 
asked  again,  and  then  he  told  her  that  it 


Saved,  by  the  use  of  electric  pump,  long 
hours  for  better  living  indoors  and  out. 

cost  money  to  string  lines  from  the  high 
lines  and  he  couldn't  afford  it. 

When  she  replied  that  the  Government 
could  build  lines  cheaply  and  all  he  had  to 
do  was  belong  to  a  cooperative,  he  said: 

"What  cooperative.''" 

"You  could  start  one,"  she  told  him. 

The  idea  had  made  him  laugh  but  it 
rankled,  too.  It  rankled  while  he  pumped 
water  for  the  stock,  sharpened  his  tools  by 
foot  treadle,  and  chopped  wood  by  hand. 
Electricity  could  save  him  thousands  of 
steps  and  a  lot  of  elbow  grease.  But  he 
couldn't  afford  it,  and  that  was  that! 

From  then  on  everything  that  happened 
seemed  to  point  up  their  lack.  Young  Bud 
came  home  from  school  after  a  particularly 
dark  day  and  complained  of  a  sick  head- 
ache from  "those  dinky  oil  lamps  at  school." 
Little  Molly  tripped  in  the  pitch  black  on 
her  way  to  the  barn  and  hurt  her  ankle. 
Along  came  the  heaviest  snowfall  of  the 
season,  and  the  chore  of  getting  water  to 
the  stock  seemed  endless. 

When  the  county  agent  came  by  one  day 
Farmer  Brown  talked  to  him.  What  was 
this  new  business  of  getting  electricity 
through  the  Government? 

This  is  what  the  county  agent  told  him: 

In  the  first  place  the  idea  was  not  new. 
It  was  based  on  the  organization  of  co- 
operatives, and  the  cooperative  movement 
was  some  hundred  years  old  embracing  100 
million  families  in  40  countries. 

Just  what  was  a  cooperative?  Farmer 
Brown  wanted  to  know.    Well,  in  this  case. 


it  would  be  a  group  of  neighboring  farmers 
and  other  rural  dwellers  banded  together 
and  incorporated.  Their  purpose  would  be 
to  supply  electricity  to  each  co-op  member 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

It  would  be  best,  the  county  agent  told 
Farmer  Brown,  to  write  to  the  REA  office 
and  in  the  meantime  to  get  a  great  many 
prospective  co-op  members  to  sign  up.  He 
advised  Farmer  Brown  to  get  signers  not 
only  in  his  own  township  but  all  around 
that  part  of  the  State — farmers  like  him- 
self who  wanted  electricity,  who  would 
agree  to  have  their  dwellings  wired,  and  to 
use  the  electricity  when  they  got  it.  The 
more  signers — folks  who  could  be  trusted 
to  stick  to  their  agreement — the  lower  the 
costs. 

Right  after  church  the  next  Sunday, 
Farmer  Brown  talked  to  his  neighbors,  but 
they  were  skeptical.  How  did  it  happen  the 
Government  could  bring  them  cheap  elec- 
tricity when  utilities  could  not?  It  would 
all  come  out  of  taxes,  they  said. 

Then  the  county  agent  brought  an  REA 
representative  to  the  schoolhouse.  Farmer 
Brown  and  his  neighbors  packed  the  hall 
to  listen. 

And  this  is  what  the  REA  man  said: 
The  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
was  set  up  for  the  express  purpose  of  bring- 
ing electricity  to  farmers.  The  first  step  for 
a  community  like  Farmer  Brown's  was  to 
form  an  REA  cooperative  with  as  many 
members  as  possible.  Through  the  cooper- 
ative, the  Government  would  loan  100  per- 
cent of  the  money  needed  for  line  construc- 
tion   and,    if   necessary,    for   a  generating 


li 

Servant  to  farmers'  wives,  electricity  handles 
big  tasks  on  washday. 
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plant.  Through  the  co-op,  the  Go\ernment 
would  loan  money  for  house  wiring  and  for 
installation  of  modern  plumbing — all  at  low 
interest  rates.  Moreover,  the  REA  would 
give  the  co-op  advice  in  legal,  operational, 
and  engineering  matters. 

Again,  Farmer  Brown  and  his  neighbors 
wanted  to  know  why  the  Government  could 
help  them  to  electricit}'  cheaply  when  pri- 
vate utilities  could  not. 

First,  REA  engineers  have  worked  out 
specifications  for  line  construction  which 
make  it  possible  to  build  durable  lines  at 
about  half  the  cost  once  figured  by  private 
companies. 

Then  REA  makes  loans  over  long  periods 
of  time  at  a  low  interest  charge. 

And  cooperatives  can  usually  get  low 
wholesale  energy  rates.  Or  failing  that,  a 
co-op  may  set  up  a  generating  plant  to  pro- 
duce its  own  electricit}'. 

Finally,  REA  cooperatives  have  no  invest- 
ors demanding  money  profits. 

Even  so.  Farmer  Brown  and  his  neigh- 
bors had  lingering  in  their  minds  a  picture 
of  the  burdened  taxpayer.  Once  more  the 
REA  man  explained:  The  rural  electrifica- 
tion project  is  self-liquidating.  In  other 
words,  Uncle  Sam  loans  money  to  the  farm- 
ers but  he  gets  his  money  back  with  inter- 
est. That  clinched  the  discussion,  and 
Farmer  Brown's  communit)-  went  to  work. 
They  talked  with  the  editor  of  the  weekly 
newspaper  who  promised  to  push  the  cam- 
paign. They  sought  help  from  all  the  lead- 
ers in  the  townships  roundabout.  They  ran 
a  contest  and  offered  prizes  for  the  township 
that  could  collect  the  most  signers.  The 
school  children  wrote  essays  on  the  advan- 
tages of  electricit)'.  The  women  discussed 
the  pamphlets  that  came  from  REA  and  in 
the  end  knew  more  of  the  pros  and  cons 
than  some  of  their  menfolk. 

Finally  the  co-op  was  formed  with  a 
board  of  directors  duly  elected  and  a  man- 
ager appointed.  Then  for  a  while  trouble 
set  in.  Fred — the  most  popular  man  in  the 
county — got  the  job  as  manager  because  the 
board  thought  he'd  get  along  with  everyone. 
They  soon  found  out  that  wasn't  enough.  A 
manager  needed  organizing  abilit}-. 

Fortunately,  Fred  saw  for  himself  that  the 
work  was  too  much  for  him,  and  he  gave 
up  the  job  to  a  more  capable  man. 

Then  they  had  trouble  with  legislation. 
Down  in  the  State  capitol,  someone  pro- 
posed a  bill  that  would  have  divided  the 
State  among  seven  utility  companies.  Farmer 
Brown  and  his  neighbors  soon  learned  what 


that  would  mean.  "Cream-skimming,"  the 
REA  man  called  it.  High  lines  would  travel 
the  main  highways  and  reach  into  the  more 
thickly  settled  areas  close  by.  The  rest  of 
the  rural  dwellers  beyond  the  fringe  would 
be  obligated  to  pay  prohibitive  prices  for 
electricit}-  or  continue  to  struggle  along  in 
an  oil-lamp  civilization.  The  bad  part  was 
that  the  legislators  thought  the  farmers  fa- 
vored the  bill. 

But  again  fortune  smiled.  The  legisla- 
tors adjourned  before  the  bill  came  up  for 
vote,  and  in  the  following  interim  Farmer 
Brown  and  the  rest  of  the  co-op  members 
rustled  up  letters  and  petitions.  \^''eekly 
papers  published  editorials.  In  the  end  the 
bill  died  a  natural  death. 

From  then  on  construction  moved  swiftly. 
Many  of  the  farmers  earned  a  part  of  their 
costs  by  doing  the  jobs  that  required  hard 
work  but  no  particular  skill  or  training. 
They  dug  holes  for  setting  the  electric  poles, 
trimmed  branches,  cleared  out  underbrush, 
and   felled   trees   along   the  right-of-way. 

Then  one  night  Farmer  Brown  was  in 
the  cellar  sorting  potatoes  by  the  dim  glow 
of  a  lantern  when  someone  knocked  on  the 
window  and  yelled  down. 

"You'll  ruin  your  eyes.  Why  don't  you 
turn  on  the  electric  lights." 

"Wish  I  could."  Farmer  Brown  shouted 
back  good-naturedly. 

"Don't  wish,  man.    Press  the  button." 

That's  how  Farmer  Brown  learned  that 


electricit}-  had  at  last  come  to  his  farm.  He 
and  his  family  were  soon  used  to  the  con- 
Aenience,  taking  it  prett}'  much  for  granted. 
His  wife  grew  accustomed  to  her  washing 
machine,  her  electric  iron,  refrigerator,  and 
electric  sweeper.  He  became  used  to  hitch- 
ing up  a  motor  to  cut  his  ensilage,  chop  his 
wood,  grind  the  corn,  sharpen  his  tools.  His 
daughter  took  it  for  granted  that  each  year 
she  would  make  about  S75  raising  plants  in 
her  hotbed. 

The  electric  milker  and  milk  cooler  had 
helped  him  sell  more  and  better  milk  at  a 
time  when  it  was  desperately  needed.  Bright 
lights  in  the  barnyard  made  it  possible  for 
him  to  store  his  crops  at  night.  A  lighted 
hen  house  had  increased  egg  laying  when 
prices  were  high.  A  brooder  had  protected 
baby  chicks.  Best  of  all.  he  decided,  was 
the  water — fountains  at  every  cow  stanchion, 
troughs  in  the  pasture.  Hours  of  pumping 
and  miles  of  steps  saved  just  in  watering 
the  stock  alone. 

Yes,  the  co-op  speaker  had  been  right 
when  he  said  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration would  invest  a  little  more  than  half 
a  billion  dollars  to  bring  electricit}'  to 
rural  areas.  Invest  was  the  exact  word. 
Farmer  Brown  decided.  Multiply  his  own 
young  folks  by  millions  and  his  own  com- 
munit}- by  thousands  all  over  the  United 
States,  and  the  money  loaned  would  bring 
back  to  a  Nation  returns  far  greater  than 
anv  dollar  sign  could  convey. 


Away  with  farmyard  blackouts!  One  bright  light  can  do  much  to  discourage  unwelcome 
prowlers  and  prevent  sprained  ankles. 
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How  much  consumer  goods? 


Here  are  facts  about  amounts  and 
kinds  of  commodities  that  will  be 
finding  their  way  back  to  the  retail 
market  during  the  next  few  months. 


•  "The  War  Production  Board  is  relaxing 
and  canceling  its  wartime  controls  as  speed- 
ily as  the  one-front  war  will  permit.  This 
does  not  mean,  however,  that  .  .  .  the  Amer- 
ican public  can  expect  to  see  store  shelves 
stocked   with   civilian    items  immediately." 

Many  consumers  realize  that  these  words 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  WPB  make  sense. 
Of  course,  you  can't  expect  factories  that 
have  been  making  radar  equipment  to  pro- 
duce within  4  months  after  V-E  Day  enough 
radio  parts  to  stock  the  shelves  of  retail 
stores  and  repair  shops.  Of  course,  you 
can't  expect  to  walk  into  the  local  depart- 
ment store  and  spend  pleasant  hours  wan- 
dering through  the  various  sections  deciding 
which  of  the  many  commodities  to  buy. 

Yet  consumers — denied  for  almost  3 
years  of  their  inalienable  right  to  purchase 
whatever  their  pocketbooks  could  bear — had, 
emotionally  at  least,  placed  considerable 
hope  in  V-E  Day  and  the  flood  of  goods 
and  services  which  would  flow  from  that 
overwhelming  victory.  And  now  that  this 
restocking  of  consumer  durable  goods  has 
not  happened  as  quickly  and  as  thoroughly 
as  they  had  hoped  civilians  want  to  know 
ivhy:  they  want  to  know  ivhat  they  can 
realistically  expect;  and  they  want  to  know 
ii'hen  they  can  recapture  completely  the 
freedom  to  consume. 

The  ""brave  new"  postwar  world  has  not 
materialized  nor  has  the  return  to  "nor- 
malcy" been  particularly  noticeable.  The  dis- 
locations of  materials  and  manpower  caused 
by  more  than  3  years  of  war  cannot  be  re- 
shuffled overnight.  Certain  materials  will 
remain  absent  from  civilian  supplies  as  long 
as  there  is  a  war,  even  as  certain  labor  pools 
will  have  to  stick  to  the  war  job  as  long  as 
there  is  a  war  job  to  do. 

Yet,  within  these  limitations,  production 
and  distribution  of  small  quantities  of  cer- 
tain types  of  consumer  durable  goods  are 
going  forward.  Alarm  clocks,  razor  blades, 
electric    toasters,     cameras,     bicycles,  de- 


mountable wooden  furniture,  beds  and  bed- 
springs,  sewing  machines,  electric  fans  and 
irons,  aluminum  utensils,  carpet  sweepers, 
table  flatware,  ranges,  and  automobiles  are 
in  production  after  a  lapse,  in  some  cases, 
of  more  than  3  years.  In  addition,  some  of 
these  products  will  actually  appear  on  retail 
shelves  by  the  end  of  September;  there  will 
be  more  by  December;  and  by  summer  of 
next  year  the  supplies  of  some  items  will 
begin  to  move  normally  into  retail  channels. 
Supplies  of  many  others,  however,  will  con- 
tinue small  in  relation  both  to  prewar  pro- 
duction and  postwar  demands. 

So  long  as  there  is  an  American  Army 
waging  war  there  will  have  to  be  produc- 
tion as  well  as  distribution  controls  over 
many  items  desired  by  the  American  people. 
Items  over  which  all  Government  produc- 
tion controls  have  been  removed  may  still 
have  to  be  rationed  among  essential  users — 
and  only  a  few  civilians  will  be  considered 
as  essential  users. 

On  the  other  commodities  from  which 
both  production  and  distribution  controls 
have  been  completely  removed  there  still 
won't  be  enough  within  the  next  6  months 
to  take  care  of  the  consumer  who  wants 
merely  to  replace  and  the  one  who  wants 
to  acquire  for  the  first  time.  So  long  as  the 
supplies  of  all  goods  do  not  meet  prewar 
figures  the  ordinary  consumer  had  better  de- 
velop resistance  to  glittering,  shiny  new 
equipment. 

The  housewife  who  has  a  sewing  machine 
or  a  vacuum  cleaner  had  better  stay  out  of 
the  market  so  that  the  housewife  who 
doesn't  have  these  adjuncts  to  modern  liv- 
ing may  buy  them  as  they  roll  off  the  fac- 
tory line.  Effective  voluntary  conservation 
of  what  is  already  in  American  homes  com- 


bined with  voluntary  rationing  among  con- 
sumers will  permit  healthier  recon\ersion 
and  more  gradual  and  sounder  fulfillment  of 
public  needs  as  well  as  dreamed-of  luxuries. 
No  group — Government,  industry,  trade,  or 
consumer — wants  to  see  a  mad  scramble. 
Such  a  scramble  would  only  lead  to  false 
values  and  spiraling  inflation. 

A  small,  but  important,  example  can  be 
found  in  the  recent  soap  news  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  By  requiring  soap 
manufacturers  to  revise  their  formulas  for 
"heavy  duty"  laundry-types  of  granulated 
and  flake  soaps,  the  USDA  expects  civilians 
to  receive  100  million  pounds  more  of  these 
soaps  during  the  coming  year  than  they 
would  have  received  under  the  old  formulas. 
This  additional  soap  will  mean  the  difl^er- 
ence  between  a  "shortage"  and  "enough." 
But  if  consumers  rush  to  the  stores  and  buy 
up  more  than  their  current  needs  the  cry  of 
"shortage"  will  ring  loud.  The  basic  obli- 
gation of  one  consumer  to  another  is  to  buy 
thoughtfully  and  only  to  satisfy  need. 

What,  How  Much,  and  When 

Remembering  that  war  and  reconstruction 
are  still  the  determining  factors  in  produc- 
tion of  civilian  goods,  and  remembering,  too, 
that  it  takes  time  to  switch  completely  the 
operation  of  a  factory,  to  find  the  workers 
and  the  scattered  materials,  and  to  fill  the 
empty  pipe  lines  leading  from  manufacturers 
to  wholesalers,  jobbers,  and  contractors  be- 
fore the  supply  can  come  tumbling  out  on 
retail  shelves,  consumers  may  take  comfort 
in  the  recent  revocation  by  the  WPB  of 
some  war-time  controls. 
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During  the  1-week  period  from  July  16 
to  July  21,  fifteen  limitation  orders,  sched- 
ules, and  directions  were  revoked,  affecting 
such  consumer  goods  as  domestic  sewint; 
machines,  furniture  and  furniture  parts,  and 
new-type  railroad  cars.  Earlier,  controls 
over  the  manufacture  of  bedsprings,  studio 
couches,  and  inner  spring  mattresses  had 
been  removed;  still  earlier  the  limitation 
orders  on  the  manufacture  and  distribution 
of  table  flatware  and  on  enamelware  were 
lifted.  On  May  22,  bicycle  manufacturers 
were  allowed  to  resume  production  of  pre- 
war models,  and  on  June  20  automobile 
manufacturers  were  given  their  ceilings  for 
production  during  the  last  half  of  1945  and 
the  first  half  of  1946.  For  other  commodi- 
ties— domestic  washing  machines  and  do- 
mestic mechanical  refrigerators — additional 
priorities  assistance  for  the  third-quarter 
production  were  given  manufacturers. 

But  for  each  of  the  commodities  removed 
from  controls  or  given  priority  assistance 
there  were  certain  factors  limiting  all-out 
production.  The  shortage  of  container 
board  and  textiles,  for  instance,  will  put 
kinks  in  full  production  of  vacuum  clean- 
ers. Shortages  of  protective  finishes,  var- 
nishes, lacquers,  and  paint  will  take  their 
toll  in  lower-than-demand  supplies  of  re- 
frigerators, irons,  washing  machines,  and 
stoves.  Of  course,  for  some  of  these  short- 
ages manufacturers  have  found  efficient  sub- 
stitutes. So  that  although  there  has  been  a 
70-percent  drop  in  available  supplies  of  pig 
tin  since  January  1,  1942,  which  precludes 
the  possibilit)'  of  releasing  any  tin  for  cur- 
rent reconversion,  automobiles  and  refriger- 
ators will  still  be  manufactured.  For  tin 
solder,  manufacturers  will  use  silver-lead 
solders  and  for  tinned  refrigerator  coils  they 
wdl  use  aluminum  refrigerator  coils  requir- 
ing no  tinning. 


There  is  enough  soap  for  essential  needs, 
but   not   enough   for   hoarding   or  waste. 


Kitchen  Statistics 

It  would  be  difficult  for  any  individual  to 
list  first  choice  of  "things-I- want-to-buy." 
But  it's  prett}'  safe  to  bet  that  a  lot  of 
dreams  of  purchases  center  in  the  kitchen, 
and  a  lot  of  kitchen  dreams  center  in  a  me- 
chanical refrigerator.  Well,  the  dream  won't 
begin  to  be  fulfilled  until  the  early  part  of 
1946.  True,  refrigerators  are  being  made — • 
265.000  domestic  mechanical  refrigerators 
have  been  authorized  by  the  'NXTB  for  the 
period  July  through  September. 

To  the  housewife  who  only  wants  one 
refrigerator,  265.000  may  seem  a  great 
amount,  but  not  if  she  realizes  that  in  the 
base  year  of  prewar  production  3.700,000 , 
were  made.  The  supply  is  actually  so  short 
and  military  and  other  noncivilian  demands 
so  great  that  the  ordinary  consumer  probably 
won't  get  any  at  all  of  those  coming  out  of 
factories  right  now.  Even,'  refrigerator 
manufactured  during  the  third  quarter  is  ex- 
pected to  be  added  to  the  frozen  stock  pile 
and  released  by  WPB  only  to  meet  military, 
hospital,  and  other  highly  essential  require- 
ments. After  all.  the  military  camp  in  the 
Pacific  needs  a  mechanical  refrigerator  to 
preserve  food  and  medical  supplies  much 
more  than  does  the  American  home. 

A  different  story  but  also  a  sad  one  can 
be  told  for  electric  ranges.  A  maximum  of 
35.000  ranges  has  been  programmed  but  the 
greater  part  is  expected  to  go  to  the  mili- 
tar}'  services,  to  housing  projects  approved 
by  the  National  Housing  Agency,  and  to  in- 
stitutions that  certify  need.  The  new  ranges 
aren't  rationed  but.  in  most  cases,  a  certifi- 
cate of  necessit)'  is  required  from  consumers. 

On  June  ^  the  WPB  limitation  order 
which,  since  May  15.  1942.  prohibited 
manufacture  of  domestic  washing  machines, 
ironers,  and  driers,  was  amended  to  permit 
resumption   of   domestic  washing  machine 


Vacuum  cleaners  will  be  coming  to  market 
in  the  spring  and  early  summer  of  next  year. 


Pots  and  pans — once  more  moving  onto 
retail    shelves,    but    not   until  December. 


production.  Manufacturers  were  given  pri- 
orities assistance  to  turn  out  350.000  wash- 
ing machines  during  the  third  quarter  of 
1945.  In  addition,  manufacturers  are  per- 
mitted to  turn  out  more  if  they  can  obtain 
the  necessary  materials  without  priorities  as- 
sistance. Estimates  of  actual  production  dur- 
ing the  third  quarter,  however,  are  for  only 
50.000  washing  machines. 

So  the  welcome  news  to  the  housewife, 
whose  family  has  increased  during  the  war, 
might  not  mean  that  the  local  household 
appliance  shop  will  be  able  to  supply  her 
with  the  washing  machine  she  wants  this 
month  I  Perhaps  by  the  end  of  the  year  a 
Few  washing  machines  will  be  available,  but 
it  will  be  the  spring  of  1946  before  wash- 
ing machines  appear  in  any  quantit\-.  and 
even  this  quantit)-  will  be  small  in  compari- 
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son  with  the  2  milhon  produced  during  the 
peak  prewar  years. 

As  a  result  of  the  revocation,  June  11, 
1945,  of  the  order  prohibiting  production 
of  domestic  vacuum  cleaners,  manufactur- 
ers will  again  take  up  production  but,  since 
there  is  a  continuing  scarcity  of  textiles  and 
some  other  important  materials,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  production  will  reach  only  about 
40,000  during  the  current  period.  Vacuum 
cleaners,  in  any  quantities,  won't  appear  un- 
til the  late  spring  or  early  summer  of  1946, 
and  it  will  be  some  time  after  that  before 
the  1940  rate  of  1,903,000  cleaners  can  be 
reached. 

By  summer  of  1946  sewing  machines 
ought  to  be  appearing  in  retail  stores,  with 
the  experts  counting  on  about  10,000  dur- 
ing the  current  production  period  and  more 
as  the  bottlenecks  in  material  shortages  are 
gradually  removed.  But  the  1941  rate  of 
800,000  machines  won't  be  reached  before 
the  latter  part  of  1946. 

Production  controls  have  also  been  taken 
off  of  electric  irons  and  WPB  has  given  pri- 
orities assistance  for  the  manufacture  of  ap- 
proximately ^00,000  irons  during  the  third 
quarter.  If  manufacturers  want  to  exceed 
this  number  they  will  have  to  do  so  without 
the  help  of  priority  ratings  on  important 
materials  and  parts. 

Since  an  estimated  total  of  1,076,000  elec- 
tric irons  were  produced  during  the  first  half 
of  1945,  it's  safe  to  assume  that  by  early 
next  year  housewives  will  be  finding  irons 
in  retail  stores.  S=:it,  again,  a  comparison 
with  the  normal  prewar  production  of  5  mil- 
lion irons  casts  a  shadow  over  what  at  first 
looks  like  a  bright  picture. 

WPB  expects  that  by  the  last  quarter  of 
1945  somewhere  between  25,000  to  50,000 
electric  toasters  of  all  types  will  be  available 
and  consumers  should  be  able  to  take  care 
of  most  of  their  needs  for  this  commodity 
by  the  spring  of  1946.  Assistance  to  manu- 
facturers to  produce  about  75,000  bicycles 
of  prewar  specifications  during  July,  August, 
and  September  should  mean  that  by  the  first 
few  months  of  1946  bicycles  will  be  appear- 
ing in  quantity  at  the  retail  level.  It  might 
even  be  possible  to  make  a  long-wished-for 
bicycle  the  Christmas  present  for  one  mem- 
ber of  the  family. 

And  if  the  consumer  Is  hard  put  to  it  for 
a  Christmas  present  for  Uncle  George  there 
will  be  alarm  clocks  in  the  stores  by  Christ- 
mas shopping  time.  But,  unless  Uncle 
George  is  a  worker  who  can't  get  up  with- 
out an  alarm,  maybe  some  war  stamps  would 
be  more  appropriate. 


Durmg  the  critical  third  quarter  period 
of  1945  production,  when  many  manufac- 
turers will  for  the  first  time  in  3  years  pro- 
duce once  more  their  peacetime  consumer 
durable  items,  other  goods  in  addition  to 
those  already  mentioned  are  expected  to  be 
turned  out.  For  instance,  priority  assistance 
has  been  granted  for  the  manufacture  of 
120,000  dozen  galvanized  garbage  cans,  for 
6  million  dollars'  worth  of  enamelware,  for 
400,000  baby  carriages,  for  75,000  ice 
boxes,  for  9S0,000  razor  blades,  and  for  20 
million  dollars'  worth  of  bedding,  including 
dual-purpose  sleeping  equipment,  box  and 
crib  springs,  metal  beds,  inner  spring  mat- 
tresses, and  bedsprings.  During  this  third 
quarter,  cameras — about  15  percent  of  the 
number  of  cameras  produced  in  1941 — will 
be  available  and  during  the  last  quarter  of 
this  year  manufacturers  expect  to  turn  out 
about  25  percent  of  the  number  of  carpet 
sweepers  they  produced  in  their  peak  pre- 
war year.  Approximately  33V2  million 
pieces  of  table  flatware  and  hollow  ware, 
produced  in  the  third  quarter,  will  be  avail- 
able to  civilians.  But  although  restrictions 
have  been  lifted  on  the  production  and  sale 
of  electronic  and  radio  parts,  very  few  com- 
plete radios  and  combination  radio-phono- 
graphs will  be  sold  to  civilians,  until  next 
year. 

Of  course,  every  housekeeper  wants  to 
know  when  she'll  be  able  to  buy  DDT  for 
use  in  her  home.  And  no  one  knows  just 
when.  It's  true  that  for  the  first  time  since 
its  discovery  DDT  will  be  made  available  to 
civilians.  But  in  the  next  breath  we  learn 
that  "civilian"  means  hospital  supervisors, 
public  health  officials,  and  certified  farmers 
in  serious  need  of  it.  So  long  as  the  mili- 
tary in  any  phase  of  its  work  needs  DDT 
for  the  control  of  insects,  the  civilian  at 
home  will  have  to  be  content  with  the  in- 
sect sprays  they've  been  using. 

How  Much  and  How  Different? 

The  next  thing  the  consumer  wants  to 
know  is:  Will  the  new  goods  coming  off  the 
production  lines  be  very  different  from  the 
prewar  models  and  will  I  be  able  to  afford 
them  } 

Enthusiastic  copy  writers  have  done  a 
thorough  job  of  stirring  the  imagination  of 
consumers  about  the  postwar  dream  world 
where  the  many  industrial  developments  of 
the  war  will  be  turned  into  peacetime  goods. 
It  is  true  that  the  scientific  developments 
produced  as  a  result  of  war  stimulation  will 
eventually  be  adopted  into  every  line  of  con- 
sumer goods,  but  it  is  not  true  that  the  first 
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Even  youngsters  know  that  a  bicycle  tor 
Christmas  this  year  is  a  possibility. 

models  coming  out  of  factories  today  will 
be  anywhere  near  the  future  "postwar" 
model.  Manufacturers  are  trying  to  produce 
commodities  that  will  answer  the  urgent 
needs  of  consumers  right  now;  they  are  try- 
ing to  get  something  out  in  spite  of  all 
kinds  of  material  and  component  shortages. 
It  will  be  some  time  before  the  discoveries 
of  the  laboratory  can  be  translated  into  sig- 
nificantly improved  commodities. 

The  1945  and  early  1946  models  will,  of 
course,  be  different  from  the  1940  and  1941 
models.  They  will  be  different  because 
manufacturers  won't  be  able  to  get  and  use 
the  same  materials  in  the  same  quantities  as 
they  did  before  the  war.  Substitutions  will 
be  made.  In  some  cases,  such  as  in  clocks, 
refrigerators,  and  stoves,  the  1945  model 
will  be  quite  simple,  with  few  "extra"  fea- 
tures, and  fewer  decorations. 

As  for  the  cost  to  consumers,  the  latest 
word  is  that  for  all  items  where  production 
is  not  sufficient  to  reduce  or  completely  sat- 
isfy the  huge  pent-up  demands,  price  con- 
trols will  be  in  efl^ect.  Firm  ceilings  will  be 
placed  on  such  important  consumer  goods  as 
automobiles,  electric  household  refrigerators, 
vacuum  cleaners,  and  home  radio  sets.  These 
are  the  commodities  in  shortest  supply  and 
heaviest  demand  and  these  will  have  ceil- 
ings in  order  to  prevent  ruinous  inflation. 

Consumers  can  help  to  keep  these  ceilings 
firm  by  not  buying  the  new  models  unless 
and  until  they  need  them.  The  watchword 
for  the  rest  of  1945  and  1946  is  still:  Con- 
serve what  you  have — buy  only  what  you 
need. 
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last  minute  reports 

from  U.  S.  Government  Agencies 


Problems  of  peace  were  considered  at  the 
Third  Inter-American  Conference  on  Agri- 
culture. Delegates  from  Western  hfemi- 
sphere  countries  met  at  Caracas,  Venezuela, 
July  24  to  August  7,  to  try  to  find  ways 
to  use  the  vast  food  and  fiber  resources  of 
the  Americas  for  the  good  of  all  people. 

To  provide  higher  living  standards  for 
the  people  involves  more  than  just  working 
out  who  Is  going  to  produce  what  after  the 
war.  Friendly  governments  are  now  think- 
ing in  terms  of  hemisphere  use  as  well  as 
production.  Individual  countries  are  con- 
sidering means  by  which  they  can  provide 
a  better  diet  for  their  people.  One  way  is 
TO  channel  abundant  foods  to  persons  who. 
do  not  have  the  money  to  buy  them. 

Wartime  food  discoveries  entered  in  the 
discussions  at  Caracas.  New  discoveries  In 
handling,  processing,  and  packaging  food 
will  have  a  direct  bearing  on  foods  we  get 
here  in  this  country. 

Consumers  in  the  United  States  want 
coffee,  bananas,  and  other  products  that 
our  neighbors  to  the  South  produce.  They, 
In  turn,  can  use  articles  we  manufacture  In 
the  United  States.  Fair  exchange  means 
better  economic  conditions  here  and  there. 

The  Conference  In  Caracas  opened  on 
the  I  62d  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Simon 
Bolivar,  the  great  liberator  of  South  Amer- 
ica. It  was  fitting  that  on  that  date  the  na- 
tions of  North,  South,  and  Central  America 
met  to  plan  for  peace. 

Sugar  is  scarce — but  that's  not  news  if 
you  have  recently  tried  to  spend  your  sugar 
stamp.  Stocks  are  at  very  low  levels  and 
consumers  are  largely  depending  on  current 
production  for  sugar. 

The  Cuban  crop  is  short  because  of  se- 
vere drought.  The  sugar  beet  crop  in  the 
United  States,  though  larger  than  the  crop 
last  year,  is  below  prewar  levels.  And  there 
will  be  no  sugar  from  the  Philippines  in 
1945;  perhaps  very  little  in  1946. 

The  situation  Is  not  a  happy  one  for  I  945, 
and  looking  ahead  there  Isn't  much  relief 
In  sight  for  the  first  half  of  1  946. 

Consumers  can  help  by  "using  with  care," 
canning  with  less  sugar,  and  using  substi- 
tutes whenever  practical. 

The  meat  picture  Is  a  il++le  brighter.  Not 

that  the  over-all  supply  is  larger  but  dis- 
tribution is  better  and  more  meat  is  moving 
to  city  consumers.  This  is  partly  due  to 
limitations  on  nonfederally  inspected  plants 
and  partly  to  a  reduction  in  Government 
buying.  Nonfederally  Inspected  meat  is  not 
allowed  to  move  across  State  lines,  there- 


fore, it  Is  not  available  for  civilian  Interstate 
trade  or  Government  purchase.  Limitations 
on  nonfederally  inspected  plants  have  in- 
creased the  amount  of  meat  channeled 
through  federally  inspected  plants,  and  as 
the  Government  has  reduced  its  purchases 
of  this  meat,  more  has  become  available  for 
folks  in  the  city. 

Nine  out  of  ten  accidents  might  be  pre- 
vented by  intelligent  foresight  and  action, 
if  every  person  understood  how  important 
the  job  is,  according  to  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Anderson.  The  total  cost  to  agri- 
culture for  all  farm  accidents  is  about  I 
billion  dollars  each  year.  To  do  our  best 
to  eliminate  risk,  we  must  make  a  careful 
check  of  the  hazards  in  our  homes  and  on 
our  farms.  We  must  learn  safety  and  teach 
it  to  our  families. 

The  civilian  jeep — the  peacetime  four- 
wheel-drive  counterpart  of  the  military 
jeep  has  been  provided  with  a  dollar-and- 
cent  celling  price  by  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration.  The  retail  celling  price  is 
$1,090,  f.o.b.  Toledo,  Ohio,  plus  taxes  and 
the  customary  trade  additions  for  trans- 
portation, handling,  and  optional  equip- 
ment. "This  ceiling  price  is  somewhat  higher 
than  the  prewar  selling  price  of  light  pas- 
senger cars,  because  the  civilian  jeep  basi- 
cally Is  not  a  light  passenger  car  but  rather 
a  four-wheel-drive  '/2-ton  truck  designed 
for  utility  trucking  and  farm  and  country 
use,"  says  CPA. 

"If  we  were  to  have  soap  rationing,  It 

would  be  necessary  for  me,  as  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  to  authorize  it,"  Clinton  P. 
Anderson  said,  "and  I  do  not  plan  to  Issue 
such  authorization.  Operation  of  a  soap 
rationing  program  Is  just  too  great  a  prob- 
lem to  undertake  now.  It  would  be  a  little 
easier  on  all  of  us  if  people  would  buy 
sensibly,  buying  only  what  is  needed,  In- 
stead of  starting  runs  on. scarce  stocks.  Sup- 
plies will  continue  to  flow  to  retail  outlets, 
so  let's  buy  what  we  want  as  we  need  It." 

More  soap  will  be  available  to  civilians 
as  the  result  of  a  recent  order  of  the  USDA. 
The  order  will  increase  U.  S.  production  of 
household  "heavy  duty"  laundry-type  soaps 
10  percent  (100,000,000  pounds),  by  re- 
quiring manufacturers  to  use  additional 
quantities  of  water-softening  "builder"  ma- 
terials In  their  products.  And  military  re- 
quirements for  soap  will  be  lower  during 
the  coming  6  months,  thus  making  it  unnec- 
essary to  reduce  further  the  quotas  of  fats 
available  for  the  manufacture  of  civilian 
soaps.  These  facts  should  persuade  home- 
makers  to  discontinue  the  practice  of  raid- 
ing the  shelves  of  stores  as  soon  as  a  new 


shipment  of  soap  arrives.  Some  have  been 
doing  this  because  they  fear  soap  rationing. 
But  such  fears  are  unfounded  according  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Homemakers  need  no  longer  scrimp  on 
spuds.  A  big  crop,  known  as  Intermediate 
to  distinguish  it  from  early  and  late  crops, 
is  now  being  harvested — about  30.5  million 
bushels.  These  intermediate  potatoes  are 
of  good  quality  and  are  not  nearly  so  per- 
ishable as  early  crop  potatoes.  They  do  not, 
however,  keep  as  well  as  the  fall  varieties. 

The  principal  producing  areas  for  "Inter- 
mediates" are  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  and  the 
States  of  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  New 
Jersey,  Colorado,  Nebraska,  Texas,  and 
Kansas.  As  the  peak  movement  of  the  total 
1945  crop  is  expected  In  September,  taters 
ought  to-be  a  good  buy  now. 

Potatoes  also  are  a  good  energy  food. 
They  contain  vitamins  B  and  C,  Iron  and 
other  minerals,  and  starch.  For  tips  on  get- 
ting the  most  good  from  potatoes,  write 
to  the  Office  of  Information,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
and  ask  for  folder  AWI-85,  "Potatoes  in 
Popular  Ways." 

Food  Pools  in  local  communities  provide 
an  outlet  for  excess  garden  production.  Paul 
C.  Stark,  Director  of  hlome  Food  Supply  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  has 
asked  that  civlc-mlnded  persons  be  enlisted 
in  carrying  out  a  community  food  pool  pro- 
gram so  as  to  make  maximum  use  of  home- 
grown foods. 

Swap  with  your  neighbors  the  Victory 
Garden  produce  you  do  not  need  for  the 
family  supply.  Or  donate  part  of  your 
"crop"  to  charitable  institutions.  Natural 
food  pool  centers  are  the  community  can- 
ning projects  where  vegetables  can  be  put 
up  for  assignment  to  school  lunch  programs, 
local  charities,  or  other  worthy  causes. 

If  your  community  does  not  have  a  food 
pool,  why  not  help  to  organize  one  in  order 
to  make  sure  that  no  food  Is  wasted? 

A  tomato  aspic  salad  is  colorful,  tempt- 
ing, and  can  help  meet  the  day's  vitamin 
needs.  It  also  is  easy  on  the  ration  points 
because  canned  tomato  juice  from  which 
it  can  be  easily  made  is  now  point  free. 
And  for  variety,  use  tomato  juice  in  cock- 
tails, soups,  and  sauces. 

Other  juices  rich  in  vitamin  C  and  which 
now  have  zero  ration  point  values  are 
grapefruit  juice  and  blended  (grapefruit 
and  orange)  juice.  These,  and  mixed  vege- 
table juice  which  also  may  be  had  without 
ration  points,  are  good,  morning,  noon,  and 
night. 
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tures  with  eyes  and  hands  were  understood 
by  the  purchaser,  indicating  that  it  might 
be  difficult  to  put  anything  over  on  the  "tele 
tele"  customer. 


Bare  Feet 

Bed  covers  too  short  to  cover  a  sleeper's 
feet  on  a  chilly  night  are  likely  to  be  charged 
with  "incompatibility."  Short  covers  are  not 
only  uncomfortable  but  they  wear  out  sooner 
than  those  of  the  right  size.  Sheets  should 
be  at  least  a  yard  longer  and  wider  than  the 
mattress,  to  tuck  in  well.  To  enlarge  a 
sheet,  sew  on  a  strip  of  old  sheeting  or  new 
preshrunk  muslin.  Make  a  flat-fell  seam. 
Blankets  may  be  lengthened  with  outing 
cloth,  good  parts  of  a  worn  blanket,  or 
even  sheeting. 


Remote  Control  Shoppers 

Will  the  housewife  of  the  future  be  able 
to  select  her  purchases  without  stirring  from 
her  home?  According  to  some,  television 
views  will  give  the  purchaser-by-mail  an 
added  check  on  what  she  is  buying.  In  a 
recent  commercial  experiment  it  was  re- 
ported that  a  housewife  in  an  isolated  home 
in  Greenwich,  Conn.,  looked  over  a  number 
of  articles  of  New  York  merchandise  dis- 
played in  a  Madison  Avenue  showroom,  30 
miles  away.  She  selected  one  of  two  coffee- 
makers  of  different  types  as  easily  as  If  she 
had  been  in  the  New  York  showroom  han- 
dling the  articles  themselves.     Sik-nt  ees- 


Short  and  Far  Between 

The  belle  of  the  ball  usually  wears  a  long 
dress — but  not  in  Canada  during  wartime. 
It  is  "not  done"  there,  because  for  2  years 
the  Wartime  Prices  and  Trade  Board  has 
forbidden  the  "manufacture  for  sale"  of 
long  dresses  except  for  brides  and  religious 
orders.  Manufacturers  who  sell  their  goods 
through  retail  stores  are  forced  to  comply 
with  the  regulation.  Individual  dressmak- 
ers and  home  dres.smakers  are  urged  to  com- 
ply, in  order  to  save  dress  materials. 

Tea  For  You 

Some  sip  punch  and  some  sip  tea!  If  it's 
tea  for  you,  you'll  probably  have  as  much 
this  year  as  last,  but  it'll  be  black.  No  green 
tea  is  being  imported. 

The  present  U.  S.  supply  of  tea  is  com- 
ing from  India  and  Ceylon.  During  prewar 
years,  large  quantities  came  from  the  Dutch 
East  Indies,  Japan,  and  China. 

All  tea — green  and  black — grows  on  the 
same  kind  of  bush.  Different  varieties  re- 
sult from  differences  in  climate,  location, 
soil,  and  methods  of  processing  the  leaves. 
Green  tea,  produced  by  checking  fermenta- 
tion after  the  leaves  are  picked,  comes  only 
from  China  and  Japan. 

For  a  Professional  Look 

Now  is  the  time  to  remodel  that  old  coat 
Knowing  some  of  the  tricks  of  the  trade 
helps  many  a  woman  to  give  a  tailor-made 
touch  to  a  coat  for  herself  or  the  children. 


For  detailed  instructions  on  how  to  go  about 
making  a  coat,  ask  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C,  for 
Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1894 — Coat  Making 
at  Home. 


Fancy  Footwear 

Many  selections  of  women's  shoes  during 
the  past  year  of  war  have  lacked  their  one- 
time variety.  Many  looked  as  much  alike 
as  the  ration  stamps  surrendered  for  them. 
But  now  it  will  be  different.  Fancy  stitch- 
ing, overlays,  lacing,  and  other  decorations 
will  again  appear  on  the  footwear  of  wo- 
men of  fashion!  The  ban  on  certain  styles 
and  decorations  of  shoes  has  now  been  lifted 
by  the  War  Production  Board. 

Week-Long  Day 

Fruits  and  vegetables  are  subject  to  aging, 
withering,  overheating,  freezing,  loss  of 
vitamins,  and  decay  after  being  harvested. 
Every  day  an  apple  or  pear  is  held  at  room 
temperature  its  storage  life  is  decreased  by 
more  than  a  week,  says  C.  O.  Bratley,  plant 
pathologist  of  the  USD  A.  At  70°  F.  ap- 
ples soften  about  twice  as  fast  as  at  50°  ;  at 
50°  about  twice  as  fast  as  at  40°  ;  and  at 
40°  about  twice  as  fast  as  at  32°.  Decay 
and  loss  of  vitamins  are  affected  in  the  same 
way  by  different  temperatures.  Research  has 
shown  that  proper  control  of  temperatures 
can  keep  spoilage  at  a  minimum. 


LISTEN  TO  CONSUMER  TIME 

Every  Saturday — Coast  to  Coast 

over  N.B.G.       12:15  p.  m.  EWT 

11:15  a.  m.  CWT 

10:  (5  a.  m.  MWT 

9:15  a.  m.  PWT 

Dramatiia+ions,   interviews,    questions   and  answers 
on  consumer  problems.    Tune  in. 
Brought  to  you  by  the 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
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Woman's  work  is  never  done 


•  Everyone  helped,  each  in  his  or  her  own 

way,  to  make  our  Victory.  Sacrifices  there 
were  aplenty.  Tlie  milhons  of  men  and 
women  in  service  gave  everything  from  years 
of  time  and  etTort  to  their  lives.  Those  who 
backed  them  up  at  home  worked  long  hours 
in  factories,  on  the  farm,  in  offices.  They 
sailed  the  ships,  ran  the  trains,  and  processed 
the  food.  They  kept  the  homes  of  the  Na- 
tion intact. 

And  in  doing  this  job  all  of  us  learned 
a  lot  more  about  working  together  for  a 
common  cause.  We  found  we  could  get 
more  done  as  a  group,  pitching  in  and  going 
to  work. 

Women's  organizations  across  the  Nation 
did  a  magnificent  job.  From  the  great  na- 
tional federations  or  associations  of  clubs  to 
the  smallest  sewing  circle,  women  organized 
to  do  what  they  could  in  their  own  com- 
munity to  help  that  community  in  helping 
win  the  war.  They  pulled  together  at  na- 
tional, State,  and  local  levels  to  undertake 
and  accomplish  many  kinds  of  services. 

They  sold  bonds,  gave  blood,  established 
canteens  for  service  men  and  women.  They 
worked  on  nutrition  committees  to  help 
women  in  the  neighborhood  feed  their  fam- 
ilies nutritious  meals  from  war-curtailed 
food  supplies.  They  worked  together  to 
make  rationing  work  and  to  keep  price  ceil- 
ings; they  organized  nurseries  for  babies  of 
war-working  mothers  and  carried  out  scores 
of  educational  programs  that  helped  to  build 
and  k«ep  our  Nation  strong. 

All  this  was  done  with  one  objective — 
j*Wcf<5ty.    Now  Victory  is  ours.    But  that 


does  not  mean  the  job  is  done.  The  objec- 
tive of  Victory  was  to  obtain  opportunity  for 
a  peaceful  and  secure  and  free  life.  But 
peace,  security  and  freedom  do  not  flow  out 
of  an  armed  Victory.  Keeping  the  peace  is 
an  action  job.  A  better  life  made  from  the 
best  use  and  distribution  of  our  country's 
resources  doesn't  just  happen.  It  must  be 
planned  and  worked  for.  And  freedom  lives 
only  by  continuing  education  in  the  elements 
of  its  values  and  responsibilities. 

This  means  that,  although  the  war  work 
which  women's  organizations  did  is  brought 
to  a  triumphant  end,  the  work  of  winning 
the  peace  is  just  begun.  There  are  many 
peacetime  programs  that  can  be  launched 
at  once  by  the  women  who  mobilized  for 
war. 

During  the  war  millions  of  America's 
housewives  learned  much  about  good  nutri- 
tion but  millions  of  isolated  or  less  privi- 
leged housewives  are  still  to  be  reached  with 
practical  elementary  lessons  in  providing 
adequate  low-cost  meals  for  their  families. 
Those  who,  in  wartime,  applied  their  nutri- 
tion education  to  their  own  families  now 
have  time  to  direct  such  education  to  groups 
heretofore  not  reached.  One  way  to  do  this 
is  through  the  encouragement  of  school 
lunch  programs. 

Many  families  are  experiencing  cuts  in 
income  and  have  to  make  difficult  financial 
adjustments.  Although  wartime  controls 
have  been  beneficial  and  will  continue  to  be 
for  awhile,  it  is  well  to  remember  the 
greatest  inflation  came  2  years  after  World 
War  I.  The  effects  of  a  dreaded  inflation 
can  be  pointed  out  and  programs  to  inform 


others  of  its  perils  and  ways  to  combat  it  can 
be  initiated. 

Some  people  have  small  savings — war 
bonds  and  other  investments.  Those  who 
patriotically  asked  others  to  buy  bonds  might 
well  continue  the  thrift  education  program 
and  ask  them  to  hold  their  bonds  until  ma- 
turity, if  possible. 

It  is  an  established  fact  that  families  that 
have  a  system  of  financial  planning  get 
along  much  better  than  those  who  fail  to 
plan.  Women's  organizations  can  be  helpful 
in  interesting  adults  of  the  community  to 
take  advantage  of  consumer  education  in 
adult  vocational  educational  programs. 
Courses  can  be  made  available  through  pub- 
lic school  systems,  or  county  extension  ser- 
vice classes  can  be  conducted  as  part  of 
organization  programs. 

During  the  war  many  States  and  small 
towns  as  well  as  rural  areas  have  carried 
on  programs  in  budgeting,  good  buyman- 
ship,  meal  planning,  consumer  credit,  re- 
pairing and  rebuilding  of  household  equip- 
ment, as  well  as  various  other  courses  in 
home  management.  The  need  for  such  pro- 
grams is  always  urgent. 

Much  has  been  done  to  improve  health 
and  food  sanitation  in  the  home.  But  com- 
paratively few  of  the  people  are  aware  of 
the  assistance  local.  State,  and  Federal  gov- 
ernments furnish  to  consumers.  Studies  giv- 
ing information  on  this  subject  might  well 
be  emphasized. 

This  winter's  suff^ering  among  the  people 
of  many  war  depleted  countries  may  destroy 
some  of  the  gains  we  have  made  so  far 
toward  world  peace.  Unless  we  realize  the 
importance  of  food  in  rnamtaining  the  peace 
many  of  our  sacrifices  wilL- have  been  in 
vain.  Organized  women's  grotips  can  help 
to  create  a  better  understanding  of  the  world 
food  situation. 

American  women  have  done  a  great  job 
during  the  war  but  if  our  hopes  of  a  better 
tomorrow  are  to  be  realized  there  is  continu- 
ing work  for  them  to  do. 
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Insects  are  surrendering  on  a  wide  front — to  the  new  weapon, 
DDT.  Civilians  can  now  learn  to  use  this  war-developed  Insecticide. 


•  If  the  insects  have  an  emperor  he  is  prob- 
ably formulating  an  offer  of  unconditional 
surrender  right  now  for  his  world  is  being 
hit,  and  hit  again,  with  the  atomic  bomb  of 
DDT. 

Large  groups  have  already  surrendered  to 
this  war-developed  killer,  and  it  seems  cer- 
tain that  our  human  world-of-tomorrow, 
which  is  beginning  today,  will  greatly  bene- 
fit therefrom.  We  can  state  categorically 
that  it  will  be  a  healthier  world — and  less 
itchy.  For,  while  research  in  many  fields  of 
use  still  have  a  long  way  to  go  before  re- 
sults can  be  announced,  some  things  are 
definite:  DDT  is  death  to  fleas,  lice,  bed- 
bugs, and  mosquitoes.  That  much  even  the 
most  cautious  entomologist  will  admit.  Sci- 
entists deplore  the  growing  rumor  that  DDT 
will  create  a  superpure  world  free  from  all 
annoying,  disease-carrying  insect  life.  At  the 
same  time  they  protest  the  mischievous  sug- 
gestion that  by  killing  the  insects  that  pol- 
linate the  fruits  and  vegetables  which  feed 
man,  and  the  animals  man  feeds  on.  DDT 
could  eventually  wipe  all  life  from  this 
planet,  leaving  it  whirling  in  space,  a  naked 
globe  without  an  amoeba  to  its  name.  The 
answer,  they  say,  will  be  somewhere  in  be- 
tween these  two,  and  a  good  deal  nearer  the 
first  than  the  last. 

Before  long  there  will  be  enough  DDT 
released  for  civilians  to  buy  in  various  forms 
and  perhaps  under  a  variety  of  names  in  re- 
tail stores,  so  let's  see  what  this  champion 
of  insecticides  is,  and  how,  when,  and  where 
we  may  safely  use  it. 

Dichloro-diphenyl-trichloroethane  or  DDT 
is  a  crystalline  solid,  practically  colorless  and 
odorless.  The  chemical  compound  was  first 
made  in  Germany  in  1874.  Apparently  no 
use  was  made  of  it  until  about  5  years  ago 
when  a  company  of  chemists  in  Switzerland 
— testing  for  a  mothproofing  agent — found 
it  had  insecticidal  powers.     In  the  fall  of 


1942  they  sent  some  of  the  material  to  their 
New  York  repjesentatives  who  turned  it 
over  to  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant 
Quarantine  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Scientists  here — spurred  on  by  the 
threat  of  louse-borne  t)'phus  and  by  the 
tragic  cost  of  malaria  on  Bataan  and  Guad- 
alcanal, and  the  shortage  of  our  standard 
insecticides  such  as  pyrethrum  and  rotenone 
— were  using  every  available  means  to  dis- 
cover some  form  of  insect  control.  Experi- 
ments with  DDT  began  at  once  at  the  Agri- 
cultural Research  Center  at  Beltsville,  Md., 
at  the  laboratory  in  Orlando,  Fla.,  at  some  of 
the  State  experiment  stations,  in  the  labora- 
tories of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
in  the  Public  Health  Service,  and  in  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Surgeon  General.  The  rest,  as 
they  say  in  biographies  of  the  great,  is  his- 
tory. We  have  all  heard  about  the  beaches 
sprayed  from  planes  before  H-hour,  so  that 
when  our  marines  splashed  ashore  they  had 
only  Japs  to  fight,  not  insects.  We  know 
how  the  t}'phus  epidemic  in  Naples  was 
brought  under  control  by  delousing  30  thou- 
sand people  a  day  with  DDT  in  powder 
form.  And  we  have  heard  of  the  aerosol 
bomb,  no  bigger  than  a  hand  grenade,  which 
released  a  fine  mist  carrying  DDT  which 
freed  pup  tents  of  mosquitoes  and  flies  al- 
most as  if  by  magic.  For  all  this  we  are 
devoutly  thankful.  And  we  honor  the  sci- 
entists who  made  the  existence  of  our  fight- 
ing men  more  endurable.  But  what  about 
peacetime  uses? 

If  Saipan  and  Okinawa  can  be  made  mos- 
quitoless  why  not  New  Jersey  and  the  Flor- 
ida everglades?  The  answer  to  that  one  is 
that  we  didn't  care  what  happened  to  vege- 
tation or  fish  or  anything  else  in  those  bat- 
tle areas.  We  were  killing  insects  to  help 
our  men  kill  Japs  and  win  the  war.  Nothing 
else  mattered.  Here  at  home,  and  in  peace- 
time the  situation  is  quite  difi^erent.  Before 


,  wholesale  spraying  and  many  other  uses  can 
have  the  blessing  of  scientists,  extensive 
experiments  now  going  on  must  be  com- 
pleted. Safeguards  must  be  set  up.  We 
must  know  how^  to  use  to  best  advantage  the 
different  forms  in  which  DDT  will  be  avail- 
able.   So  let's  get  back  to  what  we  know. 

We  know,  first  of  all,  that  a  little  goes  a 
long  way  in  whatever  form  DDT  is  used. 
Even  a  solution  containing  only  one-tenth  of 
1  percent  is  effective  in  some  cases.  Stronger 
doses  remain  effective  for  weeks. 

Flies  in  Houses,  Barns,  and  Outbuildings 

Walls  and  ceilings  sprayed  with  a  solu- 
tion of  DDT  in  kerosene  remain  deadly  for 
6  months  or  more  to  any  fly  that  lights  on 
and  crawds  over  them.  Spray  screens,  doors, 
cross  beams,  lamp  cords,  and  any  other 
fa\'orite  fly  parking  places  and  sweep  up 
your  first  batch  of  dead  flies  in  an  hour  or  so. 


Disease-carrying  lice  will  shortly  cease  to 
bother  this  Okinawa  civilian  now  being 
saturated  with  DDT  powder. 
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Death  to  flies  and  mosquitoes  comes  spouting  from  the  sprayer  Soon  this  market  in  Manila  will  be  a  death  trap  for  insects.  Spray 
as  American  soldiers  treat  a  native  dwelling  on  Okinawa.  is  applied  carefully  to  all  exposed  surfaces,  but  not  to  food. 


DDT  is  not  soluble  in  water,  so  the  crys- 
talline deposit  left  by  the  spray  may  remain 
potent  for  some  time  even  on  outside  walls. 
Barnyard  fences  and  the  walls  of  barns  and 
outhouses  can  become  mass  execution  sites 
for  flies.  The  fly  must  surrender. 

Mosquitoes 

DDT  as  applied  against  flies  will  be  ef- 
fective for  mosquitoes,  too.  But  another 
form  of  ammunition  was  developed  espe- 
cially for  them — the  aerosol  bomb.  This 
bomb  is  a  small  metal  cylinder  loaded  with 
a  mixture  of  DDT  and  pyrethrum  in  hquid 
Freon  12.  Freon  12  is  the  chemical  used  in 
many  refrigerators  and  air-conditioning 
units.  It  becomes  gas  when  released.  When 
the  valve  of  the  bomb  is  flicked  open,  the 
sudden  change  of  pressure  inside  the  bomb 
forces  the  mixture  out  through  a  small  aper- 
ture in  the  form  of  mist.  This  mist  is  more 
finely  divided  than  the  usual  spray  and  re- 
mains suspended  in  the  air  for  a  longer  time. 
In  a  matter  of  seconds,  enough  of  it  will 
come  out  of  the  bomb  to  fill  a  large  room. 
Mosquitoes  may  literally  be  killed  on  the 
wing.  More  than  16  million  of  these  bombs 
were  distributed  to  the  armed  forces  to  pro- 
tect them  against  malaria-carrying  mosquitoes. 

This  form  of  insecticidal  protection  is  not 
inexpensive.  However,  it  is  expected  that 
manufacturers  will  find  a  way  to  give  civil- 
ians the  same  kind  of  protection  at  a  price 
they  can  afford. 

Controlling  mosquitoes  at  the  source  by 
spraying  lowlands  and  swampy  areas  is  still 
in  the  experimental  stage.  We  know,  of 
course,  that  the  mosquitoes  can  be  killed,  but 
the  effect  oh  other  forms  of  life  has  not  yet 
been  determined. 


Cockroaches 

Treat  their  hiding  places  with  a  10-per- 
cent DDT  powder.  It  is  about  as  good  as 
sodium  fluoride  and  lasts  longer.  It  takes 
about  a  week  to  start  the  surrender  of  this 
species.  As  an  extra  measure  use  a  5 -per- 
cent DDT  spray  on  the  under  side  of  table 
tops,  drawers,  refrigerators,  and  shelves. 

Ants 

Use  a  5 -percent  DDT  spray  under  base- 
boards, behind  window  sills  and  frames, 
around  sinks,  and  in  bathrooms.  Apply  it 
to  table  and  chair  legs,  to  both  sides  of  pan- 
try shelves,  and  to  any  cracks  or  crevices 
leading  to  the  outside.  This  is  not  efl^ective 
for  all  types  of  ants,  but  many  of  them  can 
be  controlled  for  weeks  with  a  single  appli- 
cation of  the  spray.  Avoid  getting  the  spray 
on  food  or  dishes. 

Brown  Dog  Ticks 

This  is  the  only  species  of  tick  found  in 
large  numbers  in  homes.  It  attacks  only 
dogs,  and  carries  no  disease  to  human  be- 
ings. Apply  a  10-percent  DDT  powder  or 
5 -percent  spray  to  cracks  and  crevices  and 
floor  coverings.  The  dust  kills  the  ticks 
slowly.    So  let  it  stay  for  about  2  weeks. 

Termites 

DDT  is  a  no-quarter  adversary  when  it 
comes  to  termites  and  other  woodwork  in- 
sects. Five-percent  DDT  in  kerosene  or  as 
an  emulsion,  used  as  a  soil  poison  has  been 
found  to  be  effective  for  more  than  two 
seasons.  For  carpenter  ants,  spray  floors, 
baseboards,  and  places  where  ants  are  seen 
with  a  5 -percent  DDT  kerosene  solution. 


Fleas 

Apply  lightly  a  10-percent  DDT  powder 
next  to  the  skin  of  dogs  and  around  rat 
holes  and  runways.  Put  it  on  rugs,  on 
floors,  and  on  the  soil  that  is  visited  by 
flea-infested  animals.  One-half  pound  will 
treat  1,000  square  feet.  A  5 -percent  DDT 
kerosene  spray  may  be  used  in  place  of  the 
powder.  The  spray  may  be  used  on  top  of 
the  rugs,  too.  One  quart  is  enough  for  250 
square  feet  if  ordinary  spray  is  used. 

Clotiies  Motlis,  Silverfish,  Carpet  Beetles 

Research  on  the  proper  dilution  of  DDT 
to  be  used  on  these  destructive  pests  is  still 
in  progress.  That  means  we  haven't  quite 
got  their  number  yet,  but  it  seems  safe  to  say 
that  they,  too,  will  surrender. 

Lice 

DDT  in  powder  form  is  effective  for  both 
head  lice  and  body  lice.  A  dusting  of  10- 
percent  DDT  powder  in  the  hair  will  soon 
clear  out  the  inhabitants  there;  for  body 
lice  the  body  or  the  underwear  may  be 
dusted  thoroughly.  Every  soldier  in  our 
Army  was  issued  a  2-ounce  can  of  powder 
for  emergency  use.  Two  ounces  times  8 
million  men  (and  maybe  some  men  got 
more  than  one  package) — well,  you  can  see 
why  there  wasn't  any  DDT  left  over  for 
civilian  use.  The  surrender  of  the  louse  will 
really  be  a  great  victory — for  with  it  will  go 
the  deadly  typhus  and  relapsing  fever  which 
it  carries. 

Bedbugs 

DDT  is  the  perfect  answer  to  bedbug 
control.  Mattresses  sprayed  with  a  5 -per- 
cent DDT  spray  or  treated  with  a  10-per- 
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cent  powder  will  remain  free  of  these  loath- 
some pests  for  6  months  or  longer.  Three 
liquid  ounces  of  the  spray  is  all  that  is 
needed  for  a  full-sized  bed,  including  mat- 
tress, springs,  and  joints  in  the  bedframe. 
Force  the  spray  into  the  joints  of  the  bed- 
frame,  and  treat  both  sides  of  the  mattress, 
lightly.  After  a  few  hours  of  drying,  make 
up  the  bed  and  forget  the  whole  thing. 
There'll  be  no  odor — no  after  effects  what- 
ever, except  to  the  bugs.  If  you  use  the 
powder,  II/2  ounces  will  be  enough  to  do 
the  job.  Apply  it  lightly  in  the  same  places 
recommended  for  the  spray. 

Vegetable  Insects 

The  battle  against  plant  insects  has  such 
a  great  range,  and  is  going  forward  so  fast 
that  we  give  only  a  bulletin  of  the  present 
state  of  affairs. 

DDT  in  dust,  spray,  or  aerosol  form  is 
effective  against  some  common  garden  pests, 
including  the  principal  kinds  of  cabbage 
caterpillars,  some  kinds  of  potato  insect 
pests,  the  tomato  fruitworm,  the  pea  weevil, 
and  pea  aphid.  It  has  shown  little  or  no 
effect  against  other  vegetable  pests,  includ- 
ing the  Mexican  bean  beetle,  the  tobacco 
hornworm,  the  turnip  aphid,  the  melon 
aphid,  the  cabbage  seed-pod  weevil,  the  red 
spider  mite,  and  the  tomato  russet  mite. 

Tests  so  far  have  shown  that  low-strength 
DDT  in  dust  or  aerosol  form  does  not  harm 
most  of  the  common  vegetable  plants.  Ex- 
ceptions to  this  are  plants  of  the  squash 
and  melon  family — the  cucurbits. 

Because  DDT  is  poisonous  and  because 
one  of  its  striking  properties  is  the  length 
of  time  it  remains  active  after  application, 
entomologists  advise  caution  in  its  use. 
They  strongly  recommend  not  putting  it  on 
developed  fruits  or  vegetables  or  on  edible 
portions  of  plants.  For  instance,  don't  spray 
cabbage  after  the  center  leaves  begin  to 
form  a  small  compact  head. 

Fruit  Insects 

There  have  been  notable  surrenders  in  this 
group  of  insects — the  Japanese  beetle,  cod- 
ling moth,  oriental  fruit  moth,  rose  chafer, 
little  fire  ant,  several  kinds  of  leafhoppers 
and  sucking  bugs.  Others,  however,  are  still 
holding  out;  orchard  mites,  scale  insects, 
the  plum  curculio,  pear  psylla,  and  aphids 
or  plant  lice  are  a  few  which  haven't  been 
conquered  yet.  By  the  time  gardeners  and 
fruit  growers  need  help  in  their  private  in- 
sect wars  next  spring  specific  information  on 
some  new  uses  for  DDT  may  be  available. 


Beneficial  Insects 

At  present  entomologists  are  doing  a  lot 
of  worrying  about  honeybees.  DDT  is  harm- 
ful to  them  and  to  other  beneficial  insects, 
as  are  a  number  of  other  insecticides.  How 
and  when  to  use  DDT  for  pests  without 
disrupting  pollination  is  the  question. 

Insect-feeding  birds  have  been  killed  in 
the  course  of  some  experiments,  and  this, 
of  course,  is  highly  undesirable. 

Is  It  Poisonous? 

Yes,  DDT  is  rather  poisonous  and  al- 
though not  seriously  dangerous,  it  should 
be  treated  as  a  poison.  It  has  proved  to  be 
poisonous  to  all  warm-blooded  animals  on 
which  it  has  been  tested,  so  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  it  is  poisonous  to  humans. 
The  poisonous  effects  result  only  from  swal- 
lowing it  or  from  long  or  repeated  exposure 
to  oil  solutions  of  it  on  the  skin. 

Take  all  the  precautions  you  would  take 
for  any  other  insecticide.  See  that  it  is 
marked  with  easily  read  labels,  and  keep  the 
tightly  closed  containers  out  of  children's 
reach.  Remember  that  the  kerosene  spray  is 
inflammable  and  avoid  using  it  near  a  flame 
of  any  kind.  Remember,  too,  that  DDT 
can't  be  wiped  off  easily,  so  keep  food  well- 
covered   when  spraying  kitchen  or  pantry. 

The  powder  form  is  not  dangerous  if  used 
externally,  as  it  is  not  readily  absorbed 
through  the  skin.  If  used  accidentally  in  a 
substantial  amount  for  an  ingredient  in  cook- 
ing it  would  be  dangerous. 

Avoid  excessive  inhalation  of  the  dust 
when  you  are  working  with  it. 

Don't  use  it  on  the  cat.  Cats  lick  them- 
selves so  thoroughly  they  can  become  ill 
from  the  amount  of  powder  they  swallow. 

Don't  use  the  oil  spray  on  animals,  and 
avoid  excessive  skin  contact  with  it  yourself. 
If  contaminated  to  any  extent — by  spilling, 
for  instance — wash  the  skin  thoroughly. 

In  the  Realm  of  Possibility 

Tests  are  constantly  in  progress  on  further 
uses  for  DDT  in  various  forms.  It's  pos- 
sible that  eventually  we  may  have  paper 
bags  treated  with  DDT,  so  that  insects  will 
cut  through  only  over  their  own  dead  bodies, 
as  it  were.  But  what  effect  will  the  DDT 
in  the  bag  have  on  the  food  it  is  protecting 
from  insects.''  We  don't  have  the  answer  yet. 

The  time  may  come  when  all  wool  ma- 
terials can  be  mothproofed. 

Many  more  uses  are  in  the  realm  of  pos- 
sibility for  this  enemy  of  insects — but,  sad 
to  relate,  it  has  no  effect  on  those  guerrillas 
of  the  insect  world,  the  chiggers! 


No  fleas,  flies,  or  mo+hs  need  park  on  this 
floor.  They'll  die  in  short  order  if  they  do. 


DDT  powder  in  small  quantity,  applied 
where  he  can't  reach  it  will  rid  him  of  fleas. 
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Freedom  from  want 


If  this  goal  of  the  United  Nations  can  be  met  in  sonne 
degree  this  winter,  the  world  will  be  on  its  way  toward 
prosperity  and  peace. 


•  There  is  apparently  only  one  food  com- 
modity the  world  will  have  enough  of  this 
winter.  With  the  exception  of  wheat,  all  the 
major  foods  will  be  short  of  meeting  the  tre- 
mendous demands  of  hungry  peope  all  over 
the  world — almost  all  of  whom  have  been 
through  war  and  some  of  whom  have  been 
through  almost  a  decade  of  fighting.  There 
will  not  be  enough  crops  to  harvest  and 
some  of  the  crops  planted  will  never  be 
harvested.  There  will  not  be  enough  ships, 
enough  mine-free  harbors,  enough  docks, 
railroad  tracks,  or  trains,  or  trucks,  or  men 
to  handle  the  volume  of  food  the  world 
demands.  Nor  will  there  be  enough  ma- 
chinery and  processing  plants  to  convert 
raw  products  into  edible  form. 

In  the  very  face  of  these  seemingly  in- 
surmountable obstacles,  it  is  estimated  that 
no  one  should  starve  this  winter  //  the  co- 
operation we  learned  in  war  can  be  used  in 
peace,  //  the  sharing  we  thought  necessary 
in  war  can  be  maintained  in  peace,  //  every 
producer  and  every  consumer  throughout 
the  world  uses  the  land,  the  machinery,  the 
manpower,  and  the  food  available  in  the 
most  efficient  way.  On  these  "ifs"  depend 
not  only  the  health  and  working  capacity 
of  people  throughout  the  world  this  winter, 
but  the  future  security  of  a  peaceful,  demo- 
cratic world.  By  maximum  production  and 
maximum  sharing,  all  can  get  through. 

If  the  world  does  not  meet  the  winter's 
minimum  food  requirements,  if  millions  of 
displaced  people  are  not  reestablished  at 


Farm  machinery  is  repaired  to  speed  crops 
on  war-torn  farms  of  Yugoslavia. 


profitable  pursuits,  if  the  world  cannot  over- 
come the  obstacles  of  shortages  of  all  kinds, 
peace  may  be  short-lived  and  the  opportunity 
to  create  trade  on  a  wide  international  basis 
— one  of  the  necessary  adjuncts  to  a  pros- 
perous, peaceful  world — may  be  lost. 

To  realize  freedom  from  want,  inter- 
nationally, is  a  big  order.  But  so  was  the 
order  to  keep  soldiers  and  civilians  of  the 
United  Nations  well-fed  and  hard-working 
during  the  war.  The  atomic  bomb  was  a  big 
order,  too,  and  so  was  the  order  to  get  boat- 
loads of  food  through  mined  waters  and 
submarine  blockades. 

We  found  that  we  could  do  these  jobs 
through  international  cooperation  on  a  scale 
never  known  before.  For  instance,  the  Com- 
bined Food  Board  from  June  1942,  when 
it  was  established  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Great  Britain,  up  to  December  1944  had 
controlled  in  one  way  or  another  commodi- 
ties produced  by  nearly  50  countries  and 
territories  and  had  distributed  these  com- 
modities in  more  than  70  countries  and 
territories.  An  average  of  40  million  tons 
of  commodities  (exclusive  of  machinery) 
have  been  allocated  annually  in  accordance 
with  the  Board's  recommendations  and  have 
entered  international  exchange.  The  major 
food  commodities — sugar,  rice,  tea,  fats  and 
oils,  fish,  wheat,  canned  meats,  and  dairy 
products — have  been  produced  by  all  the 
United  Nations  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability 
and  have  been  distributed  in  the  most  equi- 
table manner  among  all  of  them. 

Since  every  one  of  the  United  Nations 
was  affected  by  the  disruption  in  imports 
and  the  cutting  off  of  supplies  by  enemy  oc- 
cupation, every  Nation  had  to  share  what 
it  had  with  others — had  to  contribute  as 
much  as  could  be  spared  from  its  home 
supply  to  the  international  pool  of  resources. 
Since  disruptions  in  imports  still  exist,  de- 
spite the  end  of  war,  and  since  many  food- 
producing  areas  of  the  world  will  be  able 
to  count  on  but  a  50  to  75  percent  of  normal 
production,  some  international  controls  over 
the  significant  world  food  commodities  in 


short  supply  will  undoubtedly  need  to  be 
maintained.  Until  men,  women,  land,  fac- 
tories, railroads,  can  all  be  put  back  into  pro- 
duction, consumers  in  the  United  States  as 
well  as  in  the  rest  of  the  world  will  have  to 
be  willing  to  take  as  their  share  of  the  world's 
resources  only  what  they  really  need. 

Unless  the  war-shattered  countries  of  the 
world  can  become  productive  again  and  can 
once  more  resume  their  place  in  the  inter- 
national exchange  of  goods  and  services,  a 
high  standard  of  living  for  the  world,  pro- 
claimed as  the  way  to  permanent  peace,  can- 
not be  realized.  For  these  people  to  be 
productive  they  must  have  food.  For  them 
to  have  food  means  that  the  food-producing 
areas  of  the  world  must  continue  to  con- 
tribute whatever  they  can  to  those  not  now 
able  to  produce  all  their  needs. 

Sugar,  rice,  fats  and  oils,  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts will  be  short  of  demand.  To  prevent 
widespread  malnutrition  and  inflationary 
competition  by  the  paying  nations  for  lim- 
ited supplies,  distribution  controls  similar  to 
those  in  effect  during  the  war  period  may  be 
necessary.  These  controls  will  probably  be 
carried  on  by  the  various  international  com- 
bined boards  instituted  by  the  United  Na- 
tions. In  the  United  States,  the  Foreign 
Economic  Administration  is  expected  to 
handle  the  requests  for  food  and  other 
commodities  from  those  nations  with  the 
money  or  credit  to  buy.  Nations  without 
financial  resources  will  receive  emergency 
supplies  through  the  United  Nations  Re- 
lief and  Rehabilitation  Administration. 
The  latter  organization  has  primary  respon- 
sibility for  ascertaining  the  needs  of  the 
nations  requesting  help  and  for  procur- 
ing supplies  from  the  other  producing  areas 
in  the  United  Nations.  Up  to  August, 
UNRRA  had  received  requests  from  Poland, 
Yugoslavia,  Albania,  Greece,  Italy,  Austria, 
and  Czechoslovakia  for  food,  machinery, 
seeds,  medicine,  fertilizer,  and  other  strategic 
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commodities  necessary  to  carry  them  through 
the  winter  and  to  reestabHsh  their  farms  and 
their  factories.  All  such  emergencj'  supplies 
are  being  and  will  be  distributed  on  the 
basis  of  the  relative  needs  of  the  popula- 
tion, without  racial,  political,  or  religious 
discrimination,  under  effective  rationing  and 
price  controls,  and  through  as  many  of  the 
normal  distribution  channels  as  possible.  If 
the  population  can  afford  to  pay  for  the 
supplies  they  receive,  the  money  will  be  used 
by  the  individual  governments  in  work  of  a 
national  necessit}' — such  as  building  roads, 
bridges,  schools.  But  no  one  will  be  denied 
food  because  he  has  no  financial  resources. 
His  supplies  will  be  paid  for  from  the  com- 
mon United  Nation's  funds. 

Sugar  is  International 

Many  European  nations,  as  well  as  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain.  Canada,  some 
of  the  Latin  American  countries,  China. 
New  Zealand,  and  parts  of  Africa,  have  to 
rely  on  imports  for  some  of  their  sugar  re- 
quirements. It  is  not  economically  efficient 
for  these  sugar-importing  nations  to  try  to 
make  themselves  self-sufficient,  any  more 
than  it  would  be  efficient  for  the  United 
States  to  take  care  of  all  its  needs,  say,  for 
bananas,  or  coffee,  or  tea,  or  spices.  When 
the  war  reduced  shipping  facilities  and  when 
enemy  occupation  of  surplus  sugar-produc- 
ing areas  cut  sharply  into  the  supply  avail- 
able to  the  United  Nations,  it  was  necessar)' 
for  the  Combined  Food  Board  to  impose 
allocations. 

Under  these  allocations,  the  United  States 
obtained  its  major  sugar  supply  (about  75 
percent  of  total  use)  from  Hawaii,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  Cuba.  The  United  Kingdom  and 
Canada  obtained-  most  of  their  requirements 
from  home  beet  sugar  crops,  from  the  Brit- 
ish West  Indies,  from  the  Dominican 
Republic,  and  Haiti.  Australia  and  South 
Africa  exported  their  surplus  sugar  stocks 
to  the  Indian  Ocean  area  and  to  South  East 
Asia.  An  international  sugar  pool,  made 
up  of  all  the  sugar  produced  by  the  United 
Nations  over  and  above  that  needed  by  the 
individual  producing  nations,  was  created. 
Purchased  or  controlled  by  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Canada, 
sugar  was  allocated  through  the  Combined 
Food  Board  to  those  other  members  of  the 
United  Nations  not  able  to  produce  enough 
to  meet  minimum  needs. 

World  sugar  supplies  in  1945  are  the 
smallest  since  the  start  of  the  war,  largely 
due  to  a  reduced  crop  in  Cuba  and  a  reduc- 


tion in  world  sugar  stocks  of  about  2.4  mil- 
lion tons.  Active  fighting,  lack  of  coal  for 
operating  sugar  mills,  shortages  of  fertilizer, 
and  disrupted  transportation  will  mean  that 
the  European  countries  will  have  only  a  little 
over  one-half  of  the  sugar  they  averaged 
annually  during  prewar  years  (1935-39). 
Japanese  occupation  practically  eliminated 
the  sugar  industry  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
and  it  was  these  Islands  that  annually  ex- 
ported nearly  a  million  tons  of  sugar,  mostly 
to  the  United  States,  before  the  war.  No 
sugar  can  be  expected  from  the  Philippines 
in  1945  and  relatively  little  in  1946.  Java, 
another  sugar-exporting  area,  probably  will 
take  until  1947  for  recover)-  of  its  produc- 
tive capacities. 

Allocation  of  sugar  will,  therefore,  con- 
tinue. Consumers  nowhere  will  receive  the 
amounts  of  sugar  they'd  like  to  receive  this 
year,  nor  will  they  receive  as  much  as  they 
did  before  the  outbreak  of  war.  Average 
civilian  per  capita  consumption  in  the 
United  States  during  this  year  will  probably 
be  about  72  pounds  of  refined  sugar,  com- 
pared with  89  pounds  last  year  and  with  a 
prewar  average  of  about  97  pounds.  At 
that,  American  consumers  will  fare  better 
than  most  other  consumers  in  the  world.  In 
Great    Britain,    consumption    will  average 


about  67  percent  of  prewar  consumption  and 
there  will  be  even  greater  percentage  de- 
clines in  northern  and  western  Europe. 

And  So  are  Rice  and  Tea 

Like  sugar,  both  rice  and  tea  are  inter- 
national foods.  Since  only  a  few  countries 
produce  ail  their  needs,  and  since  consumers 
in  every  country  in  the  world  normally  use 
some  quantities  of  both,  it  was  inevitable 
that  war  would  curtail  supplies.  Therefore, 
during  the  war  period,  they  were  placed 
under  allocation.  When  Japan  occupied 
Java,  about  one-fifth  of  the  supply  of  tea 
formerly  available  to  the  United  Nations 
was  cut  off.  Agreements  among  the  nations 
were  made  through  the  Combined  Food 
Board  to  assure  equitable  distribution  of  the 
remaining  4  5  of  the  supply.  Allocations 
of  approximately  703.000.000  pounds  of 
tea  were  made  to  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom  and  her  Dominions  and 
Colonies,  to  the  USSR,  the  Middle  East, 
the  European  neutrals,  the  South  American 
republics,  and  certain  African  territories. 
An  allotnient,  equivalent  to  90  percent  of 
normal  usage,  was  made  to  each  of  the  con- 
suming countries. 

Rice  was  another  commodity  which  was 
adversely  affected  when  the  Japanese  oc- 


In  a  Middle  East  camp,  displaced  families  are  fed  until  they  can  be  returned  to  their 
homelands. 
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cupied  the  countries  in  Southeastern  Asia 
which  normally  export  95  percent  of  the  rice 
entering  world  trade.  The  United  States, 
Brazil,  and  Egypt  were  the  only  major  sur- 
plus rice-producing  countries  remaining  as 
sources  of  supply  to  the  United  Nations. 
The  Combined  Food  Board  allocated  the 
available  supply  according  to  the  most  es- 
sential requirements  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  war  effort  and  also  took  necessary 
steps  to  maintain  exports  from  these  surplus 
areas  at  as  high  a  level  as  possible.  Prices 
were  controlled  through  United  Nations' 
purchase  agreements.  Those  countries  that 
could,  increased  their  rice  production  enor- 
mously. The  United  States,  for  instance, 
produced  70  million  bushels  of  rough  rice 
from  the  1944  crop,  compared  with  65  mil- 
lion a  year  earlier  and  an  average  of  50  mil- 
lion before  the  war.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  increased  its  rice  ex- 
ports to  other  allied  countries  and  to  Puerto 
Rico,  Hawaii,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  con- 
sumers at  home  never  went  below  their 
minimum,  essential  needs.  Because  of  maxi- 
mum production  we  were  able  to  share  with 
others  in  need. 

Since  world  rice  production  for  the  1944- 
45  season  is  estimated  to  be  slightly  under 
that  of  a  year  ago,  and  from  5  to  10  percent 
below  the  amount  harvested  annually  before 
the  war,  it  is  inevitable  that  international 
controls  over  the  short  supply  will  be  needed 
until  the  Asiatic  areas  can  begin  to  reach 
normal  production. 

Fats  and  oils  are  also  international  foods 
— needed  by  all,  but  not  produced  by  all  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  take  care  of  individual 
needs.  Allocations  were  placed  early  in  the 
war  on  the  significant  world  supplies  of 
fats  and  oils,  so  that  vital  military  and  civil- 
ian needs  could  be  met.  No  consumer,  in 
the  United  States  or  elsewhere,  has  had  all 
the  edible  fats  or  the  products  made  from 
fats  and  oils  that  he  would  have  liked  to 
have  had  or  that  he  was  used  to  having. 
But  international  cooperation  made  it  pos- 
sible to  meet  minimum  United  Nations' 
needs.  During  the  coming  winter  and  until 
areas  disrupted  by  war  can  return  to  normal 
production  and  normal  trade,  distribution 
controls  will  be  necessary  to  prevent  priva- 
tion. It  will  not  be  enough  for  those  coun- 
tries with  supplies  to  release  for  export  only 
the  amounts  left  over  after  luxury  buying 
has  been  satisfied.  All  nations — exporters  as 
well  as  importers — will  have  to  keep  their 
fats  and  oils  requirements  down  to  essential 
levels  if  those  populations  in  extreme  want 


Dairy  heifers  on  their  way  to  Greece  to  rebuild  the  herds  of  the  famished  country. 
Bulls  and  light  draft  mares  went,  too. 


are  to  make  their  maximum  contribution  to 
a  prosperous  and  peaceful  world. 

Production  Takes  Time 

In  addition  to  the  international  food  com- 
modities that  normally  move  in  world  trade 
and  that  will  have  to  be  controlled  until 
supplies  become  normal,  there  are  other 
commodities,  vitally  important  to  health  and 
morale,  which  before  the  war  were  produced 
for  home  consumption.  Most  dairy  prod- 
ucts, meat,  eggs,  vegetables,  and  potatoes 
normally  do  not  enter  extensive  foreign 
trade.  A  nation  usually  produces  enough 
of  these  to  meet  national  needs.  But  today 
Europe  and  Asia  are  without  the  live- 
stock, the  seeds,  the  fertilizer,  the  machinery, 
the  manpower,  or  the  time  to  produce  these 
supplies  in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet  their 
urgent  needs  this  winter.  By  next  year  in- 
digenous production  will  be  able  to  take  care 
of  more  of  their  needs.  But  this  winter 
relief  supplies  will  have  to  come  from  those 
countries  whose  farms  and  factories  have  not 
been  ruined  by  bombs  and  artillery  fire. 

The  UNRRA  has  already  made  extensive 
surveys  of  the  needs  of  the  people  in  Europe 
and  is  just  now  beginning  to  study  the  needs 
of  Asia.  No  one  country,  however  produc- 
tive, however  rich  in  resources  and  supplies, 
however  free  from  the  devastating  effects  of 
war,  can  be  expected  to  fulfill  all  its  emer- 
gency needs.  These  needs  will  come  from 
the  international  pool  of  resources,  with 
every  member  of  the  United  Nations  con- 
tributing whatever  can  be  spared  from  home 
needs.    And  even  some  of  the  European 


nations  will  be  able  to  make  contributions. 
For  instance,  Czechoslovakia,  desperate  as 
that  country  is  for  fats  and  oils,  dairy  prod- 
ucts, and  meat,  may  be  able  in  a  short  time 
to  contribute  sugar  to  the  international  food 
supply. 

It  will  not  be  possible,  of  course,  to  meet 
maximum  needs  even  should  there  be 
enough  food.  For  some  time  to  come  trans- 
portation difficulties  will  hamper  maximum 
movement  of  food  supplies.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  satisfy  the  Polish  request  for 
"rivers  of  milk  and  mountains  of  dried 
milk,"  or  the  Greek  need  for  wheat  and 
meat,  or  the  Yugoslavian  request  for  dairy 
products.  But  enough  supplies  can  be  gath- 
ered from  all  the.  corners  of  the  earth  to 
approximate,  at  least,  the  barest  minimum 
requirements  of  these  hungry  nations.  To 
do  this  will  not  mean  great  sacrifices  but  a 
willingness  to  share  some  of  the  bread  with 
those  who  have  no  bread  at  all. 

War  has  taught  us  the  value  of  close  inter- 
dependence. Producers  and  consumers  alike 
know  by  now  that  a  brisk  exchange  of  goods 
among  free  nations  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant contributions  to  a  peaceful  world 
and  a  prosperous  one. 

Production  and  consumption  during  the 
war  have  been  based  on  international  ca- 
pacities and  international  needs.  To  achieve 
peace  and  freedom  from  want,  the  sapie  in- 
ternational attitude  will  be  necessar)/;" in  the 
future.  But  unless  the  productive' areas  of 
the  world  can  be  rebuilt  (and  th^t;ikieans 
feeding  the  populations  that  willl  lo-^fhe  re- 
building), abundant  international  tra^  will 
not  occur.  ,  r  - 
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The  land  he  fought  for 

Eight  out  of  every  100  G.  I.'s  plan  to  change  from  fighting  to 
farming.  But  how  nnany  actually  go  back  to  the  land  will  depend 
on  farnn  and  job  situations. 


•  "VC'hat  openings  for  an  enterprising  young 
veteran  in  Agriculture? 

Until  the  sudden  surrender  of  Japan  this 
question  seemed  remote  to  the  general  pub- 
lic— far  away  in  t±ie  realm  of  postw^ar  plans, 
as  it  were. 

Now  all  at  once  we  find  ourselves  plunged 
into  the  midst  of  the  postwar  world,  prac- 
tically colliding  with  such  high  priorit}'  ques- 
tions as  What  farm  openwgs  for  veterans? 

An  A  1,  top  priorit)^  question  it  is.  too. 
For  about  eight  out  of  ever)^  hundred  soldiers 
interviewed  by  the  War  Department  in  a 
recent  poll  had  definite  plans  to  go  into 
farming.  And  more  veterans  may  be  look- 
ing for  farms  if  reconversion  lags  and  the 
job  situation  doesn't  turn  out  as  well  as 
anticipated. 

Each  day  brings  home  more  discharged 
servicemen.  Militar)'  and  naval  authorities 
forecast  that  at  least  7  million  men  will  be 
discharged  within  a  year  after  V-J  Day. 

Soon  there  will  be  a  show-down  as  to 
whether  the  G.  I.'s  dream  farm  turns  into  a 
wholesome,  hopeful  reality  or  a  bitter,  heart- 
breaking disappointment. 

After  the  last  war  many  ex-servicemen 
rush-ed  into  farming  ventures  without  know- 
ing the  score — and  many  lost  the  money  and 
labor  they  put  into  poor  or  overvalued 
farms. 

This  time  Government  agencies  concerned 
with  the  veteran  and  farm  problems  are  tr)'- 
ing,  to  steer  our  returning  warriors  away 
from  the  pitfalls  involved  in  ill-advised  farm 
ventures. 

Since  the  early  days  of  the  war,  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  have  cooperated  with  the  armed 
forces  to  supply  our  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
marines  with  the  best  and  latest  information 
available  on  farming  opportunities.  In  ad- 
dition, veterans'  advisory  committees  have 
been  set  up  in  most  farm  counties  to  give 
the  farm-hunting  veteran  on-the-spot  infor- 
mation about  local  farming  conditions,  land 
values,  credit  facilities,  living  costs,  and 
other  pertinent  information.    These  commit- 


tees are  composed  of  leading  farmers  work- 
ing in  cooperation  with  the  count)-  agents. 

In  addition  to  answering  thousands  of 
letters  from  ser\acemen,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  prepared  a  number  of  pub- 
lications to  answer  their  questions  about 
farming.  This  material  tells  the  basic  facts 
a  prospective  farmer  should  know:  The  im- 
portance of  experience  to  successful  farm- 
ing; tips  on  farm  buying;  credit  services 
available  to  veterans;  and  problems  and 
prospects  in  the  various  t)-pes  of  farming. 
Particular  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  impor- 
tance of  thoroughly  investigating  the  pro- 
duction record  on  the  particular  farm  which 
is  being  considered  for  purchase — not  to 
mention  farming  and  living  conditions  in 
the  surrounding  communitj- — before  buying. 

Servicemen  are  told  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  farm  life — hard  work  with- 
out much  chance  of  ever  getting  rich  bal- 
anced by  the  opportunit}'  to  do  healthful 
work  in  the  open,  with  the  hope  of  earning 
a  reasonable  amount  of  securit}-  and  com- 
fort in  time  and  of  becoming  known  and 
respected  in  the  communit)". 

For  the  man  who  doesn't  start  thinking 
about  farming  possibilities  until  he's  about 
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ro  leave  the  armed  service,  the  USDA  has 
sent  to  separation  centers  for  distribution, 
an  "order-blank"  list  of  publications  which 
will  be  mailed  on  request.  Then,  if  a  de- 
parting sailor  thinks  he  might  like  to  don 
the  overalls  of  a  farmer  but  wisely  wants 
to  get  as  much  information  as  he  can  to 
start  with,  all  he  has  to  do  is  put  his  name 
and  address  on  the  back  of  the  list,  mark 
the  publications  he  wants,  mail  the  order 
blank  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  wait  for  a  reply. 

Easy,  isn't  it.-^  Yes,  Government  agencies 
have  endeavored  to  make  it  as  easy  as  pos- 
sible for  ser^'icemen  to  get  information 
about  farming.  But  they  are  ystj  emphatic 
in  saying  that  there's  no  way  of  learning  all 
about  farming  in  a  few  simple  lessons. 

If  a  novice  is  thinking  of  going  into  the 
poultr)'  business  in  a  big  way,  for  instance, 
he's  likely  to  be  told  that  "it's  better  to  grow 
into  the  large-scale  poultr}^  business  than  to 
go  into  it." 

For  the  benefit  of  men  still  in  the  service 
who  wan:  to  do  a  little  self-teaching  in  the 
field  of  agriculture,  the  Armed  Forces  In- 
stitute has  oflfered  some  exploratorj^  courses 
in  farming,  prepared  by  USDA  specialists. 
These  courses  also  warn  the  servicemen  to 
be  cautious  about  buying  a  farm. 

Perhaps  partly  as  a  result  of  this  realistic 
approach  to  the  question  of  farm  opportuni- 
ties, a  large  majorit)-  of  servicemen  who 
plan  to  go  into  farming  have  had  farming 
experience.  A  survey  made  by  the  'SJC'ar  De- 
partment among  troops,  reveals  that  9  out  of 
every  10  men  who  definitely  intend  to  farm 
have  had  at  least  a  year  of  full-time  farming 
experience.    More  than  half  of  the  men  who 
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Interested  in  farming,  G.  I.?  It  so,  you  can  get  informa- 
tion about  opportunities  from  the  USDA. 
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Carroll  Olson,  former 
AAF  captain,  signs  up  for 
an  FSA  farm  purchase 
loan  while  the  missus  and 
baby  stand  by.  Inset: 
their  farm. 


are  definitely  going  to  farm  have  fathers 
who  are  in  the  farming  business.  Only  2 
percent  of  the  men  with  definite  farming 
plans  have  had  no  experience  at  all. 

Of  course,  another  15  percent  reported 
that  they  had  thought  about  going  into 
farming,  although  they  had  fairly  definite 
plans  for  something  else.  Still  another  6 
percent  were  interested  in  part-time  farming. 

Among  the  last  two  groups  were  a  large 
proportion  of  men  without  farming  experi- 
ence— and  so  more  potential  victims  of  bad 
farm  investments,  //  they  don't  watch  out. 

Farms  For  Free? 

Farms  cost  money.  Right  now  they  cost 
a  lot  of  money — on  an  average  about  50 
percent  more  than  before  the  war.  Service- 
men are  warned  to  remember  this  when  they 
are  looking  for  a  farm.  Furthermore,  they 
are  advised  to  remember  that  prices  of  farm 
products  can't  be  expected  to  remain  as  high 
as  during  the  war  years.  So  estimates  of 
farm  earnings  should  be  figured  on  average 
prices.  Otherwise  the  hopeful  purchaser  is 
likely  to  find  that  the  mortgage  payments  are 
eating  up  his  profits,  and  then  some. 

Why  not  homestead  some  good  Go\ern- 
ment  land,  then?  A  pretty  thought!  But 
unfortunately  the  good  land  has  practically 
all  been  settled,  these  many  years.  And 
poor  land  wouldn't  be  worth  the  work  and 
money  that  go  into  developing  it. 

True,  there  is  still  some  free  land  in 
Alaska.  Apparently  the  idea  of  settling  in 
the  north  country  appeals  to  the  adventurous 
spirit  of  American  fighting  men.  About  a 
thousand  inquiries  a  month  have  been  com- 
ing to  the  Interior  Department  from  sol- 
diers, sailors,  and  marines.  Some  want  to 
start  small  business  ventures  in  Alaska, 
others  want  to  go  into  trapping  and  mining, 
and  a  goodly  number  want  to  know  about 


proving  up  farms  on  Government  land.  To 
one  and  all  the  Interior  Department  tries  to 
give  a  realistic  picture — that  life  in  the  Ter- 
ritory is  rugged,  that  only  experienced  farm- 
ers should  undertake  homesteading  in 
Alaska,  that  some  capital  and  much  hard 
work  would  be  necessary  to  develop  an  un- 
improved farm,  and  that  a  veteran  would 
be  wise  to  make  an  inspection  trip  to  Alaska 
before  moving  up  with  his  family. 

Generally  speaking  it's  true  in  buying 
land,  as  in  making  other  purchases,  that  you 
get  only  what  you  pay  for.  Veterans  are 
warned  to  look  twice  at  abandoned  farms, 
which  are  for  sale  "cheap"  because  the  own- 
ers couldn't  make  a  go  of  them.  Farm  ex- 
perts point  out  that  poor  farms  are  more 
likely  to  be  overpriced  than  good  land — 
that  it  is  often  smarter  to  buy  fewer  acres 
and  have  them  good.  It  takes  as  much  labor 
and  equipment  to  farm  poor  land  as  good 
land  but  the  yield  from  the  poor  land  is  far 
less.  Of  course,  an  experienced  farmer  with 
time  on  his  hands  is  often  able  to  increase 
the  value  of  unimproved  land  by  his  own 
labor.  It  is  true,  too,  that  some  types  of 
farming — poultry,  for  instance — are  less 
likely  to  feel  the  pinch  of  poor  land.  Best 
thing  for  the  veteran  to  do  is  to  get  first- 
hand information  suited  to  his  own  needs. 

What  to  Use  for  Money? 

Unfortunately,  the  average  veteran  is 
handicapped  in  buying  a  farm  by  having 
very  limited  funds.  The  loan  guarantee 
provision  of  Public  Law  346  (the  "G.  I.  Bill 
of  Rights"  to  you)  is  designed  to  help  quali- 
fied veterans  of  World  War  II  buy  farms 
by  stimulating  private  lending  agencies  to 
make  loans  to  veterans.  Uncle  Sam  doesn't 
supply  the  money  outright.  But  if  a  vet- 
eran can  locate  a  good  farm  at  a  fair  price, 
knows  how  to  farm  and  will  be  able  to 


operate  it  on  a  sound  basis,  the  Veterans 
Administration  will  guarantee  up  to  50  per- 
cent but  not  to  exceed  $2,000  of  a  loan  ob- 
tained from  a  private  lending  agency  to  buy 
farm  land,  livestock  and  equipment,  or  to 
improve  any  farm  buildings  and  equipment. 

Where  to  find  a  good  farm  that  can  be 
swung  with  the  limited  amount  of  credit 
stimulated  by  the  guaranty  is  the  catch,  as 
far  as  veterans  who  haven't  accumulated 
some  savings  of  their  own  are  concerned. 
Through  June  this  year,  only  345  World 
War  II  veterans  had  obtained  farm  loans 
under  the  loan  guarantee  provision  of  the 
'G.  I.  Bill  of  Rights."  This  does  not  in- 
clude any  who  have  bought  part-time  farms 
under  the  home-loan  provisions  of  the  bill. 

For  the  veteran  who  is  short  on  cash  or 
who  needs  guidance  until  he  learns  the  ropes 
about  managing  a  farm,  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  probably  oflfers  the  best  bet 
for  getting  a  start  up  the  agricultural  lad- 
der. Up  to  July  of  this  year,  FSA  had  no 
special  funds  earmarked  for  veterans'  loans, 
yet  out  of  limited  general  funds  nearly  3,000 
loans  totaling  about  $4,000,000  had  been 
made  to  World  War  II  veterans. 

The  majority  of  these  were  rural  rehabili- 
tation loans  which  enable  the  farm  owner  or 
tenant  to  get  operating  money  on  reasonable 
terms  to  buy  the  things  needed  to  do  a  good 
farming  job.  These  loans  recognize  that  not 
only  are  work  stock  and  farm  machinery 
essential  for  successful  farming  operations, 
but  also  necessary  are  household  and  can- 
ning equipment,  clothing,  and  medical  care. 
The  loans  are  for  borrowers  who  own  or 
rent  land  on  which  they  can  make  a  living. 
To  aid  him  in  his  farming,  the  veteran  bor- 
rower develops  a  farm  management  plan 
with  the  aid  of  the  local  FSA  supervisor. 
The  plan  will  help  him  make  reasonably 
sure  that  he  will  be  able  to  make  a  good 
living  and  also  repay  his  loan. 

That  still  doesn't  solve  the  problem  of  the 
veteran  who  wants  to  buy  a  farm  but  can't 
find  the  money.  A  FSA  farm-ownership 
loan  may  be  the  answer  to  his  problem. 
While  only  66  such  loans  were  made  to  vet- 
erans during  the  past  fiscal  year,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  many  more  returning  servicemen 
will  be  able  to  buy  family-sized  farms  dur- 
ing the  next  12  months.  This  is  not  merely 
because  so  many  more  ser\'icemen  are  com- 
ing home  but  because  Congress  has  author- 
ized FSA  to  lend  $25,000,000  to  veterans 
for  buying  farms  during  the  1945-46  fiscal 
year.  To  qualify  for  a  loan,  the  veteran 
must  have  had  ability  or  experience  in  farm- 
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ing  and  locate  a  suitable  farm  which  he  can 
buy  at  a  reasonable  price.  Loans  are  ap- 
proved only  after  a  committee  of  local  farm- 
ers appraises  the  farm  and  concludes  that 
the  veteran  can  repay  his  indebtedness  and 
make  a  living  from  the  land. 

First  veteran  to  receive  a  farm  purchase 
loan  from  this  special  Congressional  appro- 
priation of  525,000,000  was  Carroll  M.  Ol- 
son of  Texas.  Olson  ser%'ed  as  a  captain  in 
the  Army  Air  Forces  during  the  war.  While 
in  the  service  he  saved  money  for  a  start  in 
farming.  These  savings  were  enough  to 
enable  him  to  buy  livestock  and  machinery 
to  equip  the  157-acre  farm  near  Cranfills 
Gap.  Tex.,  which  he  purchased  with  his 
FSA  loan.  This  loan,  amounting  to  57,400, 
enabled  Olson  to  repair  the  farmhouse  and 
build  a  garage  and  smokehouse  as  well  as  to 
pay  for  the  farm  itself.  He  will  have  40 
years  to  repay  the  loan  which  carries  3  per- 
cent interest  on  the  unpaid  principal. 

It  is  expected  that  about  4,000  veterans 
will  be  able  to  obtain  farm-ownership  loans 
this  vear  from  this  special  appropriation. 
In  addition,  veterans  are  eligible  to  receive 
loans  from  another  525,000,000  of  FSA 
funds  not  restricted  to  the  use  of  veterans. 

Here  again,  a  limiting  factor  in  the  pur- 
chase of  farms  by  veterans  is  a  scarcity  of 
suitable  farms  available  at  reasonable  prices. 
It's  up  to  the  veteran  to  locate  such  a  farm, 
and  sometimes  this  may  not  be  easy  even 
though  FSA  advises  applicants  of  any  farms- 
for-sale  of  which  the  agency  may  have  rec- 
ords, and  the  count}-  veterans'  advisory 
committees  furnish  information  on  local 
farm  opportunities. 

That  brings  us  back  once  again  to  the 
matter  of  farm  land  values.  It  also  under- 
lines the  fact  that  the  question  of  farm 
openings  for  veterans  is  not  a  thing  apart 
from  general  agricultural  problems.  During 
recent  decades  there's  been  a  trend  toward 
increasing  tenancy.  It  was  to  help  overcome 
this  trend — in  the  conviction  that  a  family- 
owned,  family-sized  farm  provides  the 
soundest  base  for  our  agricultural  and  na- 
tional economy — that  the  Bankhead- Jones 
Farm  Tenant  Act,  providing  the  FSA  with 
funds  for  long-term  farm  purchase  loans, 
was  enacted  by  Congress.  The  benefits  have 
now  been  extended  to  returning  veterans  of 
World  War  II. 

Ways  to  Learn  About  Farming 

Successful  farming  requires  skill  and  ex- 
perience and  business  judgment. 

The  requirement  that  a  veteran  must  have 


farm  experience  before  he  can  qualify  for  a 
loan  may  seem  harsh  to  some  ex-ser\-icemen 
with  farming  aspirations,  but  actually  the 
restriction  is  a  protection,  for  otherwise 
many  a  would-be  farmer  might  find  himself 
saddled  with  a  debt  and  a  farm  that  he 
couldn't  make  pay.  Far  better  if  he  had 
saved  his  money  and  learned,  by  working 
awhile  as  a  farm  laborer  or  by  studying  in 
an  agricultural  school. 

Under  the  educational  provisions  of  the 
"G.  I.  Bill  of  Rights,"  eligible  World  War 
II  veterans  can  have  1  to  4  years  of  school- 
ing at  Government  expense.  If  they  qualify 
and  elect  to  do  so,  they  can  take  this  school- 
ing at  the  various  State  agricultural  colleges 
and  thus  learn  scientific  pointers  of  farming 
in  the  section  where  they  propose  to  settle. 
Men  without  sufficient  credits  to  enter  col- 
lege may  find  courses  in  vocational  schools. 

For  the  disabled  veteran  whose  handicaps 
will  not  interfere  too  greatly  with  his  suc- 
cess as  a  farm  operator  or  worker,  the  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  program  administered 
by  the  Veterans  Administration  under  Pub- 
lic Law  16  provides  opportunities  for  train- 
ing in  agriculture.  Through  June  1945  this 
year,  172  veterans  of  World  War  II  were 
training  for  agriculture  in  schools  and  col- 
leges and  312  were  learning  on  the  job. 

An  example  of  a  disabled  veteran  who's 
learning  on  the  job  is  a  former  marine  pri- 
vate who  was  discharged  after  he  contracted 
malaria  in  New  Guinea.  While  still  in  the 
Pacific,  this  young  man  made  his  own  post- 
war plans  and  bought  a  farm  adjoining  one 
owned  by  his  mother  back  in  Wisconsin. 

Both  the  farm  and  the  veteran  were  in 
need  of  rehabilitation.  So  the  ex-marine  is 
getting  a  practical  training  course  on  his 
own  farm,  with  a  Smith-Hughes  Vocational 
Agriculture  instructor  acting  as  field  trainer 
and  the  Extension  Service  and  Soil  Conser- 


vation Service  cooperating.  This  training 
program  provides  that  the  veteran  will  get 
on-the-farm  instruction  at  least  four  times 
monthly  and  provides  for  a  definite  farm  im- 
provement program.  While  he's  taking  the 
course,  the  veteran's  pension  of  ^50  a  month 
has  been  stepped  up  to  592. 

What's  Ahead 

But  what's  ahead  for  this  veteran  and 
other  veterans  who  may  be  embarking  on 
farming  ventures  will  in  the  end  be  depend- 
ent on  many  factors.  It  will  depend  on 
factors  other  than  the  aids  they  receive  from 
Uncle  Sam  in  getting  the  credit  or  training 
or  guidance  they  need.  It  will  also  depend 
on  factors  beside  their  own  individual  en- 
terprise, grit,  and  hard  work.  All  these  are 
important  in  making  opportunities  for  vet- 
erans in  farming. 

But  the  problem  is  far  wider  than  that. 
It's  largely  a  question  of  how  much  of  what 
the  farmers  produce  will  the  consuming  pub- 
lic be  able  to  buy.  Unless  city  workers  find 
jobs  at  good  wages,  the  market  for  farm 
products  will  shrink  and  farmers,  veterans 
along  with  the  rest,  will  lose.  If  there 
aren't  enough  jobs  for  returning  veterans 
and  discharged  war  workers,  a  back-to-the- 
land  movement  could  take  place  which 
would  be  disastrous.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
boom,  unrestrained  by  price  controls,  could 
sweep  prices  and  land  values  up  to  a  point 
where  a  crash  would  be  inevitable. 

The  answer  calls  for  business,  labor,  and 
agriculture  to  plan  and  work  together  to 
achieve  full  peacetime  production  and  full 
employment.  It  calls  for  measures  to  main- 
tain farm  and  city  incomes  yet  to  maintain 
a  firm  hold  on  prices  and  land  values.  A 
big  assignment  that,  but  the  welfare  of  our 
veterans  and  of  America  demands  that  we 
push  ahead  toward  this  peacetime  objective. 
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Whether  there  will  be  enough  coal  this  winter  depends 
on  how  well  consumers  keep  a  lid  on  heat  waste. 


•  A  terse  announcement  interrupts  all  radio 
programs,  taxi  horns  blare,  ticker  tape  floats 
from  windows,  shouting  crowds  overflow  the 
streets.  The  war's  over!  And  among  our 
other  joyous  reflections  we  think  surely 
pinching  and  skimping  are  now  at  an  end. 

But,  not  so  fast,  warns  Uncle  Sam.  To 
be  sure  many  articles,  long  missed,  will  soon 
return  to  market.  Nevertheless  our  war- 
learned  ways  of  thrift  cannot  disappear  in 
a  sudden  tide  of  extravagance.  We  still  have 
shortages. 

We  have,  in  serious  fact,  a  shortage  of 
high  grade,  domestic  size  coals.  And  unless 
we  put  a  tight  lid  on  heat  waste,  coal  users 
in  eastern  and  north  central  United  States 
may  live  in  cooler  homes  this  winter. 

Let's  look  at  the  situation: 

During  the  war  years,  the  mines  gave  up 
to  various  branches  of  the  armed  service 
130  thousand  young  men,  thereby  reducing 
the  miner  ranks  and  at  the  same  time  rais- 
ing the  average  age  of  miners  from  32  to 
50  years.  In  some  areas,  men  in  their 
eighties  returned  to  work  at  the  mines. 

And  while  American  miners  have  worked 
longer  hours  and  produced  more  coal  than 
any  other  miners  in  the  world,  the  amount 
of  coal  brought  out  of  the  earth  was  bound 
to  be  less,  due  to  the  loss  of  younger  men 
at  the  peak  of  their  vigor. 

Then,  new  recruits  became  discouraged 
by  acute  shortages  of  meats  and  fats  in  min- 
ing communities.  And  seasoned  miners 
claimed  these  same  shortages  were  responsi- 
ble for  absenteeism  and  strikes. 

With  an  arm  gone — so  to  speak — coal 
producers  faced  a  mammoth  task.  For  the 
Nation  at  war  had  developed  a  huge  appe- 
tite for  coal. 

Transportation  increased.  We  had  troops 
to  move;  foods,  ammunitions,  and  other  ma- 
terial to  haul ;  food,  clothing,  and  weapons 
of  war  to  ship  to  our  allies.  And  even 
though  the  railroads  had  "upped"  coal-burn- 
ing efficiency  so  that  it  took  one-third  less 
coal  to  haul  a  ton  of  freight,  they  still  used 
20  percent  of  all  our  soft  coal  produced. 

Industry  grew.  We  had  new  ordnance 
plants  and  enlarged  factories  converted  to 


war  uses  steaming  full  speed  ahead  day  and 
night.  Swollen  industry  not  only  demanded 
more  coal  for  heat  but  for  the  production  of 
gas  and  electricity  as  well. 

That  has  been  the  wartime  picture  of  coal 
production — a  one-armed  man  shoveling 
coal  into  an  ever-widening  maw.  Since, 
however,  this  has  been  true  for  some  31/2 
years,  it's  fair  to  ask  why  we  are  just  now 
facing  a  shortage. 

The  answer  is  simply  that  the  coal  pile 
has  been  shrinking  a  little  each  year  until  we 
have  not  enough  now  to  go  around — that  is, 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country.  Early  in 
the  war  when  manpower  was  less  short,  in- 
dustry built  up  great  reserves  of  soft  coal. 
Then  in  the  following  war  years,  folks  ac- 
customed to  using  hard  coal  substituted  the 
soft  varieties  during  winter  pinches  when 
they  couldn't  get  their  favorite  anthracite. 
And  there  was  plenty  of  soft  coal  to  go 
around  since  industry  had  reserves  to  draw 
on.  But  now  the  industrial  stock  piles  are 
critically  low  and  will  have  to  be  replen- 
ished if  factories  are  to  be  safe  from  en- 
forced shut-downs  due  to  lack  of  coal. 

At  this  point,  there's  another  question 
that's  fair  to  ask:  Suppose  we  don't  ship  any 
coal  to  Europe,  will  that  take  care  of  our 
own  shortage?  No.  No,  because  our 
shortage  amounts  to  about  20  million  tons 
of  hard  and  soft  coal.  What  we  propose  to 
send  to  Europe  is  8  million  tons  of  the 
kinds  not  generally  used  for  heating  homes. 

That's  far  less  than  Europe  actually  needs. 
Here's  the  way  of  things  in  Europe:  Take 
Holland,  for  example.  Holland  has  no  coal 
to  pump  out  the  water  that  flooded  her  fer- 
tile fields  when  the  dikes  were  opened.  For 
want  of  fuel,  manufacturing  and  transporta- 
tion are  paralyzed,  which  means  that  food 
may  rot  because  it  can't  be  hauled  and 
processed,  and  warm  clothing  so  desperately 
needed  cannot  be  made.  For  want  of  fuel 
to  make  fertilizer,  crops  planted  without  it 
will  yield  only  a  fraction  of  a  normal  crop. 
For  lack  of  coal,  folks  of  the  Netherlands 
have  long  since  chopped  down  trees  and 
ripped  up  wooden  paving  blocks  to  get  a 
little  heat.     As  for  hot  meals  and  warm 


baths — they're  but  memories  of  happier 
days.  Even  if  the  Dutch  stepped  up  their 
production  of  coal  40  percent,  each  family 
would  get  about  four-fifths  of  a  ton  for  the 
year. 

What  is  true  for  Holland  is  generally  true 
for  the  rest  of  devastated  Europe.  And  the 
countries  are  helpless  to  do  much  for  them- 
selves in  the  way  of  providing  coal  this 
year.  Based  on  their  prewar  production, 
France,  who  has  always  imported  coal  to 
round  out  her  own  supply,  is  now  mining 
about  65  percent  of  normal;  Belgium,  50 
percent;  the  Netherlands,  33  percent;  and 
Germany,  the  erstwhile  supplier  to  other 
countries,  10  percent. 

There's  some  talk  that  the  Army  will 
transfer  2,600  German  miners  from  Amer- 
ican prison  camps  to  the  German  mines. 
But  even  if  the  men  can  get  sufficient  food 
and  clothing  to  fit  them  for  the  hard  work, 
their  services  will  be  a  mere  shovelful  in  the 
coal  bucket  because  of  the  smallness  of  their 
number  and  the  lateness  of  the  season. 

Nor  can  Britain  assist  continental  Europe. 
The  United  Kingdom  coal  output  is  now 
about  180  million  tons  as  compared  with 
230  million  in  1939.  Obviously  her  own 
fires  will  burn  low  this  winter. 

Our  proposed  shipment  of  8  million 
tons — of  which,  incidentally,  Germany  will 
get  not  1  pound — can  be  little  more  than  an 


HEAT  THRIFT  TIMETABLE 

Spring 


Or  is  it?  When  the  March  lion  roars, 
stuff  up  cracks  and  vow  to  get  weather  strip- 
ping come  another  season.  If  you  budget 
now  maybe  you  can  insulate  next  fall. 

Temperatures  in  the  late  sixties — weather 
man  promises  a  row  of  fine  days.  It's  safe 
to  let  the  fire  go  out. 

Days  are  longer — watch  those  lights. 
Wasted  electricity  is  wasted  fuel. 
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opiate.  It  will  not  cure  Europe's  fuel  ills, 
but  it  may  ease  an  otherwise  unbearable 
situation.  It  may  prove  the  difference  be- 
tween orderly  government  and  anarchy. 

To  return  to  the  United  States — since  the 
end  of  the  war,  we've  begun  to  glimpse  a 
silver  lining  or  two  in  the  fuel  situation. 

For  one  thing,  fuel  oil  has  been  released 
from  rationing  and  homemakers  may  again 
change  from  coal  to  oil-burning  equipment 
without  a  permit.  That  will  slacken  some- 
what the  demand  for  coal.  Then  the  Gov- 
ernment plans  to:  (1)  Accelerate  the  release 
from  the  armed  services  of  miners  who  have 
sufficient  points;  (2)  get  a  better  distribu- 
tion of  food  into  mining  areas;  (3)  promote 
the  deferment  of  miners  who  might  still  be 
subject  to  military  induction;  (4)  go  after 
new  recruits;  (5)  improve  transportation. 

The  big  factor  is  time.  It  takes  time  to 
put  plans  into  motion  and  to  feel  results. 
That's  why  Uncle  Sam  is  asking  us  for  every 
bit  of  cooperation  we  can  give. 

For  example,  homemakers  living  in  west- 
ern Tennessee,  western  Kentucky,  western 
Indiana,  most  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri, 
and  some  places  in  upper  Wisconsin  have  a 
choice  of  coal  from  either  the  Giant  Appa- 
lachian or  the  Indiana-Kentucky-IUinois 
fields.  They  can  help  most  by  buying  local 
coals  immediately,  taking  whatever  substi- 
tute for  the  eastern  coals  that  their  dealers 
recommend.  Stocking  the  coal  bin  now  will 
have  a  double  benefit.  Obviously,  it  will 
leave  the  eastern  coals  for  those  who  have 
no  choice.  And  it  will  take  coal  out  of 
the  coal  yards  and  into  the  cellars,,  thereby 
making  room  for  the  storage  of  more  coal 
as  fast  as  it  is  produced.  Storage  is  at 
present  one  of  the  big  "headaches"  of  the 
midwestern  coal  producers. 


When  dealers  request  it,  tarmers  with 
trucks  can  do  their  bit  by  going  after  their 
fuel  and  taking  it  directly  from  the  coal  cars 
since  cars,  too,  are  scarce,  and  the  faster 
they  are  emptied  the  more  loads  they  can 
shuttle  back  and  forth  between  the  mines 
and  the  dealers. 

For  all  of  us  everywhere  there's  a  job  to 
do  in  conserv  ing  heat  this  winter  since — war 
or  peace — thrift  is  always  in  fashion.  To  pre- 
vent needless  waste — and  that's  all  thrift  is 
when  translated  into  action — we  need  to 
know  the  causes  of  heat  loss. 

Briefly  stated,  they're  as  follows:  Air  leaks 
through  the  walls,  ceilings,  and  roof  and 
around  windows  of  your  home;  through  the 
boiler  and  pipes  of  your  heating  system. 

To  remedy,  insulate  and  weather  strip.  If 
the  whole  job  of  house  insulation  looks  too 
big  for  your  purse,  just  insulating  the  attic 
alone  may  save  you  as  much  as  30  percent  in 
fuel  costs.  And  weather  stripping  will  shut 
out  such  cold  air  as  could  blow  in  through 
an  opening  the  size  of  a  kitchen  sink. 

Keep  a  weather  eye  peeled  for  wall  cracks, 
due  to  "settling,"  and  caulk  them  before  the 
thermometer  begins  to  drop. 

Then,  since  warmth  as  well  as  smoke  goes 
up  the  chimney,  make  sure  your  fireplace 
damper  fits  tightly  and  can  be  closed  when 
there's  no  fire  in  the  grate. 

Warmth  will  also  escape  through  window 
glass  which  is  a  rapid  conductor  of  heat. 
You  can  stop  such  waste  by  installing  storm 
windows  and  doors.  The  relatively  dead  air 
space  between  the  two  panes  of  glass  will 
slow  down  heat  penetration. 

When  you've  made  the  house  as  snug  as 
the  proverbial  rug-bug,  heat  seal  the  fur- 
nace by  insulating  the  boiler,  outgoing  and 
return   lines.     Examine  the  inside  of  the 


heating  units  and  pipes  for  air-leaking 
cracks  and  for  seepage  through  connections 
or  around  the  base  of  the  furnace  where  it 
rests  on  the  floor.  These  you  can  remedy 
with  furnace  cement.  Replace  warped  fur- 
nace doors  or  broken  grates  with  new. 

ObstructioJis,  such  as  soot,  scale,  and 
ash — which  are  a  second  cause  of  heat  waste 
— may  be  removed  by  cleaning  the  furnace 
thoroughly  before  the  autumnal  equinox 
heralds  the  heating  season.  And  during  cold 
spells  use'  a  stiff  brush  weekly  to  push  soot 
and  ash  through  the  clean-out  door  into  the 
fire  pot. 

If  you  have  radiators,  open  them  fre- 
quently to  let  out  water  or  dead  air — de- 
pending on  the  kind  of  heat  you  have — 
which  will  act  as  insulation  where  you  don't 
want  it. 

Finally,  inefficient  fire-tending,  which  is 
the  third  cause  of  wasted  fuel,  can  be  over- 
come by  understanding  that:  (1)  Coal  gives 
off  volatile  gases  which  will  go  up  the  chim- 
ney as  wasted  heat  unless  you  leave  enough 
live  coals  exposed  to  burn  such  gases.  So 
when  you  put  on  fresh  coal,  pile  up  the 
live  coals  on  one  side  and  the  fresh  coal  on 
the  other.  Or  scoop  a  hole  in  the  center 
of  the  live  coals  and  heap  in  a  mound  of 
fresh  coal,  leaving  an  exposed  red  rim. 
Don't  be  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish — 
keep  a  deep  bed  of  coals,  for  a  thin  bed 
will  burn  disproportionately  faster.  (2) 
Air  blowing  up  from  underneath  a  fire 
makes  it  burn  more  brightly;  air  blowing 
across  the  top  checks  the  burning.  For  that 
reason,  keep  the  lower  draft  open  only  as 
long  as  needed  to  get  the  fire  well  started. 

A  final  suggestion:  Always  have  2  to  6 
inches  of  ashes  on  the  grate — 2  in  cold 
weather,  6  in  mild.  Always  remove  clinkers. 


Summer 


Autumn 


No  use  fooling  yourself,  you  can't  bottle 

up  this  heat  for  next  winter.  So — 
Order  your  coal  now. 

Insulate  the  house.  Weather  strip  win- 
dows and  doors.  Clean  and  insulate  the 
furnace. 

Repair  and  paint  storm  windows  or  order 
new  ones. 

Gather  and  store  wood  for  the  fireplace. 


Winelike  mornings  and  crisp  nights  need 
only  a  fire  in  fireplace  to  take  off  chill. 

Trot  out  warm  clothes  and  delay  light- 
ing fire  in  furnace  until  Indian  summer  is 
past. 

Shorter  days — don't  leave  cellar,  closet,  or 
attic  lights  on  when  not  in  use. 

If  you're  to  be  the  winter  fireman,  better 
get  briefed  on  the  rules. 


Winter 


This  is  it — with  snow  swirling  down 
from  the  North.  Don't  waste  heat  by  poor 
fire-tending.  Keep  furnace  clean  and  radi- 
ators free  from  dead  air. 

You  can't  heat  the  outdoors,  so  say  "good 
night"  to  guests  with  doors  shut. 

While  you're  taking  stock  on  January  1, 
see  how  the  coal's  lasting.  No  wishful 
thinking:  Winter  is  not  almost  over.  Half- 
way mark  comes  about  the  last  of  January. 


October  1945 
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Make  it  last  a  little  longer 


More  wool  clothing  coming  to  market  soon,  but  hold  off  on  buy- 
ing as  long  as  you  can — except  for  what  you  urgently  need. 


•  GI  Joe  won't  need  as  much  wool  this 
winter  as  he  has  in  the  past.  For  one  thing 
there  won't  be  as  many  of  him,  and  for 
another  Uncle  Sam  has  thriftily  stored  up 
supplies  for  him  and  won't  be  asking  for 
such  a  large  percentage  of  the  production  of 
woolens. 

So  you  and  I  and  all  the  other  civilians 
can  look  forward  to  some  new  wool  clothing 
•within  a  few  months.  But  not  just  yet, 
please  ma'am,  unless  you  really  need  it. 
Wait  a  bit  for  that  new  suit,  and  even  if 
you're  sick  and  tired  of  the  old  coat  make  it 
do  at  least  until  after  Christmas,  if  you  can. 
You'll  have  a  better  selection  then  and  your 
conscience  will  be  easier. 

The  war  is  over.  Sure.  And  we've  done 
a  grand  job.  We've  worked  long  hours. 
We've  bought  bonds,  and  saved  fat  and  tin 
cans  and  paper.  We've  struggled  with  ra- 
tioning and  shortages.  We've  contributed 
to  Red  Cross  and  all  the  other  war  relief 
agencies.  And  we've  worn  our  old  clothes 
— trying  in  our  humble  civilian  way  to  con- 
tribute something  to  the  greatest  war  effort 
of  all  time.  Now  we're  tired  of  the.  whole 
business — but  we  can't  stop  yet.  Just  as  all 
the  Army  and  Navy  can't  be  demobilized 
because  there  still  are  many  important  things 
for  them  to  do,  so  we  at  home  must  hold  on 
to  some  of  our  wartime  habits  for  a  while 
longer.  The  admonition  "Buy  only  what 
you  need"  will  be  particularly  important  for 
the  next  few  months  of  reconversion.  Too 
many  customers  grabbing  for  too  few  things 
is  the  way  to  inflation. 

Supplies  of  wool  clothing,  particularly  of 
the  lower-priced  essential  garments  will  not 
equal  demand  for  some  months.  By  "essen- 
tial" the  War  Production  Board  means  cloth- 
ing that  is  essential  for  protection,  such  as 
children's  coats  and  snow  suits,  men's  sepa- 
rate trousers,  suits,  and  overcoats,  women's, 
misses'  and  juniors'  coats,  suits  and  separate 
skirts,  and  many  other  items — all  in  the  low- 
er medium-price  group.  Peacetime  WPB 
regulations  require  that  when  certain  kinds 
of  material  are  allocated  to  them,  manufac- 
turers agree  to  make  a  certain  number  of 
garments  in  this  price  range. 


Now,  if  Mrs.  Greedy  and  her  friend  Miss 
Vanity  rush  to  town  on  a  fine  buying  spree 
as  soon  as  the  stores  begin  to  show  new 
woolens,  they  will  be  throwing  monkey 
wrenches  into  the  machinery  of  distribution, 
and  keeping  the  people  who  really  need  the 
low-cost  clothing  from  getting  it.  No  one 
is  asking  you  to  go  without  anything  you 
need  when  it  is  being  sold  in  the  stores.  We 
are  only  suggesting  that  it  will  be  to  your 
interest — and  to  your  country's  interest — to 
refrain  from  buying  what  you  do  not  im- 
mediately need,  until  supplies  are  back  to 
somewhere  near  normal.  According  to  offi- 
cials this  should  be  early  in  1946,  for  wool 
clothing. 

Consumers  have  asked  that  woolen  gar- 
ments be  placed  under  the  same  type  of  price 
regulation  as  now  exists  for  cotton  garments 
under  the  WPB  channeling  order.  This  has 
been  done,  and  by  the  time  you  read  this, 
ceiling  prices  agreed  to  by  OPA  and  the 
clothing  industry  will  have  been  announced. 
Prices  will  be  lower  than  they  have  been,  but 
not  back  to  the  prewar  range.  Revision  of 
the  Garment  Workers  Maximum  Average 
Price  regulation  permits  them  to  use  an  av- 
erage of  the  prices  of  all  lines  in  a  group. 
For  instance,  suppose  a  manufacturer  has 
four  lines  of  wool  dresses.  His  maximum  av- 
erage price  will  be  the  average  of  the  prices 
of  all  four  lines. 

Clothing  prices  have  risen  during  the  war 
proportionately  more  than  any  other  cost-of- 
living  item.  And  this,  as  always,  has  been 
hardest  on  lower-income  families.  That  is 
why  WPB  has  suggested  and  manufacturers 
have  agreed  to  make  a  specified  percentage 
of  low-  and  medium-priced  garments. 

In  shopping  for  these  new  wool  garments 
consumers  will  want  to  recall  all  the  old  buy- 
ing admonitions:  Read  the  label  for  textile 
identifications  and  cleaning  instructions.  Re- 
member that  hard-surfaced,  close-woven  ma- 
terials wear  better  than  soft,  loose-woven 
ones.  Notice  seams,  finishing  and  fasten- 
ings. Check  the  size.  Remember  to  notice 
the  ceiling  price. 

"Classic"  or  "simplified"  styles  often 
prove  the  best  buys,  tempting  as  some  of  the 


newer  looking  things  may  be.  L-85  which 
has  ruled  the  world  of  style  since  1942  will 
soon  be  no  more.  It  has  regulated  the 
amount  of  material  used  in  garments,  thereby 
keeping  skirts  the  same  length,  and  prevent- 
ing any  drastic  changes  in  fashions.  Manu- 
facturers, understandably,  may  give  their  de- 
signers a  free  hand  again,  with  the  result 
that  this  season's  clothes  may  look  a  touch 
quaint  by  next  year  or  the  year  after.  That's 
another  reason  to  go  slow  on  buying,  if  you 
can. 

To  help  you  care  for  the  family's  supply 
of  wool  clothing  and  make  it  last  a  little 
longer  here  is  a  list  of  pointers  prepared  by 
the  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home 
Economics  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture:  v 

Pointers  on  Care  of  Wool  Clothes 

A  new  wool  garment  deserves  a  good 
start.  Give  a  new  dress  small  underarm 
shields  and  a  back  shield.  These  keep  oft 
perspiration  and  body-oil  stains.  A  back 
shield,  even  a  thin  one,  gives  some  extra 
warmth. 

For  a  new  coat,  make  shields  of  matching 
lining  cloth.  Sew  them  in  under  the  arms 
and  they  will  take  the  stains  and  the  rub. 

Protect  new  trousers  by  sewing  retreads 
inside,  in  seat  and  knees.  Sew  wear  guards 
around  the  lower  edge  of  trouser  legs. 

Let  a  wool  garment  rest  after  1  or  2  days 
of  wear,  if  you  can.  The  wool  springs  back, 
and  some  wrinkles  drop  out — then  less 
pressing  is  needed. 

It's  well  to  brush  a  wool  coat  or  dress 
after  each  wearing,  and  to  let  it  air  awhile. 

Knit  dresses  and  sweaters  stretch  if  hung 
up.  It's  better  to  lay  them  on  a  bed  to  air, 
then  fold  and  lay  them  away  in  a  drawer. 

Once  in  a  while,  line  up  wool  clothes  in 
use  for  general  brushing  and  airing,  inside 
and  out.  Include  wool-fabric  shoes,  bed- 
room slippers,  wool-lined  arctics,  felt  hats. 
Brush  out  seams.  Turn  down  cuffs.  Turn 
out  pockets.  Snoop  for  moths.  Whisk  off 
dirt. 

On  wet  days,  protect  your  wool  clothes 
with  an  umbrella  or  raincoat.  A  soaked 
wool  coat  is  seldom  the  same  again.  If  wool 
clothes  get  wet  or  muddy,  dry  them  slowly 
at  room  warmth — never  close  to  a  stove  or 
radiator.    When  dry,  brush  them. 
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CG  news  letter 


last  minute  reports 

from  y.  S.  Government  As^ncies 


Irish  potatoes  are  a  good  buy.  They 
continue  to  be  abundant  on  the  markets, 
they  are  of  good  quality,  and  can  be 
bought  at  the  lowest  prices  in  2  years. 
The  homemaker  who  is  thinking  in  terms  of 
a  new  washing  machine  or  refrigerator  and 
wants  to  cut  down  her  food  bill  will  be  in- 
terested in  economically  priced  spuds. 

Some  "intermediate"  potatoes  are  still 
coming  on  the  market  but  many  of  the 
potatoes  now  available  are  from  the  "late" 
crop  which  is  usually  stored  to  take  care  of 
winter  needs.  But  enough  storage  space 
Is  not  available  for  the  big  crop  of  late 
spuds.  That  means  the  potatoes  on  the 
market  now  are  of  better  keeping  quality 
than  those  of  last  month.  And  because 
these  potatoes  keep  better,  it's  safe  to  buy 
in  larger  quantities.  Late  October  and 
early  November  will  be  a  good  time  for 
those  with  home  storage  space  to  buy  100- 
pound  sacks. 

The  total  1945  crop  (including  early,  in- 
termediate, and  late  potatoes)  is  estimated 
at  more  than  432,000,000  bushels.  It  is  a 
runner-up  of  the  record  1943  crop  of  more 
than  465,000,000  bushels.  This  year's  crop 
is  1 4  percent  over  the  1944  crop  and  15 
percent  above  the  10-year  average. 

Potatoes  are  a  good  energy  food.  They 
can  offset  shortages  of  other  foods.  And 
because  we  have  such  a  bountiful  crop  for 
which  there  is  not  enough  storage  space, 
we  are  urged  to  eat  more  of  them  now 
and  to  store  as  many  as  we  can  in  our 
homes. 

Twenty-six  nations  have  accepted  the 
constitution  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization.  They  can  send  delegates  to 
the  first  conference  which  will  be  held  at 
Quebec,  Canada,  on  October   16,  1945. 

A  fact  sheet  on  the  FAO  has  been  pre- 
pared by  the  Interim  Commission  on  Food 
and  Agriculture.  For  a  copy  of  the  sheet 
write  to  the  Office  of  Information,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington 
25,  D.  C. 

Meat  rationing  in  Canada  is,  according 
to  the  Canadian  Wartime  Information 
Board,  "welcomed  by  the  average  Cana- 
dian but  not,  as  last  time,  because  under 
meat  rationing  he  was  assured  his  fair  share 
of  available  meat.  This  time  it  is  welcomed 
rather  because  through  rationing  the  lib- 
erated countries  will  be  assured  of  at 
least  some  meat,  and  because  rationing  in 
Canada  affords  a  chance  of  avoiding  still 
further  cuts  in  the  meagre  British  meat 
ration." 


Honnemalcers  who  dry  vegetables  from 
the  fall  garden,  as  well  as  those  who  buy 
dehydrated  vegetables,  will  be  interested 
In  the  results  of  tests  by  plant  scientists 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
on  the  keeping  quality  of  dehydrated  and 
dried  vegetables.  Of  the  eight  common 
vegetables  tested,  some  lost  their  looks, 
taste,  and  other  appetizing  qualities  much 
more  rapidly  than  others.  Corn  and  sweet- 
potatoes  kept  best,  while  beets  and  green 
beans  were  second  best.  Irish  potatoes 
were  next,  after  which  came  pumpkin  and 
squash.  The  poorest  of  all  in  keeping  qual- 
ity were  carrots  which  became  poor  or 
inedible  much  sooner  than  any  of  the  other 
vegetables. 

Better  educational  advantages  and  more 
school-community  services,  such  as  school 
busses,  libraries,  equipment  repair  shops, 
and  canning  centers  are  improvements 
wanted  by  rural  people  throughout  the 
country.  Two-thirds  of  the  farmers  inter- 
viewed by  economists  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  want  greater 
consolidation  of  the  schools. 

School  libraries  to  serve  grown-ups  as 
well  as  children  are  wanted  by  two  out  of 
three  farmers,  h^ot  lunches  at  school  are 
favored  by  four  out  of  five  farmers.  And 
at  least  three-fifths  of  the  farmers  in  every 
area  are  for  school-lunch  programs. 

School  shops  for  repairing  farm  ma- 
chinery, which  were  started  during  the  war, 
are  favored  by  two  farmers  in  three. 
School-community  canneries  are  wanted  by 
half  the  farmers  Interviewed.  In  counties 
already  having  such  canneries,  four-fifths 
of  the  farmers  want  them  continued. 

Sweetpotatoes'  brown  jackets  cover  a 
wealth  of  food  values.  But  this  fact  Is  not 
generally  known,  even  in  the  South,  the 
main  sweetpotato-consuming  section  of  the 
country,  according  to  a  survey  made  by 
the  Southeastern  Chain  Store  Council. 
Carotene,  which  the  body  can  turn  Into 
vitamin  A,  the  B  vitamins,  vitamin  C,  a 
small  quantity  of  minerals,  along  with  sugar 
and  starch  may  be  found  in  sweetpotatoes. 

"Sweets"  are  abundant  on  the  markets 
now  and  are  expected  to  continue  plentiful 
until  the  crop  is  harvested — about  Novem- 
ber I.  The  quality  of  this  year's  crop  is 
good.  Prices  are  below  ceiling  in  most 
parts  of  the  country.  And  sweetpotatoes 
are  an  economical  energy  food. 

Washing  nnachlne  output  was  larger  than 
expected  during  the  quarter  ended  Sep- 
tember 30,  1945.  The  War  Production 
Board  reported  that  reconversion  in  the 


Industry  was  moving  a  little  faster  than  was 
anticipated.  Manufacturers  expected  to 
make  about  25,000  more  washers  during 
the  quarter  than  was  forecast. 

English  name  of  drugs,  will  come  ahead 
of  Latin  names,  for  the  first  time,  in  the 
new  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  the  official  com- 
pendium of  drugs.  Because  Latin  is  the 
language  of  science,  it  is  used  in  drug  and 
medical  names. 

Movie  films  and  projectors  that  were 
used  by  the  Army,  Navy,  and  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies  and  are  no  longer 
needed  for  war  service,  will  be  made  avail- 
able at  very  low  cost  to  schools  unable  to 
afford  them  at  retail  prices,  the  Surplus 
Property  Board  announced.  The  schools, 
of  course,  must  have  facilities  and  person- 
nel to  use  the  equipment  effectively.  But 
distribution  of  movie  equipment  to  educa- 
tional Institutions  whose  financial  resources 
would  permit  them  to  buy  from  regular 
suppliers  will  not  be  made. 

Dried  eggs  are  useful  to  have  on  hand. 
Of  course,  the  dried  product  can  never 
take  the  place  of  shell  eggs  when  they  are 
plentiful.  You  can  buy  dried  egg  yolks 
and  dried  whites  separately,  which  is  a 
convenience  when  you  need  only  one  or 
the  other.  The  Bureau  of  hluman  Nutrition 
and  Home  Economics  says  you  will  like  to 
have  dried  eggs  on  hand  because: 

There  Is  no  chance  of  broken  eggs. 

They  are  light  and  easy  to  carry. 

They  are  compact  and  take  up  little 
space. 

They  are  waste  savers — you  can  measure 
less  than  I  egg  when  you  need  just  a  little 
to  "brush  over"  rolls  before  you  bake  them, 
or  to  "cool"  meat  or  vegetables  before 
cooking. 

They  keep  fresh  a  long  time  when  cold 
and  covered. 

Dried  when  plentiful,  they  help  to  spread 
the  egg  supply  evenly  over  the  year. 

For  recipes  using  dried  eggs,  write  to 
the  Office  of  Information,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
and  ask  for  "Cooking  with  Dried  Eggs" 
AIS-28. 
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All  But  the  Cackle 

All  of  the  hen  but  the  cackle  is  what  some 
poultry  dressing  plants  are  planning  to  use. 
Lightweight  and  colorful  trays  and  dishes 
have  been  molded  from  finely  ground  chick- 
en feathers  mixed  with  a  binding  material. 
Feathers  are  fiber  similar  chemically  to  the 
wool  of  sheep  or  the  bristles  of  hogs.  Feath- 
er thread  can  be  woven  into  cloth  or  twisted 
into  yarn. 

Other  byproducts  include  combs,  shanks, 
and  feet.  The  French  are  said  to  use  pickled 
cock's  comb  for  food.  And  the  shanks  and 
feet  are  reported  to  make  an  excellent  gela- 
tin. 

The  Old  Soak 

You'll  come  out  of  the  kitchen  much 
sooner  if  the  dishes  and  pans  that  have  been 
used  in  preparing  dinner — or  lunch  or  break- 
fast— are  filled  at  once  with  water  and  al- 
lowed to  soak  until  washed.  Use  cold  water 
for  loosening  starchy  foods,  such  as  dough 
or  cereal,  and  for  eggs  and  milk.  Use  hot 
water  for  soaking  pots  and  pans  that  have 
held  sugary  foods.  Greasy  pans  should  be 
wiped  with  paper  before  being  soaked  in  hot 
water  to  which  a  little  baking  soda  has  been 
added.  Iron  utensils  require  extra  care  as 
they  may  rust  if  left  soaking  long. 

Rich  Garbage 

"America  still  throws  away  the  richest 
garbage  in  the  whole  world"  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  recently  pointed  out.  "And 
this  despite  shortages  in  various  food  items ! 
Every  pound  of  food  saved  is  just  as  good 
as  a  pound  of  extra  food  produced."  None 
of  us  is  deliberately  wasteful,  yet  our  garbage 
cans  continue  to  fill  up.  Every  citizen  can 
help  by  seeing  that  no  food  is  wasted,  either 
in  the  kitchen  or  on  the  table. 


Good  Living 

Things  for  good  living — meat,  eggs,  milk, 
automobiles,  telephones,  radios,  air  condi- 
tioning equipment,  television  sets — are  the 
things  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would 
like  to  see  the  people  of  this  country  produce 
with  the  same  drive  they  showed  in  produc- 
ing and  using  guns  and  planes  and  ships  to 
lick  the  Axis.  "I  should  like,"  Mr.  Anderson 
said,  "to  see  the  people  war  on  poverty  so 
ceaselessly  that  within  a  decade  or  two  mal- 
nutrition would  be  as  well  controlled  as 
diphtheria  and  smallpox  are  today." 

While  Wool  Is  Scarce 

Take  a  tip  from  the  conservation  experts 
and  ravel  old  knitted  things  that  lie  idle  in 
your  wardrobe  and  can't  be  restyled.  Good 
knitting  wool  can  be  reclaimed  in  this  way. 
Surprise  "him"  with  new  socks,  the  young- 
sters with  mittens,  and  be  good  to  yourself 
by  providing  a  sweater  for  the  chilly  days 
ahead. 


Hallmark  of  Quality 

The  King's  hallmark  has  been  used  on 
gold  and  silver  wares  since  the  fourteenth 
century  to  protect  the  quality  standard  of 
these  precious  metals  against  imitations.  In 
New  Zealand,  a  standard  mark  is  used  on 
commodities  that  comply  with  standard  spec- 
ifications. 

To  date,  the  New  Zealand  Standards  In- 
stitute has  issued  49  standard  specifications 
for  household  and  personal  commodities. 
These  items  represent  about  70  percent  of 
the  cost  of  living  expenses  of  the  average 
household.  Food  is  estimated  to  represent 
35  percent  of  the  budget  and  almost  all  of 
it  (30.4  percent)  is  covered  by  New  Zealand 
standards. 


Bricks  for  Breakfast 

Bricks  of  orange  juice  may  be  on  the  mar- 
ket soon  if  experiments  made  at  the  Florida 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  continue  to 
show  promise. 

After  water  is  frozen  out  of  the  juice,  a 
concentrate  results  that  is  four  times  the 
strength  of  the  juice  and  is  almost  as  full  of 
vitamins  and  flavor  as  the  original  juice.  The 
concentrate  can  be  frozen  into  soft  bricks  for 
storage  at  about  0°  F.  When  three  parts  of 
water  are  added,  the  homemaker  can  serve 
cold  fresh  juice  that  tastes  just  like  the  orig- 
inal. 

A  Wee  Bit 

A  pinch  of  baking  soda  used  in  cooking 
green  peas  helps  to  brighten  the  green  of  the 
peas  and  to  soften  their  fiber  and  does  not 
cause  loss  of  vitamins.  But  the  important 
thing  to  remember,  says  the  Utah  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station,  is  that  only  a  very 
little  bit  of  soda  (a  trifle  on  the  tip  of  a 
spoon)  should  be  used.  A  larger  quantity 
of  soda  destroys  some  of  the  vitamins  and 
gives  the  peas  an  unpleasant  flavor. 

Take  a  Bow 

The  good  job  done  by  home  canners  all 
over  the  country  was  an  important  considera- 
tion in  taking  processed  foods  oflF  the  ration 
list,  says  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Home 
canners  not  only  helped  themselves  but  by 
increasing  the  over-all  food  supply  helped 
to  make  possible  the  lifting  of  rationing  of 
all  processed  foods. 
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•  Thanksgiving  this  year  has  a  profound 
meaning.  We  thank  our  God  that  the  car- 
nage of  war  is  ended ;  that  our  homes  are 
or  soon  will  be  reunited,  and  that  our  labors 
can  be  devoted  to  the  construction  of  peace 
instead  of  to  the  destruction  of  battle.  .We 
are  thankful  that  the  Victory  was  won  by 
the  forces  of  freedom.  And  we  are  thank- 
ful that  the  war  has  left  us  with  the  material 
and  physical  strength  to  build  the  road  into 
a  lasting  peace. 

Not  since  the  first  Thanksgiving  Day  cele- 
brated by  the  Pilgrim  fathers  has  the  road 
to  peace  and  plenty  opened  wider  vistas 
and  offered  all  of  us  greater  opportunities 
for  building  a  world  where  freedom  from 
want  may  become  more  nearly  a  world-wide 
reality. 

When  the  Pilgrims  offered  their  first 
thanks  for  their  harvest  and  for  victory  over 
the  hardships  of  a  raw  land  they  celebrated 
it  with  prayer  and  with  food  wrenched 
from  their  stubborn  fields  and  forests.  Food 
represented  the  where-with-all  (as  it  does 
to  all  the  world  today)  by  which  they  could 
live  to  enjoy  their  freedom  of  speech  and 
worship.  They  attained  this  harvest  through 
cooperation  among  themselves  and  by  mak- 
ing what  peace  they  could  with  the  Indians. 
And  they  helped  it  along  by  the  exchange 
of  agricultural  ideas  with  the  friendly  red 
men.  The  Indians  told  the  Pilgrims  how  to 
make  the  corn  yield  more  ears  by  planting 
a  fish  in  the  hill  with  the  seed.  The  Pilgrims 
pointed  out  to  the  Indians  the  value  of  cul- 
tivation. 

Here  in  a  crude  way  in  this  country  was 
put  into  practice  an  idea  which  today  be- 
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comes  one  of  the  basic  principles  of  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organi2ation — an  in- 
ternational organization  which  has  for  its 
ends  the  raising  of  standards  of  nutrition 
and  of  living  among  the  peoples  of  all 
nations  who  make  it  up.  This  is  to  be  done 
through  exchange  of  ideas  leading  to  im- 
provements and  efficiencies  of  production  of 
all  foods  and  agricultural  products  of  the 
countries. 

Last  month  representatives  of  more  than 
20  nations  who  had  already  agreed  to  accept 
the  constitution  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  of  the  United  Nations  came 
together  for  their  first  meeting  in  Quebec, 
Canada.  So  FAO  became  the  first  of  the 
new  permanent  international  organizations 
to  come  actually  into  existence.  This  con- 
ference's job  was  to  lay  out  plans  for  the 
great  work  of  collecting,  spreading,  and  en- 
couraging advances  in  food  and  agriculture 
in  all  countries — advances  wjiich  will  make 
possible  a  far  higher  standard  of  well-being 
than  most  of  the  world's  people  have  ever 
known. 

While  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation  Administration,  a  temporary 
relief  organization,  is  doing  the  urgent  and 
immediate  job  of  relieving  the  hunger  and 
distress  that  followed  in  the  wake  of  this 
war,  FAO  went  to  work  as  a  permanent 
group  designed  to  help  prevent  the  starva- 
tion that  stalks  millions  of  people,  war  or 
no  war. 

»  FAO's  job  is  to  give  nothing  away  free 
except  information  and  advice.  But  that  is 
a  powerful  gift  when  it  comes  out  of  the 
aggregate  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the 


world  for  the  produce  of  the  farm,  the  for- 
est, and  the  sea.  And  it  becomes  a  more 
powerful  ways  and  means  of  achieving 
greater  use  of  these  products  when  the  com- 
bined force  of  the  agricultural  scientists  of 
the  world  is  put  at  the  disposal  of  all  mem- 
ber nations. 

Because  hunger  is  the  arch  provocator  of 
wars  we  can  be  thankful  that  this  basic 
start  has  been  made  toward  the  elimination 
of  that  menace. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Clinton  P. 
Anderson,  struck  the  keynote  of  the  coop- 
erative theme  behind  this  great  project.  He 
said  to  the  members  assembled : 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  lends  its  wholehearted  support 
to  the  work  we  are  here  about  to  begin.  In 
my  country — as  in  yours — we  are  very  much 
aware  of  the  need  for  international  assist- 
ance in  adjusting  our  agriculture  to  the  new 
world  situation  which  peace  has  brought 
about. 

"In  the  period  between  the  World  Wars, 
I  believe  all  the  nations  represented  here 
discovered  how  futile  it  is  in  a  world  so 
interdependent  as  ours  for  any  of  us  to 
attempt  to  solve  alone  our  complex  prob- 
lems in  agricultural  and  industrial  trade. 
We  went  our  separate  ways  in  the  period 
between  the  wars,  with  many  sincere  and 
large-scale  efforts.  Consider  where  these 
separate  ways  took  us.  The  failure  of  the 
nations  of  the  world  to  think  in  international 
terms  after  the  last  war  helped  to  make  the 
second  World  War  possible  and,  to  some 
extent,  inevitable. 

"We  are  met  here  today  because  we  sin- 
cerely hope  and  believe  that  the  nations  of 
the  world  need  never  again  clash  at  those 
crossroads. 

"Our  work  here  is  basic  and  preparatory 
to  the  building  of  a  lasting  peace.  What 
we  are  proposing  to  do  here  will  help  lay  the 
economic  and  social  foundations  essential  to 
an  enduring  international  structure.  Until 
such  foundations  are  established,  any  hope 
for  more  than  a  moderate  measure  of  har- 
mony in  a  world  so  recently  at  odds  with 
itself  is  wishful  thinking." 
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Consumers'  Gu  Ida 


To  our  better  health 


A  call  for  improved  medical  aid  in 
our  rural  areas  where  we  have  more 
preventable  disease  and  fewer  doc- 
tors than  in  urban  areas. 


•  THE  COUNTRY !  Why,  that's  the  place 
where  pure  air  and  healthy  kids  with  rosy 
cheeks  abound. 

Such  is  the  general  impression  of  rural 
life  in  America.    But  is  it  true.'' 

Forty  years  ago  it  was  a  fact  that  the 
farm  family's  chances  of  survival  were  much 
better  than  the  chances  of  their  city  cousins. 
Back  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  the 
rural  death  rate  was  50  percent  lower  than 
that  of  the  cities.  But  urban  health  and 
sanitary  facilities  have  been  steadily  improv- 
ing while  progress  in  rural  areas  has  been 
slower — until  now  the  urban  health  score  is 
better  in  many  important  respects. 

Here  are  some  disturbing  facts  about  rural 
health  today: 

Infant  death  rates  g^re  a  fourth  higher  in 
the  country  and  in  small  towns  than  in 
cities.  Maternal  death  rates  are  a  third 
higher  in  rural  areas.  Preventable  diseases, 
such  as  typhoid,  diphtheria  and  malaria,  are 
more  prevalent  in  the  country.  Forty-one 
out  of  every  100  farm  boys,  between  18  and 
19  years  of  age,  were  rejected  by  Selective 
Service  for  physical,  mental,  or  educational 
defects — while  the  average  for  all  occupa- 
tional groups  was  25  rejects  out  of'  100. 

A  Farm  Security  Administration  survey 
among  thousands  of  low-income  families  re- 
vealed that  practically  all  had  serious  tooth 
conditions. 

Diseases  caused  by  deficient  diets  are  fre- 
quent in  rural  areas,  too.  Nutrition  clinics, 
held  by  the  USDA  in  cooperation  with  the 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  have  high- 
lighted the  fact  that  it's  a  mistaken  notion 
that  everybody  who  lives  in  the  country  gets 
plenty  to  eat.    Far  from  it. 

How  Come? 

Well  might  the  farm  family  ponder  the 
meaning  of  these  figures.  How  does  it 
happen  that  the  country  doesn't  offer  the 
health  advantages  of  40  years  ago,  as  com- 
pared with  the  city?  What  can  be  done  to 
make  the  country  a  healthier  place  to  live  in? 


Rural  areas  just  don't  have  the  doctors, 
dentists,  hospitals,  and  clinics  that  city  peo- 
ple have.  The  country  doctor  has  done  and 
continues  to  do  a  heroic  job  but  there  just 
aren't  enough  of  him. 

A  generation  ago,  half  the  medical  gradu- 
ates settled  in  towns  of  5,000  or  less — but 
today  less  than  one-fifth  are  hanging  out 
their  shingles  in  small  towns.  Yet  nearly 
half  the  people  in  this  Nation  live  in  small 
towns  and  the  surrounding  countrysides. 

Net  result  before  the  war  was  only  one 
doctor  to  1,700  people  in  our  most  rural 
areas.  Yet  health  authorities  say  that  one 
doctor  to  every  1,000  people  is  needed  for 
adequate  service  in  the  country. 

Since  the  war  some  rural  communities  have 
only  one  doctor  to  3,000  or  5,000,  or  even 
10,000  people. 

Rural  communities  also  have  fewer  den- 
tists to  take  care  of  more  people  than  do 
cities.    The  same  goes  for  nurses. 

When  it  comes  to  hospital  beds,  country 
areas  have  fewer  of  them,  too — about  half 
as  many  beds  per  1,000  of  population  as 
city  areas  have. 

Sanitary  facilities  are  poorer  in  the  coun- 
try. Three  out  of  every  four  rural  families 
in  the  United  States  are  without  proper 
sanitary  facilities. 

But  why  have  health  facilities  in  country 
areas  lagged  behind  those  in  towns? 


It  Takes  Money 

One  fact  stands  out  in  the  various  studies. 
Money  is  a  major  consideration  in  providing 
health  services  for  a  community. 

Poorer  areas  tend  to  have  fewer  doctors 
and  other  health  services.  It  takes  money  to 
build  hospitals  and  pay  doctor  bills.  Doc- 
tors quite  naturally  tend  to  settle  in  com- 
munities which  can  afford  to  pay  for  their 
services.  Country  families,  by  and  large, 
have  lower  incomes  than  city  families. 

Even  in  1943  when  farm  incomes  were 
higher  than  they  had  been  for  many  years 
previous,  farm  families  were  earning  less 
than  10  percent  of  the  national  income  al- 
though they  comprised  more  than  20  percent 
of  the  population. 

Then  there  is  the  item  of  distance  in  the 
country.  This  increases  the  expense  of  health 
services,  as  someone  has  to  pay  the  extra  costs 
for  tires  and  gas  and  car  upkeep. 

All  this  adds  up  to  a  difficult  situation — 
but  fortunately  not  a  hopeless  one.  For 
that  matter  quite  a  good  deal  has  already 
been  done  to  blaze  the  trail  for  progress  in 
rural  health  facilities. 

Many  individual  doctors,  dentists,  nurses, 
and  public  spirited  citizens  in  all  professions 
have  worked  to  improve  the  health  situation 
in  rural  areas.  Such  agencies  as  the  health 
departments,  the  schools,  the  Red  Cross  and 
local  prepayment  plans.  Blue  Cross  plans, 
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and  medical  society  plans  have  all  made  a 
contribution. 

USDA  Health  Programs 

As  an  agency  concerned  with  a^'riciiltural 
welfare,  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  naturally  been  concerned  with  rural 
health  programs.  Nutrition  and  safety  pro- 
grams have  for  years  had  an  important  place 
in  the  Department's  educational  work. 

Farm  Security  Administration  has  spon- 
sored health  programs  among  low-income 
borrowers  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
good  health  is  a  factor  in  successful  farm- 
ing— that  an  "ailing"  borrower  becomes  a 
poor  credit  risk.  On  the  grounds  of  good 
business — as  well  as  the  public  welfare — it 
was  logical  for  FSA  to  encourage  such  dis- 
ease preventive  measures  as  the  safeguarding 
of  family  water  supplies,  the  screening  of 
houses,  and  the  building  of  privies. 

Farm  Security  Administration's  county 
group  health  plans  were  developed  to  help 
low-income  farm  families  pay  for  needed 
medical  care,.  Farmers  had  long  pooled  their 
money  to  market  their  crops  profitably  and 
to  buy  farm  supplies  through  their  cooper- 
atives. The  same  idea  was  adapted  to  spread- 
ing the  risk  for  medical  expenses  which  fall 
heavily  on  a  few  families  each  year  but 
aren't  so.  heavy  for  the  population  as  a 
whole. 

Nobody  was  forced  to  join;  and  the  full 
approval  of  the  county  medical  and  dental 
societies  was  obtained  before  a  plan  was  set 
up  in  a  county.  Patients  were  free  to  choose 
their  own  doctors  among  the  physicians  who 
agreed  to  serve  the  group. 

Steady  spread  of  the  plans  prior  to  the 
war,  from  8  counties  in  1936  to  1,000  coun- 
ties in  41  States  in  1943,  shows  the  favor 
with  which  the  idea  has  been  accepted  in 
rural  areas. 

In  fact,  so  much  interest  was  aroused  that 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  de- 
cided to  try  out  a  few  "experimental"  health 
programs  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
which  would  be  open  to  farm  families  gen- 
erally— not  just  Farm  Security  borrowers. 
Five  of  these  "experimental"  health  pro- 
grams are  in  operation  now. 

What's  the  Score? 

]ust  what  are  the  strong  and  what  are  the 
weak  points  of  these  health  plans  which 
rural  communities  have  developed  with  the 
aid  of  the  USDA,  working  in  cooperation 
with  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  and 
local  medical  and  dental  societies? 

Here  are  some  of  the  strong  pnhits  as  they 


are  outlined  in  Better  Health  for  Rural 
A?nerica,  a  publication  soon  to  be  issued  by 
the  USDA  Interbureau  Committee  on  Post- 
war Programs. 

Experience  has  shown  that  farm  people 
who  have  tried  the  prepayment  plan  like  it 
because  they  get  more  service — service  they 
might  otherwise  have  done  without.  The 
doctors  generally  have  liked  the  plan,  too, 
because  collections  are  better.  Additional 
proof  has  been  gathered  that  the  insurance 
principle  works  as  applied  to  health. 

Some  weak  points  are: 

Under  the  volimtary  set  up,  usually  less 
than  half  of  the  eligible  families  in  a  county 
join  the  plan.  Naturally  the  families  who 
have  the  most  sickness  join  in  the  greatest 
numbers — which  means  that  the  average 
costs  for  providing  complete  service  to  mem- 
bers have  to  be  higher  than  if  the  group 
were  composed  of  a  cross  section  of  the 
community.  Since  the  fees  which  the  low- 
income  families  can  afford  to  pay  are  lim- 
ited, the  groups  have  had  to  limit  the  serv- 
ices rendered  in  order  to  meet  expenses. 

In  the  USDA  "experimental"  programs 
operating  in  single  counties,  membership 
fees  are  geared  according  to  the  ability  of 
the  individual  family  to  pay.  But  here 
again  the  average  income  of  members  has 
tended  to  be  low.  As  a  result  considerable 
outside  subsidy  is  necessary  to  provide  even 
fairly  complete  medical  service  in  such  vol- 
untary health  programs. 


"If  more  people  of  all  income  groups 
were  members  of  these  'experimental'  plans," 
concludes  Better  Health  for  Rural  America, 
"the  plans  might  be  more  nearly  self-sup- 
porting." 

But  from  these  and  other  shortcomings  of 
existing  health  programs,  as  well  as  the  ad- 
vantages, farm  communities  have  gained 
much  valuable  experience  in  planning  for 
and  working  toward  better  rural  health  fa- 
cilities. All  in  all,  in  about  a  third  of  the 
counties  in  the  country,  a  beginning  has  been 
made  at  health  planning  on  a  county-wide, 
organized  scale. 

Where  Do  We  Go  From  Here? 

A  recent  survey  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics  shows  that  farmers  as  a 
group  see  the  need  for  developing  stronger 
rural  health  programs.  Four  out  of  every 
five  farmers,  who  were  interviewed,  favored 
an  increase  in  public  clinics  after  the  war. 
Three  out  of  four  said  they  would  like  to 
subscribe  to  some  prepaid  plan  for  doctor's 
and  nurse's  services  and  hospitalization. 

Quick  action  is  needed  if  rural  areas  are 
to  get  for  themselves  health  services  on  a 
par  with  cities.  Now  that  the  war  has 
ended,  thousands  of  doctors,  dentists,  and 
nurses  will  be  coming  home.  Then,  too, 
there  is  the  important  item  of  war  surplus, 
medical  and  hospital  supplies,  to  be  disposed 
of.  Rural  communities  have  no  time  to 
waste  in  making  a  bid  for  their  share  of 


"An  ounce  of  prevention  ..."  against  illness!  Monn,  pop,  and  the  kids  call  on  doc  for  a 
check  up.  They're  members  of  a  FSA  health  plan,  in  Box  Elder  County,  Utah. 
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POORER  RURAL  AREAS  HAVE  FEWER  DOCTORS. 

Data  from  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  USDA. 
Per  capita  income,  1940       Percent  of  rural  population       Physicians  per  10,000  populotion 
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these  heaitli  assets.  If  they  hesitate,  they 
may  lose  by  default. 

To  attract  doctors  and  dentists,  rural  areas 
must  be  able  to  offer  concrete  advantages  in 
the  way  of  satisfactor}'  working  and  living 
conditions.  Perhaps  the  attraction  of  suit- 
able house  or  office  or  the  guarantee  of  a 
minimum  first  year's  income  might  be 
enough  to  persuade  a  hesitant  doctor  to 
come  to  settle  in  some  village. 

To  be  able  to  give  such  assurance,  a 
county  needs  a  survey  of  its  health  needs 
and  the  means  it  has  for  underwriting  a 
health  program.  Findings  of  the  USDA 
Interbureau  Committee  on  Postwar  Programs 
reveal  that  a  number  of  steps  can  be  taken. 

First  step  toward  such  a  survey  might  well 
be  to  appoint  a  community  or  count)-  health 
committee.  If  one  count}'  alone  hasn't  the 
money  or  people  to  support  an  adequate 
health  program,  perhaps  two  counties  in  a 
trade  area  can  profitably  band  together  to 
work  out  a  program  to  meet  their  needs. 

Since  the  problem  of  paying  the  medical 
bill  is  so  big,  many  communities  will  find 
that  the  simplest  solution  is  to  organize  their 
own  prepayment  health  plan  with  local  farm 
and  social  organizations  doing  the  spade 
work.  Individuals  and  agencies  that  have 
proved  helpful  in  the  past  in  organizing 
such  ventures  include  local  health  and  wel- 
fare officers,  and  the  local  Farm  Security' 
supervisor.  If  there  is  no  one  locally  who 
can  help  with  such  an  organizational  job,  a 
health  committee -could  write  for  help  to  the 
State  Health  Department  or  the  State  Exten- 
sion Service,  or  the  Washington  offices  of 
the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  and  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Because  of  the  high  cost  of  building  hos- 
pitals, many  communities  which  lack  the 
money  needed  to  build  and  maintain  one, 
find  it  more  practical  to  band  together  to 
locate  a  hospital  in  a  trade  center  serving 
parts  of  two  or  more  counties. 

For  the  local  community  which  cannot 
afford  a  hospital  of  its  own,  health  centers 
have  been  found  to  serve  the  everyday  needs 
of  doctors  and  their  patients  very  well,  pro- 
A'ided  arrangements  are  made  for  taking  care 
of  hospital  cases  in  nearby  towns.  These 
health  centers  afford  the  advantage  of  pro- 
viding adequate  office  space  for  the  local 
doctors,  allow  for  pooling  of  expensive 
equipment  for  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
diseases,  and  tend  to  make  the  community' 
more  conscious  of  health  facilities.  If  the 
county  health  officer  has  his  office  in  a  com- 
munity health  center,  for  instance,  more  citi- 
zens are  likely  to  consult  with  him. 


Even  with  the  best  of  planning,  many 
poor  rural  communities  cannot  hope,  alone 
and  unaided,  to  get  the  medical  facilities 
they  need.  Experience  has  shown  that  to 
get  the  most  for  every  dollar  invested  in 
medical  and  health  facilities  calls  for  spread- 
ing the  costs  and  services  over  a  wide  area. 
This  in  turn  calls  for  planning  on  a  State 
and  national  level.  It  calls  for  outside  aid 
for  poor  rural  communities  which  lack  the 
means  to  improve  their  own  health  services. 

Cit)'  people,  incidentally,  have  a  real  stake 
in  the  health  of  the  other  half  of  the  popu- 
lation which  lives  in  towns  and  on  farms. 
Not  only  do  citj'  dwellers  depend  on  coun- 
tr)-  people  for  food,  but  countrj-  people 
and  cit)'  people  constantly  mingle.  Any 
health  deficiencies  in  rural  areas  will  ulti- 
mately affect  city  homes. 

"A  job  for  all  hands,"  Better  Health  for 
Rural  America  calls  it,  while  urging  rural 
communities  to  be  on  their  toes  to  take 
advantage  of  all  the  help  they  can  get  from 
individuals  and  agencies.  School  lunch  pro- 
grams, for  instance,  fit  into  the  healtli  pic- 
ture. Mobile  dental  and  medical  clinics 
maintained  by  the  public  school  system  or 
health  departments  are  another  possible  idea 
— an  idea  that  can  become  a  realit)'  if  war 
surplus  medical,  hospital,  and  dental  sup- 
plies are  distributed  on  the  basis  of  need. 

Communities  which  lack  adequate  medi- 
cal facilities  should  have  priorities  in  ob- 
taining these  supplies.    The  Surplus  Prop- 


erty' Act  recognizes  this.  But  to  put  such  a 
policy  into  effect,  the  agencies  concerned 
with  surplus  disposal  must  know  the  vary- 
ing needs  of  the  commiinities  which  apply. 
This  calls  for  establishment  of  State  and 
local  health  committees  which  can  make  sur- 
veys, determine  needs,  and  justify  requests 
for  these  supplies  and  also  determine  who  can 
assume  responsibilitj'  for  financial  arrange- 
ments. 

Programs  to  extend  medical  care  in  cities 
continue  to  grow,  as  a  result  of  public  sup- 
port. One  helpful  factor  is  social  security 
legislation  which  has  tended  to  stabilize  in- 
comes of  urban  workers — and  hence,  their 
abilit)-  to  pay  for  essential  medical  services. 
Recently  there  has  been  a  growing  feeling 
in  rural  areas  that,  despite  the  difficulties  in 
administering  such  a  program  to  cover  the 
millions  of  separate  farming  units  in  the 
countrv,  the  benefits  from  such  a  program 
would  be  well  worth  the  effort  involved. 
Consideration  is  being  given  to  broadening 
the. Social  Securit)'  Act  so  as  to  cover  farm 
families  and  to  include  health  insurance  for 
people  in  all  parts  of  the  countr}'. 

But  whether  or  not  national  action  is 
taken  along  these  lines  it  will  continue  to 
be  the  responsibilit)'  of  local  communities  to 
develop  their  own  health  services  in  line 
with  their  needs.  Only  by  surveying  these 
needs  and  taking  advantage  of  such  local, 
State,  and  national  services  as  are  open  to 
them  can  rural  communities  hope  to  attain 
the  equal  health  opportunities. 
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Don't  forget  the  veteran's  wife 


Her  consumer  problems  are  unique 
— especially  if  her  ex-G.I.  is  going  to 
college.  Experienced  consumer 
groups  can  help  her.  Here's  a  way  to 
get  started. 


•  More  than  51/7  million  marriages  since 
Pearl  Harbor,  the  Census  Man  says.  And 
more  than  a  million  and  a  half  the  year  be- 
fore. Only  now,  after  years  of  makeshift 
quarters  and  separation,  are  many  of  these 
young  couples  beginning  housekeeping. 
Housekeeping,  that  is,  as  civilians.  And 
beautiful  as  that  word  sounds  to  them, 
they'll  soon  notice  a  lack  in  certain  direc- 
tions. "Don't  look  now,"  the  husband 
might  say  to  his  spouse,  "but  there's  no 
PX."  "And  that  isn't  all,"  she  might  re- 
ply, "Uncle  Sam  isn't  buying  you  a  suit  this 
year,  or  shoes  or  an  overcoat  or  anything. 
He's  leaving  it  up  to  us,  too,  I  understand, 
to  pay  the  dentist  and  doctor.  And  if  we 
have  a  baby,  he  doesn't  intend  to  worry  over 
it  at  all.  We'll  have  to  figure  out  how  to 
pay  for  it  ourselves.  He  says  we're  on  our 
own  now." 

One  group  of  veterans,  however,  is  not 
entirely  on  its  own  financially.  They  are 
the  men  who  have  chosen  to  continue  their 
education  and  training.  They  receive  up  to 
$500  a  year  for  tuition  fees,  and  $75  a 
month  for  living  expenses.  How  to  help 
stretch  this  $75  a  month  is  our  subject. 

If  that  seems  like  oversimplification,  we 
might  add  that  it  contains  the  essence  of  all 
consumer  programs — how  to  get  the  most 
for  your  money.  In  really  learning  how  to 
do  that,  the  consumer  inevitably  learns  about 
quality,  standards,  labels,  diets,  selection  of 
clothing  and  equipment,  and  so  on  down 
the  list.  It  may  be  news  to  these  freshman 
consumers  that  even  if  there  is  no  PX  for 
him  now,  and  even  if  he  has  to  decide  all  by 
himself  which  suit  is  the  best  for  the  money, 
and  his  wife  has  to  make  a  blind  stab  at 
getting  best  buys  at  the  grocery  store,  they're 
not  entirely  without  guidance  and  protection. 

Consumer  services  of  Government  agen- 
cies, both  Federal  and  State,  are  many,  and 
they're  here  for  all  Uncle  Sam's  civilians  to 
use. 

What  better  program  for  1946  could  a 
consumer  group  have  than   helping  these 


young  veteran  couples  to  help  themselves.'' 
And,  of  course,  there's  no  reason  to  limit 
the  plan  to  student  veteran  couples.  They 
will,  after  all,  be  the  easiest,  most  accessible 
group  to  work  with  because  of  their  common 
interest  and  background,  and  their  identical 
incomes.  But  there's  no  reason  why  similar 
groups  couldn't  be  gathered  together  in  any 
community  through  announcements  in  the 
churches,  veterans'  information  offices,  Amer- 
ican Legion,  and  other  centers. 

Helpful  Groups 

Organizations  which  have  long  been  ac- 
tive in  consumer  work  and  which  might 
logically  sponsor  a  veterans'  consumer  pro- 
gram are:  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs ;  the  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers; the  American  Association  of  University 
Women ;  the  League  of  Women  Voters ;  the 
League  of  Women  Shoppers;  home  demon 
stration  clubs;  the  Council  of  Jewish  Wo- 
men ;  consumer  cooperatives ;  State  defense 
council  consumer  committees ;  the  American 
Red  Cross;  consumer  leagues;  and  other  or- 


ganizations interested  in  community  better- 
ment. In  addition  to  these,  public  voca- 
tional schools,  church  and  cooperative 
organizations  can  make  important  contribu- 
tions to  such  programs. 

The  homemakers  of  America  were  mo- 
bilized for  war.  They  have  made  real 
contributions  in  helping  to  solve  many  war- 
time problems  and  it  is  just  as  necessary  and 
important  that  they  make  a  similar  contri- 
bution to  solving  the  peacetime  problems 
and  contributing  to  the  education  of  young 
housewives  who  have  not  had  the  training, 
education,  or  experience  which  many  of  our 
older  women  have  had. 

The  course  we  outline  here  should  be 
taken  only  as  a  suggestion.  We  think  it 
covers  basic  consumer  problems,  and  can  be 
used  as  intensively  or  as  sketchily  as  the 
leader  thinks  best  suited  to  her  group.  The 
class  meetings  can  develop  into  social  occa- 
sions for  these  short-on-cash  young  people. 
It  will  be  a  natural,  easy  way  for  them  to 
get  acquainted  and  make  a  beginning  toward 
community  life. 
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Here  are  a  few  discussion  suggestions  and 
some  references  for  each  subject.  More  are 
available. 

1.  Planning  the  Use  of  the  Family  income 

Using  a  good  budgeting  plan  as  a  guide, 
write  down  a  plan  of  spending  your  yearly 
income.  Break  this  down  into  monthly  ex- 
penditures and  compare  last  month's  spend- 
ing with  the  plan  you  propose  to  follow. 

How  much  did  you  spend  on  essentials? 
How  much  on  nonessentials?  Had  you 
planned  your  spending,  could  you  have 
saved  more  money  than  you  did.-'  Could 
your  purchases  have  brought  you  greater  sat- 
isfaction ? 

W'Tiat  are  the  family's  immediate  needs? 

What  financial  obligations  does  the  future 
hold?  (Buying  a  home,  educating  the  chil- 
dren, insurance  of  various  kinds,  etc.) 

How  does  family  spending  affect  the  Na- 
tion's economy? 

Methods  of  increasing  family  income. 

Consider  the  value  of  the  homemaker  in 
the  home  against  her  contribution  as  an 
earner  in  outside  employment. 

What  are  the  financial  obligations  young 
homemakers  should  assume  as  members  of 
their  community? 

References: 

Suggestions  for  a  Family  Spending  Plan.  Proc- 
essed, March  1944.  Free.  For  copies  write  to  the 
Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics, 
U.  S.  Department  ot  Agriculture,  Washington  25, 
D.  C. 

Money  Management  Series.  Sample  copies  free. 
Household  Finance  Corporation,  919  Xorth  Michi- 
gan Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  (Write  for  quantit)"  prices 
and  for  a  list  of  additional  bulletins.) 

Farm  and  Home  Financial  Planning.  Extension 
Service  Circular  422.  Single  copies  free.  Extension 
Serv  ice.  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton 25.  D.  C. 

Veterans  Guide.  (Dallas  Johnson.)  Single  pamph- 
lets 10  cents.  Public  Affairs  Committee.  Inc..  30 
Rockefeller  Plaza.  New  York  20,  N.  Y.  (Write 
for  quantit)'  rates.) 

2.  Selection  and  Care  of  Food,  Clothing, 

Equipment 

What  proportion  of  the  family  income 
should  be  allotted  for  the  purchase  of  nutri- 
tious food? 

Some  buying  guidance  is  available  through 
Government  and  commercial  sources.  Are 
you  familiar  with  them? 

Is  price  always  an  indication  of  value? 
Discuss. 

How  do  black  markets  interfere  with  fair 
distribution  of  products,  add  to  living  costs 
and  endanger  the  qualit)-  of  products  you 
buy? 
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How  have  food  subsidies  protected  the 
consumer  from  greatly  increased  prices  dur- 
ing wartime?  (Discuss  price  supports  and 
food  subsidies.) 

Invoice  the  family  wardrobe  to  ascertain 
w^hat  clothing  items  must  be  purchased; 
•which  garments  are  wearable  with  cleaning 
or  small  repairs  or  those  which  may  be  re- 
styled  or  made  over. 

Discuss  the  factors  which  make  up  good 
buying  guidance  for  clothing. 

The  care  of  clothing  often  determines  its 
durability.  Discuss  laundering  or  dry  clean- 
ing fabrics. 

Discuss  possible  cost  of  civilian  clothing 
for  the  man  or  woman  just  out  of  uniform. 

Discuss  the  importance  of  good  construc- 
tion in  furniture.  Types  of  upholstery  fab- 
rics ;  price  and  supply  situation. 

Price  ceilings  apply  to  new  and  second- 
hand or  "used"  furniture. 

There  are  many  schools  or  workshops 
where  reupholstering  and  rebuilding  of  fur- 
niture are  taught.  Instruction  in  making 
slip  covers  is  also  given. 

References: 

One  each  of  not  more  than  10  of  the  fol- 
lowing publications  may  be  obtained  free 
from  the  Office  of  Information.  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Washington  25, 
D.  C: 

Fats  ...  in  Wartime  Meals.  (AWI-34) 
Family  Food  Plans  for  Good  Nutrition.  (AWI- 
78) 

Green  Vegetables  in  Wartime  Meals.  (AWI-54) 
Victory  Garden  Insect  Guide.  (AWI-95) 
Tomatoes  on  Your  Table.  (AWI- 104) 
Vitamins  From  Farm  to  You.  (AWI-2) 
Food  for  Growth — Food  for  Freedom.  (AWI-1) 
Eat  A  Good  Breakfast  To  Start  A  Good  Day. 
(AWI- 107) 

How  to  Prepare  Vegetables  and  Fruits  for  Freez- 
ing. (AWI-lOO) 

Protect  Home-Cured  Aleat  From  Insects.  (AWI- 
32) 

Cooking  with  Soya  Flour  and  Grits.  (AWI-73) 
Cheese  in  Your  Meals.  (AWI-16) 
Kitchen  Intruders — Why  Tolerate  Them?  (AWI- 
70) 

Egg  Dishes  for  Any  Meal.  (AWI-89) 
Potatoes  in  Popular  Ways.  (AWI-85) 
Pickle  and  Relish  Recipes.  (AWI-103) 
Freezing  Meat  and  Poultry  Products  for  Home 

Use.  (AWI-^5) 

Home  Canning  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables.  (AWI- 

93) 

Food  for  Two.  (AIS-21) 

Making  Velva  Fruit  at  Home.  (AIS-22) 

A  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Buying  Guide  for  Con- 
sumers. Miscellaneous  Publication  No.  16". 

Fabrics  and  Designs  for  Children's  Clothes 
(Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1778). 

Judging  Fabric  Quality  (Farmers'  Bulletin  No. 
1831). 


Cotton  Shirts  for  Men  and  Boys  (Farmers'  Bul- 
letin No.  1837). 

Women's  Dressas  and  Slips — A  Buying  Guide 
(Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1851). 

Work  Clothes  for  Women  (Farmers'  Bulletin 
No.  1905). 

Leather  Shoes:  Selection  and  Care  (Farmers' 
Bulletin  No.  1523). 

Alending  Men's  Suits.  Miscellaneous  Publication 
No.  482. 

House  Cleaning  Management  and  ^Methods 
(Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1834). 

Guides  for  Buying  Sheets,  Blankets,  and  Bath 
Towels  (Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1765). 

Closets  and  Storage  Spaces  (Farmers'  Bulletin 
No.  1865). 

Clothes  Magic.  Article  in  July  1945  Consumers' 
Guide.  Free.  Copies  available  from  Consumers' 
Guide,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton 25,  D.  C. 

What's  Your  Clothes  Budget  Worth  ?  Article  in 
Consumers'  Guide  August  1944.  Free.  Copies  avail- 
able from  Consumers'  Guide,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington  25.  D.  C. 

3.  Standardization  of  Consumer  Goods 

There  are  five  definite  steps  to  be  consid- 
ered in  establishing  standards:  (1)  What 
consumers  want  in  the  products  they  buy; 
(2)  what  technical  information  there  is  on 
•which  to  base  standards  for  products  which, 
meet  various  consumer  needs;  (3)  how  can 
these  standards  best  be  expressed  on  the 
label;  (4)  who  will  be  responsible  for  en- 
forcing the  use  of  the  standards  on  the  label ; 
(5)  who  is  going  to  test  the  product  to  see 
that  it  measures  up  to  the  standard. 

Discuss  the  procedure  for  establishing 
standards  for  food  products. 

All  of  the  supplies  issued  to  the  service 
man  or  woman  are  purchased  according  to 
standard  specification. 

Quality  deterioration  in  civilian  goods  has 
been  one  of  the  largest  contributing  factors 
to  price  rises. 

Extensive  use  of  standards  can  protect  the 
public  health,  reduce  waste  in  production 
and  distribution,  and  guarantee  the  consumer 
reasonable  satisfaction  in  qualit}-.  durability, 
and  performance  of  the  product  he  pur- 
chases. 

Discuss  mandatory  standards;  voluntary 
standards. 

References: 

Free  from  the  Office  of  Information,  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Washington  25.  D.  C: 

A  Consumers'  Guide  to  U.  S.  Standards  for  Farm 
Products.  September  1944.  MP  553. 

4.  Inspection  Services,  Grades  and  Labels 

Take  a  look  at  several  cans  of  goods  on 
your  pantry  shelf  or  on  the  shelves  of  the 
stores  m  which  vou  shop.    How  many  of  the 
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labels  give  you  all  tlie  information  you  want 
about  the  product? 

Perhaps  some  of  these  labels  indicate  the 
quality  of  the  food  in  the  can  by  stating  that 
it  is  "A,"  "B,"  or  "C"  grade. 

Discuss  advantages  to  the  consumer  of 
grading  and  inspection  of  food  products. 

When  you  buy  wool  clothing  you  have  a 
right  to  see  a  label  which  tells  you  the  per- 
centage of  wool  used  in  its  manufacture. 

What  labels  would  you  want  on  clothing? 
sheets?  towels?  bedding? 

References: 

Free  from  Office  of  Information,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C: 

The  ABC  of  Canned  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Label- 
ing. 1942.  MP  460. 

U.  S.  Graded  and  Stamped  Meat  (L  122). 

Free  from  Con,sumers'  Guide  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington  2  5,  D.  C: 

Consumers  Look  at  Eggs.  Consumers  Look  at 
Commercially  Canned  Foods.  Consumers  Look  at 
Poultry.  Consumers  Look  at  Meat.  (Processed.) 

Federal  Meat  Inspection  Meets  With  Approval. 
A  film  2  reels  in  length.  Runs  20  minutes.  16  mm. 
prints  available  November  1  from  State  libraries 
cooperating  with  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 35  mm.  print  available  November  1  from 
Motion  Picture  Services,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington  25,  D.  C. 

5.  Consumer  Credit 

"Credit  used  by  a  family  or  an  individual 
for  living  purposes  is  called  "Consumer 
Credit."  Remember  that  "credit"  is  only 
"borrowed  cash."  It  will  have  to  be  repaid. 
Nearly  every  family  uses  consumer  credit  in 
some  form.  When  you  use  credit  "shop" 
for  it.  You  may  find  lower  interest  rates  or 
lower  prices  on  the  goods  you  are  buying. 

Consumer  credit  is  usually  expensive 
credit  whether  it  is  a  small  loan  in  an  emer- 
gency, an  installment  purchase,  or  a  ciiarge 
account. 

Installment  buying  is  an  established  prac- 
tice in  the  United  States.  Do  you  think  it 
has  helped  to  raise  the  standards  of  Ameri- 
can families?  What  has  been  your  experi- 
ence in  the  use  of  installment  buying? 

What  agency  or  advisory  committee  in 
your  community  will  give  advice  to  veterans 
on  loans  for  homes,  farms,  business  or  life 
insurance  ? 

Credit  Unions  are  usually  the  cheapest 
source  of  credit  for  consumers.  If  there  is 
a  Credit  Union  where  you  work  you  may 
wish  to  become  a  member. 

References: 

Ten  Close-Ups  of  Consumer  Credit.  (Circular 
25)  1940.  15  cents.  Farm  Credit  Administration. 
From  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 


So  You  Need  Money.  Article  in  May  1945  issue 
of  Consumers'  Guide.  Free  from  Consumers'  Guide, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25, 
D.  C. 

Questions  and  Answers  About  Loan  Guaranty  for 
Homes,  Farms,  and  Business  Under  the  G.  I.  Bill. 
Free  from  Veterans  Administration,  Washington  25, 
D.  C. 

Veterans  Administration  Instruction  No.  1.  Title 
V.  Public  No.  346,  78th  Congress  (Serviceman's 
Readjustment  Act  of  1944).  Free  from  Veterans 
Administration,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

6.  Consumer  Services  of  Government 
Agencies 

Prior  to  the  war  approximately  20  Gov- 
ernment agencies  offered  information,  as- 
sistance, and  protection  to  consumers. 
Temporary  wartime  agencies  also  served  con- 
sumers. 

Discuss  services  of  the  following  agencies: 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture:  Farm 
Security  Administration;  Bureau  of  Human 
Nutrition  and  Home  Economics ;  Production 
and  Marketing  Administration;  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics ;  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration;  Extension  Service;  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration;  Forest  Service. 

Federal  Security  Administration:  Public 
Health  Service;  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion ;  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 

Department  of  Labor:  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics;  Children's  Bureau. 

Department  of  Commerce:  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce ;  National 
Bureau  of  Standards. 

Department  of  the  Interior:  Solid  Fuels 
Administration. 

Office  of  Price  Administration:  Educa- 
tional Services. 

War  Production  Board:  Civilian  Require- 
ments. 

United  States  Civil  Service  Commission. 

War  Manpower  Cominission. 

United  States  Employment  Service. 

United  States  Post  Office  Department. 

Veterans  Administration. 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 

References: 

LIniform  State  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Bill. 
Free  from  Association  of  Food  and  Drug  Officials, 
Office  of  Chief  Food  Inspector,  Kansas  State  Board 
of  Health,  Topeka,  Kans. 

Ordinance  and  Code  Regulating  Eating  and 
Drinking  Establishments.  U.  S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, Federal  Security  Agency.  (Public  Health  Bul- 
letin No.  280)  1943.  20  cents.  From  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Free  as  long  as  supplies  last,  from  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  Federal  Security  Agency, 
Washington  25,  D.  C: 


Consumer  Protection  by  the  U.  S.  Food  and  Drug 
Administration.  Processed. 

Consumer  Time  (radio  program  carried  by  ap- 
proximately 65  NBC 'stations)  12:15  to  12:30 
EST  Saturday.  A  service  of  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Consumers'  Guide.  A  monthly  periodical.  Free 
to  teachers,  librarians,  members  of  consumer  organi- 
zations, and  others  interested  in  current  food  prob- 
lems and  the  best  ways  of  using  income.  Others 
may  obtain  copies  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  25, 
D.  C,  at  the  subscription  price  of  50  cents  a  year, 
domestic;  70  cents  a  year,  foreign. 

Veterans'  Special  List 

Free  from  Office  of  Information,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C: 

Some  Questions  and  Answers  on  Where  and 
How  to  Get  a  Farm.  (AIS-19) 

Shall  I  Be  a  Farmer?  (AWI-105) 

Free  from  Veterans  Administration,  Washington 
25,  D.  C: 

Educational  and  Training  Provisions. 

The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Program  of  the 
Veterans  Administration. 

Continuance  of  National  Service  Life  Insurance. 

Free  from  United  States  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, Washington  25,  D.  C: 

From  Military  Service  to  Civil  Service. 

Resume  of  Veterans  Employment  Service. 
The  Veterans  Employment  Service  operating 
through  the  Nation-wide  system  of  1,500 
United  States  Employment  Service  offices, 
provides  a  specialized  job  counseling  and 
placement  service  for  veterans.  Local  vet- 
erans employment  representatives  in  all  of 
these  offices  are  prepared  to  advise  veterans 
regarding  employment  rights  and  benefits. 
(Call  local  U.S.E.S.  office  for  information.) 

Data  for  State-Wide  Planning  of  Veterans'  Edu- 
cation (Bulletin  1945,  No.  4).  Price  15  cents. 
Write  to  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

....  For  Your  Wife  and  Your  Baby.  Free. 
Write  to  Children's  Bureau,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Establishing  and  Operating  a  Metal  Working 
Shop.  Establishing  and  Operating  a  Shoe  Repair 
Business.  35  cents  each.  Establishing  and  Opera- 
ting Your  Own  Business.  10  cents.  Write  to  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, Washington  25,  D.  C. 

A  Word  of  Warning 

Don't  try  to  do  too  much.  Don't  plan  any 
course  without  an  authority  on  the  subject. 
Get  professional  supervision  for  any  tech- 
nical courses  and  be  sure  everything  is  of 
practical  value.  Find  an  adequate  meeting 
place  and  get  cooperation  of  local  high 
school  or  college  food  and  clothing  labora- 
tories and  the  use  of  church,  lodge,  or  club 
kitchens  and  other  community  facilities. 

For  jr/rther  injoriiiation  on  this  program 
write  to  Consumers'  Guide. 
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•  We  have  so  much  to  be  thankful  for  this 
year,  it  seems  almost  trivial  to  talk  about 
food.  Our  hearts  are  filled  with  thanks- 
giving for  things  too  great  for  words — 
thanksgiving  for  Victory,  for  Peace,  for  men 
coming  home  at  last  from  far  corners  of  the 
earth,  for  loved  ones  reunited  after  long 
years  of  separation — and  because  it  is  such 
a  special  Thanksgiving  families  will  want  to 
have  traditional  dishes,  all  the  dear  familiar 
things  that  say  "Home"  with  every  whiff 
and  taste.  Preparing  and  serving  them  will 
be  a  kind  of  reassurance  that  peace  and 
peacetime  ways  are  with  us  once  again. 

It  looks  now  as  if  markets  and  grocery 
stores  will  have  nearly  everything  we  want. 
Not  all  of  them  will  be  priced  within  the 
reach  of  slim  budgets,  but  there'll  be  variety 
enough  for  you  to  make  a  satisfactory  choice. 
Let's  check  down  a  marketing  list  and  see. 

Turkey — No  doubt  about  this  king  of  the 
feast  being  on  hand,  if  you  want  him. 
Flocks  almost  broke  records  this  fall  and,  on 
September  24,  Uncle  Sam  said  he  had 
bought  enough  turkey,  thank  you,  and  dis- 
continued the  Turkey  Order.  So  there'll  be 
plenty  for  all  of  us,  and  we  can  be  easy  in 
our  minds  about  the  service  men  and  women. 
They'll  get  their  share,  too. 

Chicken — If  a  turkey  is  more  than  your 
family  or  your  budget  can  handle,  a  roast 
chicken  can  be  festive,  too. 

Cranberries — ^You  may  not  find  canned 
cranberries  this  year,  but  you'll  not  have  as 
much  trouble  getting  the  fresh  ones  this  year 
as  you  had  last. 

Vegetables— Fresh — All  the  old  favorites 
will  be  on  hand,  weather  and  transportation 
permitting.    Canned — These  will  be  easier 


to  get  than  at  any  time  since  before  the  war. 

Potatoes — Plenty  of  all  kinds  from  the 
small  ones  so  easy  to  boil  in  their  jackets 
to  the  big  baking  ones,  so  luscious  with  a 
blob  of  butter  melting  in  their  steaming 
mealy  whiteness. 

Sweetpotatoes — Plenty  of  these,  too,  and 
some  people  think  Thanksgiving  isn't 
Thanksgiving  without  a  big  baking  dish  of 
candied  "sweets"  on  the  table. 

Rice — You'll  be  lucky  if  you  find  any  to 
eat  with  your  gravy.  Much  of  the  crop  is 
going  to  fill  the  demands  of  relief  feeding 
and  the  Military. 

Fruit — Sorry,  hardly  any  canned  pineapple 
yet,  for  the  ever-popular  salad.  Much  of 
our  pineapple  comes  from  Hawaii,  and  pro- 
duction is  down.  Some  pineapple  fields  were 
taken  for  airports  during  the  war.  Also, 
labor  and  tin  are  short. 

Citrus — There  will  be  no  trouble  getting 
grapefruit  and  oranges  by  the  time  you  start 
planning  your  menu — California,  Florida, 
and  Texas  all  promise  excellent  crops. 

Grapes —Plenty  from  California  where 
the  crop  is  the  second  largest  on  record,  but 
not  many  from  eastern  vineyards  which  suf- 
fered frost  damage. 

Pears — A  good  supply  of  Western  winter 
pears,  but  not  so  many  produced  in  the  North 
Central  and  Atlantic  States — unfavorable 
weather  damaged  the  crop. 

Apples— This  dear  old  favorite  had  hard 
luck  this  year — the  lowest  crop  on  record, 
and  that's  hard  luck  for  apple  lovers. 

Pumpkin  pie — No  indications  of  shortage 
on  the  pumpkin  front — especially  fresh  and 


frozen — and  there'll  be  heavy  cream  for  a 
whipped  cream  top,  but  it  will  be  every 
cook's  own.  job  to  decide  whether  she  can 
afford  the  sweetening  and  the  shortening. 
On  these  two  items  we  are  very  short. 

Cheese— There'll  be  cheese  to  go  with  the 
pie,  but  probably  not  the  sharp  Cheddar  so 
many  people  love  at  this  point  in  a  fine 
dinner.  That  kind  of  cheese  takes  time,  and 
we'll  have  to  wait  awhile  longer  for  it. 

Dried  Fruits — More  dates  than  last  year. 
The  California  crop  is  about  the  same  as  last 
year,  and  more  imports  are  expected.  More 
dried  figs,  too. 

Raisins— Though  production  is  expected  to 
be  less  than  last  year,  the  end  of  the  war 
has  reduced  demand  so  civilians  are  ex- 
pected to  have  all  they  can  eat. 

Nuts — Brazil  nuts  will  be  with  us  once 
more,  after  a  wartime  absence.  The  quan- 
tity' won't  be  abundant  but  even  some  for  a 
brazil-nut  lover  is  one  thousand  percent  bet- 
ter than  none. 

Walnuts,  Filberts,  and  Pecans  are  all  ex- 
pected to  be  on  hand  for  the  holiday. 

Candy — This  sweet  item  is  a  sour  note  in 
our  story.  There'll  be  less!  So  let  your 
sweet  tooth  be  thankful  for  dried  fruits. 

Not  a  very  lean  Thanksgiving,  is  it  ?  There 
are  many  foods  on  the  list,  any  one  of  which 
would  make  a  meal  a  holiday  af?air  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Imagine  turkey  in  Po- 
land, where  an  average  dinner  still  consists 
of  soup  and  bread;  or  quantities  of  citrus 
fruit  in  England  where  hardly  anyone  has 
seen  an  orange  in  more  than  5  years.  Or 
whipped  cream  in  Greece,  where  it's  a  fortu- 
nate child  who  gets  a  pint  of  milk  a  week. 
Or  eggs  enough  for  a  holiday  cake  in  coun- 
tries where  one  egg  a  month  has  been  the 
ration.  We  can  say  in  all  humilit}'  and 
gratitude,  we  Americans  are  lucky,  lucky, 
lucky ! 

And  while  we're  being  thankful  for  our 
1945  peacetime  Thanksgiving,  let's  give 
thanks,  too,  for  everyday  things  we  take  so 
casually  for  granted  and  which  mean  so 
much  in  other  countries  all  over  the  world. 

Thanks  for  lights  shining  out  on  the  win- 
ter dusk,  for  school  bells  ringing  and 
church  doors  open.  Thanks  for  safety. 
Thanks  for  Peace. 
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A  home  of  one's  own 

Fulfillment  of  this  desire  on  a  financially  sound  and  permanent  basis 
will  take  the  concerted  efforts  of  consumers  everywhere  to  avoid  the 
pitfalls  of  overvalued  property  and  inflated  mortgages. 


•  For  4  years  the  Nation's  hope  for  decent 
hving  quarters  for  all  was  shelved  so  that 
a  war  could  be  successfully  waged.  Today 
that  war  is  completed  and  the  dust  of  4 
years  is  being  blown  from  public  and  pri- 
vate blueprints.  The  lifting  of  war  restric- 
tions on  home  and  apartment  construction 
and  the  cut-backs  in  military  requirements 
for  building  materials  are  the  first  stimulants 
toward  what  may  become  the  largest  volume 
of  home  construction  ever  known  in  the 
country's  history. 

For  the  Nation  such  a  volume  of  home 
building  can  mean  sound  reconversion  and 
the  employment  of  approximately  41/2  mil- 
lion workers;  for  consumers  it  can  mean 
good  homes  at  reasonable  prices.  In  addi- 
tion, it  can  mean  great  strides  toward  a 
well-housed  America  in  which  every  indi- 
vidual has  a  clean,  healthful  home  environ- 
ment for  the  fulfillment  of  his  highest  po- 
tentialities as  a  useful  citizen  in  a  free  world. 

But  it  can  also  mean  inflated  values,  soar- 
ing rents,  and  excessive  speculation.  The 
tremendous,  mass  demand  for  new  living 
quarters  at  present  is  so  far  in  advance  of 
existing  supply  that  without  concerted,  co- 
operative action  by  all  concerned  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  ills  that  followed  the  build- 
ing boom  of  the  1920's  may  be  repeated. 

A  million  and  a  half  servicemen  have 
waited  4  years  to  settle  their  new  families 
in  homes  of  their  own;  many  more  millions 
of  families  established  during  the  depres- 
sion have  also  waited  to  move  out  of  their 
present  crowded  quarters  into  new  homes 
with  land  and  sun  and  air  around  them; 
more  millions  have  waited  to  remodel  and 
expand  their  present  quarters.  America  en- 
tered the  war  inadequately  housed.  Now, 
after  4  years  of  suspended  building  opera- 
tions, the  housing  shortage  and  the  housing 
demand  are  both  more  intense  than  ever 
before. 

Every  one  is  agreed  that  steps  must  be 
taken  to  start  construction  of  homes  and 
apartments  immediately.  But  all  are  also 
agreed  that  unless  homes  are  built  which 
the  majority  of  consumers  can  afford  to  buy 
the  opportunity  for  a  prosperous  revival  of 


the  building  industry  will  be  lost.  In  addi- 
tion, it  is  also  generally  agreed  that  unless 
banks  and  other  public  and  private  lending 
agencies  make  only  sound  property  loans  and 
unless  consumers  learn  to  judge  the  value  of 
their  most  important  single  purchase,  the 
mass  demand  for  new  homes  will  result  in 
speculation,  widespread  foreclosures,  fac- 
tory shutdown's,  and  bank  failures.  There- 
fore, representatives  of  the  building  indus- 
try, the  home  financing  groups,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment are  getting  together  to  develop 
plans  for  quick  stimulation  of  home  con- 
struction, for  controls  over  speculation,  and 
for  construction  of  types  of  homes  most  con- 
sumers want  and  at  prices  they  can  pay. 
This  is  a  positive  program  that  will  need 
the  full  cooperation  and  understanding  of 
consumers  for  its  success. 

It  will  not  be  easy.  Housing,  like  any 
other  commodity,  is  subject  to  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand.  High  demand  and 
small  supply  can  create  excessive  shelter 
costs  just  as  easily  as  it  can  create  excessive 


costs  in  food  and  clothing.  Uncontrolled 
competition  among  those  with  expendable 
incomes  could  soon  push  the  great  bulk  of 
prospective  home  buyers  out  of  the  market — 
the  very  buyers  who  are  in  greatest  need. 
If  the  low-  and  moderate-income  buyers,  in 
their  desperate  need  for  homes,  take  on  mort- 
gages in  excess  of  their  abilities  to  pay,  the 
economic  consequences  of  these  actions  will 
be  felt  throughout  the  Nation. 

Six  Points  to  Follow 

On  September  18,  the  Office  of  War  Mo- 
bilization and  Reconversion  announced  a  six- 
point  program  to  speed  expansion  of  the  con- 
struction industry.  Under  the  OWMR  pro- 
gram, the  following  steps  will  be  taken:  (1) 
Action  to  increase  supplies  of  scarce  materials ; 

(2)  inventory  controls  to  prevent  hoarding; 

(3)  stronger  price  control  of  building  mate- 
rials; (4)  voluntary  cooperation  by  banks  and 
other  lending  institutions  to  discourage  ex- 
cessive and  unsound  lending  on  mortgages, 
in  order  to  minimize  danger  of  inflated 


Permanent-type  war  housing  units,  such  as  this  one  in  Pennsylvania,  will  be  sold  to  present 
occupants,  veterans,  municipalities,  cooperative  housing  groups,  or  real  estate  agencies. 
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prices  due  to  excessive  demands;  (5)  indus- 
try  activity  to  increase  production  of  all  ma- 
terials and  facilities;  and  (6)  establishment 
by  the  National  Housing  Agenq-  of  an  in- 
formation and  advisory  ser\-ice  on  home 
values,  as  an  aid  to  prospective  home  buyers. 

This  six-point  program  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide a  minimum  of  400.000  new  houses 
within  the  next  12  months.  Successful  ad- 
herence to  all  six  points  will  be  difficult.  It 
will  take  time  to  get  factories  back  into 
peacetime  production:  the  temptation  on  the 
part  of  some  builders  and  contractors  to 
hoard  material  in  order  to  make  excessive 
profits  will  be  strong:  a  black  market  could 
easily  develop  in  the  sale  of  scarce  building 
supplies;  short-sighted  lending  firms  could 
ruin  the  over-all  plan  by  making  wildcat  in- 
vestments; a  bottleneck  in  one  segment  of 
the  construction  industry  could  stalemate  the 
rest  of  the  industrj-,  thus  creating  greater 
shortages ;  and  many  prospective  home  buy- 
ers could  be  persuaded  by  supersalesmanship 
to  take  on  a  mortgage  which  they  could  not 
afford. 

However,  action  has  already  begun  to  put 
the  brakes  on  inflation  and  to  get  a  flood  of 
building  materials  on  the  market.  In  the 
first  place,  the  War  Production  Board's  Or- 
der L-41,  which  prevented  construction  of 
homes  and  apartments  without  specific  au- 
thorization from  the  National  Housing 
Agenq-,  was  lifted  in  order  to  allow  rapid 
expansion  of  the  construction  industr}'.  On 
September  17  all  critical  materials  and  equip- 
ment used  in  housing  construction,  with  the 
exception  of  lead  and  tin,  were  removed  from 
controls.  As  of  October  1  distribution  of  lum- 
ber has  been  free.  It  is  estimated  that  produc- 
tion of  lumber  for  1945  will  amount  to  28.7 
million  board  feet,  compared  with  32I/2  niil- 
lion  board  feet  in  1944.  However,  military 
requirements  have  declined  so  sharply  since 
the  end  of  the  war  that  the  supply  for 
civilians  was  considered  sufficient  to  permit 
removal  of  the  W'TB  order.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  lumber  supply  is  not  great  enough 
in  relation  to  demand  to  allow  free  sale,  as 
well  as  free  distribution.  Price  controls  are 
still  necessary  and  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration has  included  lumber  under  its 
dollar-anJ-cent  ceiling  price  program  on  all 
building  materials. 

While  releasing  building  materials  as 
quickly  as  possible  for  immediate  home 
construction,  the  WPB  as  this  is  written  is 
still  maintaining  its  inventory  controls  to  pre- 
vent hoarding.  Priorities  for  essential  civilian 
construction  must  still  be  honored  by  supply- 


ing firms  and  every  effort  will  be  made  to 
maintain  fair  distribution  so  long  as  supply 
does  not  meet  demand. 

Dollar-and-Cent  Ceilings 

After  controls  on  inventory  hoarding,  the 
Government  housing  program  calls  for 
strict  enforcement  of  material  costs.  This 
is  the  work  of  the  OPA  and  now  regional 
and  district  offices  throughout  the  country- 
are  preparing  simple  dollar-and-cent  ceiling 
prices  on  all  the  commodities  that  go  into 
a  house.  Building  material  stores,  lumber- 
yards, brickyards,  hardware  stores,  and  any 
other  distribution  center  for  home  construc- 
tion goods  will  be  required  to  post  simple, 
easv-to-understand  lists  of  prices.  There 
will  be  dollar-and-cent  ceiling  prices  for 
lumber,  insulation,  brick,  soil  pipe,  bath- 
tubs, septic  tanks,  and  wash  basins.  In  addi- 
tion, local  dollar-and-cent  ceilings  will  be 
placed  on  certain  important  sen'ices  neces- 
sar}-  in  the  construction  of  a  house.  For 
instance,  there  will  be  ceilings  for  digging 
cellars,  for  installing  plumbing,  for  paint- 
ing and  papering.  And  finally,  controls 
over  the  margins  which  contractors  can  add 
to  the  costs  of  their  jobs  will  be  tightened. 

But,  as  with  the  Government  price  con- 
trols during  the  war.  such  an  anti-inflation 
program  for  home  building  will  not  succeed 
unless  consumers  acquaint  themselves  thor- 
oughly with  the  ceiling  prices  in  their  locali- 
ties. Here,  as  with  steak,  with  sugar  or 
with  any  other  food  in  short  supply  and 
high  demand,  the  consumer  who  is  willing 
to  overlook  ceilings  in  order  to  get  the  com- 
modity is  contributing  directly  to  failure 
of  a  program  that  was  devised  to  protect 
him. 

For  the  home  owner  who  wants  to  re- 
model or  expand,  and  for  the  prospective 
home  owner  who  has  a  site  and  is  hiring 
an  architect  and  building  contractor  directly, 
the  dollar-and-cent  ceilings  on  materials, 
labor,  and  contractors'  profit  margins  will 
be  sufficient  protection  against  run-away 
prices  and  inflated  mortgages  and  building 
loans. 

But  for  the  consumer  who  will  be  buying 
from  a  contractor  or  real  estate  agenq-  a 
home  already  constructed  and  ready  for  oc- 
cupanq%  the  protection  is  not  so  easy.  Dur- 
ing the  war  sale  prices  and  rentals  for  new 
homes  were  controlled  under  L-41,  the  order 
which  was  terminated  on  October  15. 
Under  this  order  the  WPB  each  month  al- 
located the  total  amount  of  building  ma- 
terials available  for  civilian  use  after  all 
military  requirements  had  been  met.  Author- 


Mobile  houses,  +0  meet  emergency  war 
housing  needs,  may  answer  special  peace 
needs  for  temporary  dwellings. 


ization  to  use  the  allocated  materials  was 
granted  by  the  National  Housing  Agenq' 
— but  only  to  those  builders  and  contrac- 
tors who  were  willing  to  put  up  houses 
and  apartments  that  could  be  used  by  those 
in  greatest  need  of  shelter.  In  essence  it 
meant  that  the  privilege  of  putting  up  a 
new  dwelling  carried  with  it  the  obligation 
to  sell  the  house  during  the  first  years  of 
the  war  below  S6,000,  and  later  below  $8,- 
000.  or  to  rent  it  for  S65  a  month.  The 
high-cost  houses,  which  result  in  higher 
profits  for  the  builder  and  seller,  were  ruled 
out  during  the  war.  The  need  for  housing 
did  not  exist  among  the  high-income  groups 
nearly  so  much  as  it  did  among  the  low- 
and  moderate-income  groups.  Therefore, 
any  attempts  to  alleviate  the  housing  short- 
age by  new  construction  had  to  be  of  such  a 
character  and  cost  as  to  house  low-  and 
moderate-income  families. 

Today,  the  same  need  exists.  It  has  been 
estimated  by  the  NHA  that  before  the  w-ar 
one  out  of  evety  four  urban  homes  was  in 
need  of  replacement  and  one  out  of  every 
three  of  the  61/7  million  farm  homes  w-as 
beyond  repair.  These  were  the  prewar 
figures. 

With  the  war  over  and  with  new  families, 
it  is  estimated  that  construction  of  12,600,- 
000  nonfarmhouses  and  apartment  units  will 
be  required  in  the  next  decade  to  meet  the 
needs  of  American  families  and  to  make 
substantial  progress  in  replacing  substandard 
structures  with  good  homes.  In  addition 
the  NHA  survey  suggested  that  an  average 
annual  production  of  1,260,000  accommoda- 
tions would  be  sufficient  to  provide  homes 
for  newly  formed  families  as  well  as  all 
other  families  requiring  new  homes  during 
the  10-year  period,  including  those  who 
have  been  living  with  relatives  or  friends 
for  economic  reasons  and  who   are  now 
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If  annual  production  can  be  maintained  at  1,260,000  units,  it  will 
be  possible  during  the  next  10  years  to  wipe  out  half  of  these 


slums  (such  as  the  one  on  the  left)  and  replace  them  with  multiple 
housing  such  as  this  one  in  Knoxville,  Tenn. 


about  to  establish  independent  households. 
Such  an  annual  average  production — about 
300,000  units  above  any  year  in  the  past — 
would  wipe  out  half  of  the  substandard 
dwellings  now  standing,  eliminate  a  number 
of  units  equal  to  those  becoming  sub- 
standard by  the  end  of  1955,  and  replace 
losses  by  fire,  storm,  flood,  and  other  haz- 
ards. It  would  also  allow  a  margin  of  5 
percent  for  vacancies  in  the  total  housing 
supply — a  margin  considered  necessary  to 
maintain  stable  rentals. 

The  next  important  result  of  NHA's  sur- 
vey of  housing  needs  revealed  that  one-third 
of  the  prospective  home  buyers  and  renters 
wanted  a  type  of  unit  that  could  rent  for 
less  than  $30  a  month.  This  was  on  the  basis 
of  1944  price  levels.  Another  one-third 
needed  units  renting  from  $30  to  $50  a  month 
with  a  sale  price  of  from  $3,000  to  $5,000. 
The  remaining  one-third  of  the  new  units 
should  rent  for  $50  and  up  a  month  or  sell  for 
$5,000  or  more.  Two-thirds  of  the  country, 
therefore,  can  afford  a  house  costing,  in  1944, 
less  than  $5,000.  If  the  majority  of  houses 
built  in  the  next  decade  are  high-cost  ones, 
the  great  bulk  of  the  population  will  not 
be  able  to  afford  them  and  the  mass  market  for 
houses  will  dry  up  within  a  very  short  time. 

Sound  Financing 

Because  of  the  urgent  need  for  low-  and 
medium-cost  houses  the  last  three  points  of 
the  Government's  six-point  program  revolve 
around  the  necessity  for  maintaining  reason- 
able costs  and  sales  prices,  for  keeping  the 
costs  of  houses  down,  and  for  preventing 
unsound  speculative  lending. 

There  are  hundreds  of  reputable  home- 
financing  institutions  which  have  the  re- 
sources to  make  loans  on  the  house  a  con- 


sumer picks  as  his  future  home.  But  no 
loans  will  be  insured  on  houses  with  inflated 
prices.  The  unwillingness  of  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  of  the  NHA  to  in- 
sure loans  on  houses  with  excessive  prices  or 
on  houses  which  the  consumer  cannot  expect 
to  pay  off  with  his  current  earning  power  can 
be  one  of  the  greatest  aids  in  holding  down 
the  price  of  homes. 

That  is  they  can  be  if  consumers  go  to  re- 
sponsible lending  agencies  for  their  mort- 
gages. If  in  their  desire  for  a  home  "at  any 
cost"  they  obtain  their  loans  from  irresponsi- 
ble or  speculative  organizations,  they  may 
soon  find  that  their  homes  are  no  longer 
theirs,  that  they  have  squandered  their  war 
savings,  and  that  they  are  once  more  house- 
hunting. 

A  mortgage  with  an  approved  home  loan 
organization  carries  with  it,  automatically, 
sound  valuation  of  the  property  offered.  Such 
agencies  employ  experts  who  can  judge  ac- 
curately the  permanent  value  of  a  home  and 
can  tell  whether  that  home  can  be  paid  for 
out  of  earnings.  The  record,  for  instance,  of 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration  demon- 
strates how  expert  this  organization  is  in  the 
evaluation  of  a  home  and  the  ability  of  the 
home  owner  to  pay  off  a  mortgage.  Although 
the  FHA  is  not  a  direct  lending  agency,  it 
does  insure  private  lending  institutions 
against  loss  on  residential  loans  meeting  re- 
quired standards.  After  11  years  of  operation 
the  FHA  had  insured  home  loans  made  by 
private  lenders  amounting  to  more  than  8 
million  dollars,  of  which  more  than  3V2  mil- 
lion dollars  had  been  repaid.  Thus,  more 
than  6  million  American  families  have  been 
able  to  build  or  improve  their  homes  under 
the  FHA  program. 

Under  the  new  building  program,  FHA 


and  other  Government  credit  agencies  will 
strengthen  their  activities  in  an  effort  to 
prevent  real  estate  inflation  so  that  the  con- 
sumer is  not  forced  into  paying  more  than  he 
can  afford  for  a  home  or  for  paying  more 
for  a  house  than  its  true  value. 

A  further  control  over  the  price  of  houses 
can  be  made  if  there  is  a  sufficient  flow  of 
low-  and  medium-cost  houses  to  meet  the  de- 
mands. This  can  best  be  done  through  ac- 
tivity on  the  part  of  the  building  industry 
itself.  And  so  the  six-point  program  calls 
for  a  voluntary  program  by  industry  groups 
including  real  estate,  building  supplies,  and 
construction,  to  increase  quickly  the  produc- 
tion of  all  materials  and  facilities  and  to  help 
fight  inflated  building  costs  and  real  estate 
prices. 

The  sixth  point  of  the  program  authorizes 
the  National  Housing  Agency  to  provide  in 
conjunction  with  industry  representatives  an 
information  and  advisory  service  on  home 
values  which  will  be  available  to  any  prospec- 
tive home  buyer  regardless  of  whether  Fed- 
eral assistance  in  financing  is  involved.  This 
is  a  big  order  and  it  will  take  time  to  work 
out  an  effective  program  to  organize  such 
a  service  and  to  establish  enough  offices 
throughout  the  land  to  take  care  of  the  de- 
mands that  will  be  made. 

Just  because  the  present  quarters  are 
cramped,  or  dark,  or  the  roof  leaks,  or  the 
kitchen  is  inadequate  is  no  reason  to  rush 
out  and  buy  the  first  house  on  the  market. 
Other  houses  will  follow,  and  if  consumers 
buy  only  what  they  can  afford  and  pay  only 
what  a  house  is  worth,  the  houses  that  follow 
will  be  in  the  reasonable  price  range.  A  house 
is  a  fine  thing  to  own,  but  not  if  you  lose  it 
2  years  later! 
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When  "white  goods"  come  to  market 


•  Now  once  more  the  hum  of  the  textile 
mills  is  becoming  the  hum  of  peacetime  in- 
dustry. Looms  that  in  wartime  had  been  con- 
verted to  the  production  of  cotton  bagging, 
cloth  for  army  raincoats,  and  industrial  sheet- 
ing will  again  turn  out  material  for  pillow 
slips,  towels,  and  sheets. 

That  doesn't  mean  that  "white  goods"  will 
flood  the  market  in  a  sudden  rush.  It  does 
mean  that  store  shelves  will  gradually  become 
better  stocked  and  you  can  then  pick  and 
choose  in  prewar  fashion. 

But  before  you  grab  your  purse  and  sally 
forth  to  replenish  the  linen  closet,  how's  your 
stock  of  buymanship  knowledge?  Do  you 
really  know  how  to  get  the  best  buy  for  your 
money  ? 

Wartime  Controls 

During  the  war,  OPA  set  up  regulations 
for  price  control  that  required  manufacturers 
to  label  their  sheets,  giving  you  the  t}-pe  and 
size,  telling  you,  in  case  the  sheets  were  not 
first  quality,  whether  they  were  seconds  or 
substandard. 

Type  of  sheet  was  determined  by  the 
thread  count,  that  is,  the  number  of  yarns 
that — given  a  magnifying  glass  and  plenty 
of  patience — you  could  count  both  length- 
wise and  crosswise  in  a  square  inch  of  the 
material.  In  general,  the  higher  the  count 
the  finer  the  qualit)-  of  the  sheet.  That  was 
one  standard. 

Others,  established  by  OPA  for  judging 
sheets,  included:  The  weight  in  ounces  per 
square  yard ;  the  breaking  strength  in  pounds 
per  inch,  both  crosswise  and  lengthwise;  the 
type  of  selvage;  the  width  of  hems;  the 
number  of  stitches  per  inch ;  and  the  amount 
of  sizing — starches  and  such — that  had  been 
added  to  give  "body"  to  the  material. 

On  all  these  items  a  sheet  had  to  hit  at 
least  the  requirements  for  its  tj-pe  or  flunk 
out  and  be  marked  substandard. 

Any  flaws  in  weaving  would  put  it  in  the 
"seconds"  class  even  when  a  sheet  was  other- 
wise up  to  snutf. 

Some  of  these  goods  may  still  be  coming 
to  market.  And  you  have  a  right  to  see  the 
manufacturer's  label.  But,  use  also  your  own 
good  judgment.  For  labeling  with  scant] 
information  can  be  no  more  than  a  halfway 
mark  on  the  road  to  wise  buying.  Only  you 
can  decide  whether  a  second  or  substandard 


sheet  is  worth  vour  hard-earned  money  or 
whether  among  the  variet}"  of  sheets  ad- 
judged standard  one  suits  your  purpose  bet- 
ter than  another. 

By  These  Signs  Know  Them 

Textile  experts  in  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  group  sheets  into  five  classifi- 
cations —  light,  medium,  and  hea\'}"weight 
muslins,  fine  counts,  and  percales.  "Toughie" 
of  the  lot,  that  can  stand  up  prett}-  well  to 
romping  boys,  is  the  hea^'y  muslin.  But  it's 
expensive  to  launder  if  you  pay  for  laundr}" 
by  the  pound.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
takes  a  toll  of  energ}'  if  you're  the  laundress. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  stand  the  per- 
cales. They  get  top  billing  for  fineness  and 
good  looks  but  may  be  slow  in  returning  to 
market. 

Any  "money's  worth"  sheet  is  firm  in 
weave,  almost  free  from  sizing,  is  torn  rather 
than  cut  from  the  bolt  which  means,  all  other 
things  being  equal,  that  it  will  keep  its  shape. 
It  is  hemmed  with  strong  thread  and  short 
even  stitches — about  12  or  14  to  the  inch. 

Now  then,  how  can  you  judge  these  qual- 
ities when  you're  standing  at  the  counter  with 
several  sheets  spread  out  before  you  } 

You  can  judge  closeness  and  evenness  of 
weave  by  holding  the  sheets  to  the  light.  The 


weave  ought  to  be  firm,  and  the  number  of 
crosswise  yarns  ought  to  approximate  fairly 
closely  the  number  of  up-and-down  yarns. 
(There  will  be  a  higher  warp  count  than 
filling.)  Any  great  difference  makes  for  an 
"unbalanced"  fabric  that  is  likely  to  wear 
poorly. 

You  can  sometimes  judge  amount  of  siz- 
ing— although  the  test  is  not  infallible — by 
rubbing  a  sheet  between  your  hands.  If  a 
powder)^  substance  falls  out,  you  may  be 
fairly  sure  that  starch  or  china  clay  or  some 
other  substance  is  covering  up  a  sleaz)-  fabric 
which  one  or  two  washings  will  expose.  And 
you  have  left  a  sheet  that  looks  like  cheese- 
cloth. This  is  a  matter  of  particular  impor- 
tance when  you're  b^iying  substandard  sheets 
since  under  wartime  regulations  still  in  effect 
first-qualit}^  ones  are  allowed  no  more  than  4 
percent  of  sizing. 

And  while  you're  giving  sheets  a  critical 
eye,  look  to  the  selvages  since  they  get  hard 
wear  during  the  lifetime  of  a  sheet.  Best  is 
the  tape  t}'pe  with  extra  yarns  woven  in  for 
reinforcement  and  sturdy  finish  on  the 
outermost  edge.  A  selvage  that  tapers  from 
heaviness  at  the  outer  edge  to  the  weight  of 
the  sheeting  at  the  inner  edge  does  not  split 
awav  from  the  sheet  as  heavier  selvages  tend 
to  do. 


Check  your  I.  Q.  on  "white  goods"  before  you  buy  towels  and  bed  linen.  Knowing 
what's  what  in  quality  and  how  to  judge  it  are  best  guarantees  of  good  luck  in  buying. 
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Then  for  comfort  and  wear,  it's  wise  to 
buy  sheets  that  are  plenty  long.  A  short  sheet 
wrinkles  and  gets  undue  yanking  both  by  the 
bed  maker  and  the  sleeper  who  enjoys  the 
smoothness  of  a  sheet  under  his  chin  and 
over  his  toes  at  the  same  time.  A  short  sheet 
is  no  protection  for  blankets  either. 

As  for  sizes — you'll  find  sheets  marked  ac- 
cording to  torn  sheet  size.  "Torn"  refers  to 
the  practice  of  tearing  sheet  lengths  along  a 
thread  of  the  goods  to  insure  flat  even  hems 
and  shape-keeping  qualities.  The  actual 
length  of  your  finished  sheet,  when  washed, 
will  be  about  10  inches  shorter  than  the  torn 
length.  That's  a  fact  you'll  want  to  keep  in 
mind  when  you're  figuring  the  size  you  need. 
And  remember  that  in  addition  to  the  mat- 
tress length,  you  must  allow  for  the  mattress 
depth  which  is  about  5  inches  on  each  end  as 
well  as  an  extra  amount,  say  4  to  6  inches, 
for  generous  tuck-in. 

Pillowcases 

What  makes  for  a  good  buy  in  sheets  holds 
also  for  a  good  buy  in  pillowcases — firm 
weave,  little  sizing,  torn  length,  smooth  and 
even  hems. 

A  word  about  sizes.  Pillowcases  too  large 
wrinkle  under  the  head.  Cases  too  small 
bunch  up  the  pillow  into  a  hard  lump  and 
are  likely  to  be  strained.  Your  best  bet  is  a 
case  11/2  inches  wider  and  6  inches  longer 
than  the  pillow. 

Bath  Towels 

Here's  the  place  where  you  can't  have 
everything.  When  you  buy  bath  towels  you 
must  sometimes  compromise  between  dura- 
bility and  drying  power.  A  towel  that  dries 


well  is  soft,  fluffy,  has  little  twist  in  the  pile 
yarns,  and  a  loose  foundation.  But  such  a 
towel  may  look  flimsy  and  may  soon  fall  apart 
under  steady  use  and  washing. 

So  look  for  a  towel  with  a  firm  foundation 
and  soft  loops,  about  1/3-inch  long,  rather 
close  together,  but  not  too  tightly  twisted. 
Long  loops  may  be  more  absorbent  but  they 
tend  to  catch  and  pull  out  in  the  washing. 

Other  earmarks  of  a  good  towel:  Firm 
selvages  with  the  crosswise  yarns  securely 
wrapped  around  the  lengthwise  or  warp 
yarns;  hems  at  least  y^-  to  1-inch  wide  with 
1/4  inch  or  more  of  raw  edge  turned  under; 
colorfastness. 

Towel  sizes  are  a  matter  of  personal 
choice.  Some  bath  towels  shrink  as  much  as 
14  percent  in  the  first  five  washings.  Never- 
theless, small  towels,  light  in  weight,  suit  the 
children  best.  And  even  adults  may  prefer 
medium  ones  to  the  larger.  Certainly  the 
less  towel,  the  less  work  for  the  laundress 
and  the  lighter  the  laundry  bills. 

An  Ounce  of  Prevention 

Now— even  though  "white  goods"  may 
come  to  market  in  more  plentiful  supply — 
thrift  is  still  in  good  taste.  When  you've 
bought  wisely,  you'll  want  to  care  for  your 
supplies  wisely. 

So— Do 

Remove  stains  as  they  happen.  Mend  rips 
or  worn  places  before  you  launder.  Wet 
cotton  goods  thoroughly  in  cold,  clear  water, 
then  wash  in  good  suds.  If  you  have  a 
washing  machine,  do  heed  the  manufacturer's 
instructions  about  the  amount  of  clothes  to 
wash  in  one  tubload.  And  after  washing 
rinse  well.    Use  only  a  mild  bleach,  making 


sure  to  follow  the  printed  directions.  Best 
bleach  of  all  and  a  perfectly  harmless  one  is 
the  sun  that  leaves  clothes  bright  and  fresh- 
smelling. 

Don'ts 

Don't  let  clothes  whip  around  in  a  high 
wind.  Nor  iron  the  folds  in  your  bed  linen. 
Folding  them  by  hand  will  get  them  flat 
enough.  And  occasionally  fold  the  linen 
a  different  way  to  change  the  position  of 
the  creases. 

Don't  iron  bath  towels.  Shaking  them 
out  will  keep  them  soft  and  light  and  ab 
sorbent.  And  never  use  sheets  or  pillow- 
cases for  laundry  bags. 

Other  hints  on  care:  When  you're  mak- 
ing up  the  beds,  in  taking  off  the  soiled 
sheets,  loosen  the  edges  first — don't  yank. 
Then  in  putting  on  the  fresh  sheets,  reverse 
them  from  time  to  time,  tucking  under  the 
wide  hem  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  and  the 
narrow  hem  at  the  head.  This  staggers  wear. 
Watch  out  for  sharp  corners  on  bedstead 
and  springs. 

Put  your  freshly  laundered  sheets,  towels, 
and  pillowcases  on  the  bottom  of  the  pile 
so  that  none  is  overworked  and  all  are  used 
regularly. 

If,  at  any  time,  you  must  store  fabrics: 
Wash  them  thoroughly;  do  not  iron;  wrap 
in  paper  or  old  sheeting;  and,  if  possible, 
store  in  a  well-ventilated  closet  on  first  or 
second  floor  where  it's  dry,  dark,  and  cool. 
Cellars  are  poor  storage  places  because  of 
mildew;  attics  are  likely  to  be  too  hot  for 
the  good  of  the  fabric. 

What's  a  Good  Label? 

Suppose  all  bed  linen  and  towels  came 
adequately  labeled,  what  could  you  hope 
to  learn  7 

These  facts  about  sheets: 

Torn  size  before  hemming;  breaking 
strength  in  pounds  per  inch ;  number  of 
warp  yarns ;  number  of  filling  yarns  per 
inch;  weight  in  ounces  per  square  yard; 
percentage  of  sizing. 

These  facts  about  towels: 

Amount  of  potential  moisture  absorption; 
weight  per  square  yard ;  number  of  loops 
per  square  inch ;  single  or  double  loop  con- 
struction; thread  count;  number  of  filling 
yarns  between  pile  loops;  breaking  strength 
in  pounds  per  inch. 

To  be  sure,  not  all  bed  linens  and  towels 
are  so  labeled,  but  if  you,  the  buyer,  inquire 
often  enough,  the  day  may  come  when 
manufacturers  will  furnish  such  informa- 
tion unasked. 

Consumers'  Guide 
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last  minute  reports 

from  U.  S.  Government  Agencies 


Shor+ening  and  cooking  oils  may  be  re- 
moved from  the  ration  list  by  January  I, 
1946,  according  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. The  current  allocation  of  fats  and 
oils  for  the  production  of  shortening  and 
cooking  oils  is  88  percent  of  average  use 
during  the  base  period  of  1940-41,  com- 
pared with  79  percent  during  the  last 
quarter. 

The  prospective  supply  of  soybean  oil  is 
considerably  larger  than  indicated  by  pre^ 
vious  estimates,  and  this  together  with 
reduced  military  requirements,  will  make 
possible  a  substantial  increase  in  shorten- 
ing, lard,  and  cooking  and  salad  oils  for 
civilian  consumers. 

Rheumatic  fever  is  "the  greatest  killer 
of  school-age  children."  The  Children's 
Bureau  says  there  are  now  about  a  half 
million  children  under  1 8  years,  v/ho  are 
suffering  from  this  disease.  Selective  Ser- 
vice figures  show  a  high  rate  of  rejections 
for  heart  disease  directly  traceable  to 
rheumatic  fever.  Only  in  recent  years, 
however,  has  rheumatic  fever  been  a  matter 
of  v/ide  public  concern,  says  the  Bureau. 

Crippled  children's  agencies  in  17  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  are  now 
carrying  on  special  programs  for  the  care, 
treatment,  and  prevention  of  rheumatic 
fever.  This  work  is  being  done  in  cocoera- 
tlon  with  the  Children's  Bureau,  under  the 
Social  Security  Act.  Information  about 
these  programs,  about  the  disease  Itself, 
and  about  what  can  be  done  to  combat  It, 
may  be  had  from  the  Children's  Bureau, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Washington 
25,  D.  C. 

Annerican  Education  Week  will  be  ob- 
served from  November  II  to  17.  Schools 
all  over  the  country  are  being  urged  to 
dramatize  their  war  savings  achievements. 
At  that  time  many  schools  will  be  cam- 
paigning to  finance  35,000  hospital  equip- 
ment units  (valued  at  $3,000  each)  to  speed 
the  recovery  of  wounded  servicemen. 


You  may  miss  him,  so  don't  try  to  meet 
your  returning  soldier  at  a  port  of  em- 
barkation or  personnel  center,  warns  the 
War  Department,  hie  will  leave  for  home 
as  soon  as  possible,  so  the  Department  sug- 
gests that  you  wait  for  him  at  home. 

Frozen  food  locker  plants  In  the  United 
States  increased  by  1,182  between  July 
1944  and  July  1945,  reports  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  1945 
count  is  6,464  locker  plants  In  active  op- 
eration. The  distribution  by  States  ranges 
from  2  In  West  Virginia  ,  to  600  In  Iowa. 
Minnesota,  with  477,  Is  second  high,  and 
Wisconsin,  with  473,  a  close  third. 

Last  year's  Increase,  the  largest  yearly 
expansion  since  the  Department  began  to 
count  such  plants  back  In  1938,  is  attrib- 
uted to  three  main  causes.  They  are  the 
release  of  more  material  for  plant  con- 
struction, the  additional  use  of  second- 
hand equipment,  and  sustained  public  in- 
terest In  the  local  storage  of  home-raised 
food. 

Many  new  drug  Items  are  expected  to 
reach  the  corner  drug  store  soon.  To  make 
sure  that  these  new  products  comply  with 
the  law  and  to  provide  Increased  Inspec- 
tion of  other  food  and  drug  products,  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  Is  hiring 
30  additional  Inspectors. 

Under  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act,  drug  manufacturers  are  required  to 
submit  evidence  that  new  drugs  are  safe, 
and  that  the  manufacturers  have  adequate 
facilities  to  produce  them  accurately,  be- 
fore the  medicines  can  be  sold.  Most 
manufacturers  voluntarily  comply  with  this 
requirement,  but  a  few  either  do  not  know 
about  It,  or,  knowing,  try  to  avoid  com- 
pliance. Because  of  the  few,  therefore, 
the  FDA  must  have  a  competent  staff  to 
weed  out  undesirable  or  harmful  products 
as  they  appear  on  the  market. 


Maintenance  of  the  strength,  quality, 
and  purity  of  drug  products  Is  one  of  the 
big  problems  of  FDA  Inspectors.  They  also 
work  for  better  sanitary  conditions  under 
which  crude  drugs  are  manufactured  and 
stored:  keep  a  close  tab  on  claims  made 
on  labels;  and  control  the  sale  of  penicillin 
and  over-the-counter  dangerous  drugs. 

Store  spuds  in  a  cool,  dark  place.  The 
late  croD  potatoes  that  are  on  the  market 
now  are  the  best  for  storing.  Keep  the 
taters  at  temperatures  between  40°  and 
60°  F.,  but  don't  let  them  freeze. 

Potatoes  like  the  dark.  Light  is  respon- 
sible for  green  spots  that  contain  harmful 
substances. 

You  can  eat  sprouted  potatoes  if  you 
pare  them.    But  never  eat  the  sprouts. 

Canned  fish  —  approximately  6  million 
pounds — is  available  for  importation  from 
South  America  to  the  United  States.  In- 
cluded In  the  lot  will  be  about  2  million 
pounds  of  canned  sardines,  packed  In  oil 
In  3%-ounce  cans,  from  Venezuela;  and 
about  4  million  pounds  of  tuna  and  tuna- 
like  fish  from  all  South  American  cpuntries. 
These  products  had  been  allocated  to  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
Administration,  but  because  of  their  high 
price  in  relation  to  other  canned  fish,  they 
are  not  suitable  for  relief  use. 

Lights  will  twinkle  on  many  Christmas 
trees  throughout  the  land  this  year.  There 
will  be  no  restrictions  on  the  manufacture 
of  colored  tree  lights,  so  far  as  CPA  Is 
concerned,  but  manufacturers  may  have 
some  difficulty  In  obtaining  necessary  ma- 
terials for  all-out  production. 

Ample  supplies  of  Christmas  tree  orna- 
ments are  expected  in  the  stores.  As  a 
result  of  plentiful  stocks,  the  first  Christmas 
tree  in  the  many  new  homes  that  have 
been  started  by  returning  service  men  and 
women  and  others  this  year,  can  be  a  gaily 
decorated  symbol  of  peace  and  good  will. 


IMPORTANT  NOTK 

We  are  revising  our  mailing  list,  and  we  must  drop  from  it 
names  of  those  who  do  not  notify  us  of  their  wish  to  continue  to 
receive  Consumers'  Guide  and  those  who  are  not  eligible  to  receive 
it  free.  Leaders  and  members  of  consumers'  organizations  and 
others  actively  concerned  with  consumer  problems,  as  well  as  teach- 


TO  OUR  READERS 

ers  and  librarians,   and  State  officials  may  receive  free  copies. 

Notices  have  been  sent  to  three  States.  Subscribers  in  other 
States  will  receive  notices  within  the  next  month  or  t^vo. 

If  you  want  your  subscription  continued,  fill  out  the  card  you 
will  receive,  affix  a  postage  stamp,  and  drop  it  in  the  mail. 
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Dangerous  Days 

November  is  the  worst  month  of  the  year 
for  firearms  accidents,  and  December,  the 
worst  for  both  traffic  and  home  accident 
fatahties.  The  special  dangers  of  this  season 
arise  from  fall  hunting,  from  early  dark- 
ness, and  from  the  year-end  holiday  festivi- 
ties. 

That  accidents  occur  in  the  best  regulated 
families  to  an  alarming  extent  is  pointed 
out  by  the  National  Safety  Council  which 
reports  that  since  Pearl  Harbor  more  Ameri- 
cans were  killed  in  accidents  than  in  action 
on  the  battle  fronts  of  World  War  II.  Al- 
most 100,000  are  killed  each  year  and 
about  10,000,000  are  wounded  by  accidents. 

Same,  But  Different 

Dehydrated,  dried,  and  evaporated  have 
the  same  general  meaning,  but  commercial 
distinctions  are  made  between  them.  These 
distinctions,  however,  have  not  always  been 
consistent. 

"Dried,"  says  a  USDA  committee,  com- 
monly refers  to  sun-drying  or  other  natural 
drying,  "evaporated"  to  drying  with  appli- 
cation of  artificial  heat  under  natural  draft. 

"Dehydrated"  refers  to  drying  under  con- 
trolled application  of  artificial  heat  and 
mechanical  circulation  of  air  or  production 
of  vacuum.  According  to  these  definitions, 
commercial;  drying  of  vegetables  is  always 
"dehydration,"  and  only  fruits  sometimes 
are  "dried"  or  "e\'aporated." 


Hair  Today — Gone  Tomorrow 

If  your  pate  glistens  where  once  glossy 
locks  flourished,  you  better  relax  and  forpet 
about  it.   Looking  for  a  cure  for  bale 
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is  hkely  to  end  in  disappointment,  says  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration.  There  are 
no  known  cures.  Thousands  of  dollars  are 
spent  each  year  for  ointments,  massages, 
and  treatments  to  restore  hair.  Save  your 
money,  it's  no  use. 


Customers'  Day  Dawning 

Quality  is  one  thing  consumers  will  be 
thinking  about  in  the  postwar  period.  A 
survey  made  by  a .  commercial  market  re- 
search department  showed  that  92  percent 
of  the  retailers  and  96  percent  of  the  manu- 
facturers interviewed  said  they  expect  cus- 
tomers to  be  more  quality  conscious. 

In  the  third  annual  survey  of  clothing 
and  textiles  made  by  the  American  Home 
Economics  Association,  homemakers  were 
specific  in  their  protests  about  quality  de- 
terioration. Quality  in  general,  said  the 
homemakers,  was  worse  during  the  12- 
month  period  covered  by  the  survey  than 
in  the  previous  year.  Most  of  the  cotton 
yard  goods  faded,  shrank,  and  was  sleazy. 
On  women's  housedresses,  too  much  cheap, 
fussy  trimming  made  ironing  harder  and 
the  life  of  the  dress  shorter,  they  said. 

IVIore  Points  for  Used  Fats 

Soap  and  fats  are  used  to  make  nylon 
stockings,  tires,  electrical  appliances,  and 
hundreds  of  other  things  we  have  been 
waiting  for.  If  you  want  these  things  in 
quantity  soon  and  want  more  soap,  it's  up 
to  you  to  save  more  used  fats. 

The'  Nation's  industrial  supply  of  fats  is 
millions  of  pounds  less  than  the  supply  in 
1944.  To  increase  this  supply,  the  Govern- 
ment- i<;  nffpring  four  points  instead  of  two 
id  of  used  fats  you  turn  in. 


Healtliy  House  Plants 

Potted  plants  are  likely  to  grow  better 
if  their  clay  pots  are  "plunged"  instead  of 
placed  in  saucers,  exposed  to  air.  To 
"plunge"  a  pot,  sink  it  to  its  brim  in  sand 
or  peat  moss  that  is  kept  moistened. 

The  soil  in  the  flowerpot  draws  moisture 
through  the  porous  clay  pot  to  supply  the 
needs  of  the  plant.  This  simplifies  water- 
ing, moistens  the  potted  soil  more  uni- 
formly, and  prevents  plant  nutrients  from 
leaching  away  in  surplus  water. 

In  homes  and  apartments  where  humidity 
is  likely  to  be  low  and  evaporation  rapid, 
the  plunged  house  plant  should  be  placed 
in  some  kind  of  watertight  container — one 
that  will  hold  moist  peat  or  sand. 

Bouquets  to  Us 

At  a  publications  workshop,  held  recently 
at  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
analyze  USDA  publications,  the  consultant 
from  Columbia  University  and  the  one  from 
Ohio  State  University  tossed  pretty  bou- 
quets to  the  Consumers'  Guide.  Guide  ar- 
ticles were  said  to  be  easy  to  read,  warm, 
personal,  direct.  Consumers'  Guide  was 
called  an  appealing  publication — as  if  you 
didn't  know! 
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Merry  Christmas 

•  This  is  the  Christmas  you  dreamed  about, 
the  peace  Christmas  when  the  wonderful 
silence  of  the  night  would  not  be  torn  with 
mortar  shells. 

This  is  the  Christmas  you  hoped  for,  the 
Christmas  you  could  celebrate  out  of  the 
shadow  of  the  war  agony. 

This  is  the  resplendent  Christmas  when 
finally  the  hopes  of  the  last  8  or  10,  or  is  it 
15,  years  were  to  come  to  Christmas  freedom 
in  the  Christmas  lights. 

This  is  the  Christmas  the  sons  and  fathers 
and  brothers  were  going  to  be  home  for. 

The  Christmas  of  the  first  family  reunion 
after  the  war,  with  presents  for  everyone 
under  the  tree  and  not  in  the  mail  addressed 
care  of  Army  Post  Office  or  Fleet  Post  Office. 

This  may  also  be  the  Christmas  your  son 
won't  come  back,  or  your  husband,  or  the 
little  one's  father. 

This  is  the  Christmas  the  mother  on  the 
Polish  plains  prayed  for,  a  child  dead  at  her 
feet  of  cold  and  hunger,  another  child  at  her 
breast  with  only  a  whimper  of  cold  life  in  it. 

French  mothers  with  hostage  husbands  in 
German  camps  consoled  their  children  with 
promises  of  this  peace  Noel. 

Have  you  seen  the  pictures  of  the  dead 
from  China,  of  the  famine-struck  in  India, 
of  the  displaced  babies  and  mothers  in 
France  and  Germany  and  Poland? 

This  is  the  Christmas  many  never  lived  to 
see.  And  it  is  the  Christmas  which  was  the 
excuse  for  living  when  the  world  seemed  to 
have  turned  to  rubble  and  hunger  and  cold. 

When  the  bomber  boys  were  sweating  out 
their  fifty  missions,  and  the  infantry  Joes 
were  slogging  through  Italy,  when  a  guy 
wrapped  a  shelter  half  around  him  at  Kiska, 


or  when  the  dizziness  hit  a  fellow  at  Guadal- 
canal, this  Christmas  and  the  life  to  follow 
would  be  at  the  back  of  their  minds. 

What  a  Christmas  this  was  going  to  be ! 

Well,  here  it  is,  the  first  Christmas  in  the 
shadow  of  the  perfected  atomic  bomb. 

It  isn't  the  kind  of  Christmas  anyone 
thought  would  be  the  first  Christmas  of 
peace.  It's  less  than  anyone  promised  himself 
during  the  days  of  El  Alamein,  or  Stalingrad, 
or  Guadalcanal,  or  the  Blitz. 

If  we  ever  get  home  for  Christmas — any 
Christmas — the  guys  would  say,  and  they 
would  leave  the  rest  of  the  sentence  unsaid, 
they  would  think  it  in  their  minds. 

Muscles  and  minds  were  tense,  the  pres- 
sure was  to  win  the  war,  and  then  V-J  Day 
came.  The  war  was  won,  and  somehow  no 
one  seemed  to  know  how  to  go  about  taking 
hold  of  the  peace. 

Don't  look  at  the  prime  ministers  and  the 
foreign  ministers  and  ask  if  they  have  failed. 
Ask  yourself  if  you  have  failed. 

If  you  and  yours  have  survived  are  you 
prayerful  and  grateful? 

If  one  of  yours  has  not  survived,  is  there 
anything  of  dedication  in  the  way  you  live 
so  that  you  give  meaning  to  his  death  by 
your  life? 

Are  you  remembering  now  that  during  the 
worst  year  of  war,  if  you  stayed  in  the  States, 
you  weren't  hungry? 

Someone  once  said  he  could  never  be  free 
so  long  as  one  person  was  unjustly  im- 
prisoned. 

So  long  as  there  are  children  dying  of 
starvation,  and  people  unfed,  a  person  should 
have  conscience  pangs  when  he  sits  down  to 
eat  a  meal  as  it  is  served  in  this  land  of  ours. 


And  when  someone  tries  to  shrug  off  your 
sympathies  for  the  starving  around  the  world 
with  a  remark  about  the  British  or  the  Rus- 
sians or  the  French,  or  the  Dutch,  or  even  the 
Germans  or  the  Japanese,  remember  that  the 
food  going  out  from  America  is  not  going  to> 
be  eaten  by  those  who  are  responsible  for  the 
policies  you  think  of  when  you  say  British 
or  Russian  or  German,  the  food  is  going  for 
tousle  heads  like  the  kids  you  run  off  to  bed 
at  night. 

So  where  do  you  come  to,  this  Christmas 
Day,  this  first  peace  yule  that  seemed  so 
bright  and  far  away  in  the  dark  bitter  days? 

The  war  is  over  and  you  are  working  fewer 
hours  a  week,  maybe  40  instead  of  48  or  50, 
the  pressure  is  easier  in  the  factory,  or  on  the 
farm,  or  in  the  office. 

The  peace  gave  you  extra  time,  what  are 
you  giving  the  peace? 

Perhaps  you  owe  the  peace  4  hours  a  week^ 
say. 

Maybe  you  owe  the  peace  4  hours  a  week 
in  which  to  cultivate  your  citizenship  and 
your  neighborliness. 

The  peace  might  be  saved  if  you  with  your 
neighbors  tried  to  master  some  understanding 
of  what  the  atomic  bomb  means,  of  what  re- 
conversion means  to  farmers  and  city  people. 
Four  hours  of  citizenship  and  neighborliness 
and  perhaps  the  schools  could  be  improved 
in  your  community.  There  could  be  school 
lunches  for  the  kids  who  need  them.  There 
could  be  better  medical  care  for  children  and 
mothers  in  your  county.  Maybe  with  4  hours 
of  citizenship  a  week  you  could  work  up  an 
effective  committee  that  would  help  veterans- 
make  up  the  time  they  lost  in  the  war,  so  they 
won't  come  back  and  get  bitter  over  how 
everyone  they  knew  improved  his  status 
while  the  veteran  was  at  Guadalcanal,  or 
Okinawa,  or  Tarawa,  or  Kasserine  Pass,  or 
Iceland,  or  the  Aleutians. 

A  Merry  Christmas,  but  in  the  name  of 
One  who  accepted  His  responsibility  for  the 
world,  take  your  happiness  m  your  hands, 
accept  your  responsibility  for  the  world  yote 
live  in. 
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C  for  consumer 

From  kindergarten  through  high  school,  New  York  school  children 
are  learning  the  alphabet  of  using  and  buying. 


•  Once  upon  a  time  Henry  Hudson  explored 
New  York. 

And  now  young  New  Yorkers — about 
850,000  of  them  enrolled  in  the  cit)-  schools 
— are  exploring  consumer  problems. 

In  the  minds  of  not  a  few  educators,  this 
present-day  exploration  deserves  a  niche  in 
histor)'  along  with  the  famous  first  cruise 
up  the  Hudson.  For  to  New  York's  young 
consumer  it's  not  only  the  three  R's  that 
count.  It's  understanding  and  using  the 
practical  things  that  make  up  everj-day  life. 

Consumer  education  begins  in  the  nursery 
school  where  2-year-olds  learn  to  recognize 
and  eat  a  balanced  meal.  In  one  school  for 
the  deaf  are  tots  who  have  never  heard  the 
sound  of  the  words,  milk,  bread,  orange,  or 
egg.  Yet  these  tiny  children  are  learning 
right  at  the  lunch  table  to  identify  and  speak 
the  names  of  the  foods  required  for  health. 

On  the  other  end  of  the  scale  an  alert, 
highly  intelligent  class  of  high  school  boys 
is  confronted  with  a  pair  of  bottles.  One  is 
a  standard-shaped  container.  The  other  is 
pinched  into  an  unfamiliar  silhouette. 

"Which  bottle  contains  more?"  asks  the 
teacher  of  a  bright  young  hopeful. 

Ten  to  one  the  lad  answers  glibly  that 
the  fanc)'  bottle  contains  more  hand  lotion, 
snake  oil,  or  what-have-you. 

"Let's  find  out,"  says  the  teacher. 

The  contents  of  the  bottles  are  poured 
into  measuring  beakers,  while  the  class  at- 
tentively awaits  the  result. 

Ouch!  It's  quite  a  shock  to  the  boy  who 
rashly  hazarded  a  guess,  for  both  bottles  con- 
tain the  same  amount  of  liquid. 

Similar  demonstrations  are  conducted  with 
bottles  of  various  shapes  and  sizes.  After 
a  number  of  mistakes,  by  pupils  who  usually 
know  the  answers,  the  class  has  learned  a 
lesson:   Always  read  the  label. 

Higher  grade  children  in  most  elemen- 
tary schools  learn  how  to  choose  a  balanced 
meal  in  a  cafeteria — and  why  the  "Basic  7" 
foods  should  be  included  in  the  diet. 

They  compare  the  cost  and  nutritional 
value  of  a  15-cent  Victor}'  special  plate  sold 
in  the  school  lunchroom  with  a  candy  bar, 
hot  dog,  and  soda  pop,  picked  up  from  a 
street  vendor.    With  that  sort  of  instruction 


it's  not  surprising  that  Junior  high  school  stu- 
dents bought  4  I/t  million  school  lunches  in 
1944  as  compared  with  2  1-2  million  in  1940 ! 

Traditionally  consumer  education  courses 
in  many  cities  are  strictly  buying  courses, 
with  an  accent  on  "Buyer  Beware."  Not  so 
in  the  New  York,  City  schools  where  the 
school  authorities  have  taken  a  broader  view. 
Their  idea  is  this: 

Consumers  aren't  mere  buyers.  Something 
important  goes  before  the  buying.  Some- 
thing verj'  important  follows.  Smart  buying 
links  the  \rf,'o  stories.  So,  sound  consumer 
education  will  get  the  pupils  to  see  the 
whole  picture.  Furthermore,  pupils  are  con- 
sumers of  lots'  of  things  they  never  buy  and 
never  will  buy — democrac}",  social  wealth, 
and  the  home  spirit.  These  things,  too,  they 
have  to  learn  to  use  wisely. 

This  broader  idea  has  changed  consumer 
education  from  a  specialized  course  that  a 
pupil  might  or  might  not  take  to  something 
that  the  whole  curriculum  is  responsible  for. 
All  education — science,  history^  economics. 


business  education,  home  economics,  English, 
arithmetic — must  serve  the  consumer. 

Training  in  buying  skills  comes  last — 
among  children  in  the  upper  grades.  That's 
because  development  of  healthy  tastes  and 
sound  principles  for  making  choices  is  basic 
to  wise  buying. 

The  junior  consumer  is  faced  with  choices 
■ — such  important  choices  as  whether  to  buy 
an  ice  cream  cone  with  his  nickel  or  to  put 
it  in  a  slot  machine.  That  isn't  high  finance 
from  a  grown-up's  point  of  view  but  it's 
important  to  junior's  present  and  future  hap- 
piness.   It's  consumer  education. 

What  form  consumer  instruction  takes  in 
a  particular  school  or  classroom  depends  on 
the  individual  needs  of  the  pupils — and  the 
ingenuit)-  of  teachers  and  principal.  News 
releases  going  out  from  the  ofiice  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  John  E.  Wade, 
give  suggestions  and  reports  on  important 
developments  in  the  consumer  field.  But 
the  individual  schools  and  teachers  are  free 
to  fit  their  teaching  to  the  local  situation. 
This  has  led  to  a  wide  variety'  of  projects  in 
the  734  schools  of  New  York's  five  boroughs. 

Needs  vary  greatly  bet^'een  prosperous 
and  low-income  areas — betR'een  slow  and 
fast  classes. 

Thus  a  "consumer  goods"  class  of  fairly 
advanced  boys  and  girls  in  a  middle  income 


Modern  arithmetic:  Price  ceiling  for  Grade  A  veal  rib  roast  is  41  cents  a  pound.  If  the 
scales  say  2  pounds,  3  ounces,  how  much  should  we  pay? 
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Nobody  plays  hooky  from  this  food  cIjss.  Why?  Well,  it's  real- 
life  stuff,  complete  to  professional  caps.    Pupils  buy  the  food, 

district  in  Queens  undertook  a  project  of 
furniture  selection.  They  studied  the  prob- 
lem of  furniture  buying  from  the  standpoint 
of  quahty,  taste,  and  comfort.  For  home 
work  they  inspected  the  family  furniture  to 
see  if  it  measured  up  to  quality  standards. 

Such  a  project  had  a  personal  interest  for 
these  children,  many  of  whose  parents  were 
likely  to  be  in  the  market  for  furniture  as 
soon  as  postwar  reconversion  puts  a  wide 
variety  of  merchandise  on  the  market.  As 
potential  furniture  buyers,  pupils  were  inter- 
ested in  classroom  tests  to  show  the  tensile 
strength  of  various  upholstery  materials.  In- 
dustriously they  figured  out  the  thread  count 
of  different  fabrics. 

Much  more  to  the  purpose  for  an  under- 
privileged group  in  a  poor  district,  however, 
was  instruction  on  how  to  buy  material  for 
a  work  apron.  As  this  particular  group  had 
low  I.  Q.'s,  they  were  taught  to  tell  the  dif- 
ference between  sturdy  and  sleazy  samples 
of  material  by  simple  pulling  tests  and  by 
holding  the  cloth  up  to  a  strong  light. 

Several  years  ago  the  consumer  education 
office  was  asked  to  make  some  suggestions 
for  a  consumer  program  in  a  run-down 
neighborhood.  Before  making  his  recom- 
mendations, the  supervisor  talked  with  par- 
ents and  pupils,  circulated  up  and  down 
through  the  streets  and  alleys  of  the  school 
district.  He  went  into  the  stores  and  even 
peeped  into  the  garbage  cans.  Object:  To 
see  what  kinds  of  consumer  training  were 
most  needed  in  the  community. 

What  essential  foods  were  absent  from 
grocery  store  shelves — telltale  evidence  that 
many  families  weren't  buying  the  food  neces- 
sary for  a  balanced  diet?    How  much  food 
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plan  the  meals,  cook  and  serve  them.  Those  carrots  better  be 
good  and  cheap  because  the  books  have  to  balance! 

Manhattan  recently  assigned  a  room  to  a 
school-wide  project  on  W^orld  Frie)2dship 
and  Cooperation.  Besides  featuring  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  this  workroom  will 
have  exhibits  to  show  that  American  con- 
sumers depend  on  other  countries  for  many 
products  which  help  make  our  daily  living 
convenient  and  pleasant.  Other  exhibits 
will  show  the  importance  of  world  trade  and 
why  the  prosperity  of  other  countries  is  es- 
sential to  the  American  consumer. 

Occasionally  a  project  arouses  so  much 
interest  in  the  community  that  the  parents 
take  over.  One  parent  group  got  so  inter- 
ested in  price  control  that  it  sent  a  delegate 
down  to  Washington  to  testify  before  a  Con- 
gressional committee  for  the  continuation  of 
OPA.  This,  of  course,  was  done  on  their 
own,  not  as  official  representatives  of  the 
school.  But  it's  an  example  of  the  keen 
interest  which  the  consumer  education  pro- 
gram has  aroused — not  alone  in  the  class- 
room but  in  the  community  as  well. 

Another  evidence  of  widespread  com- 
munity interest  in  consumer  education  is  the 
large  number  of  requests  for  speakers  to  ad- 
dress parent-teacher  groups.  So  many  re- 
quests poured  in  at  one  time  that  the  vol- 
unteer speakers'  bureau  wasn't  able  to  accept 
many  of  the  invitations. 

During  the  last  decade  the  trend  in  the 
New  York  school  has  been  to  give  more 
recognition  to  consumer  needs  of  pupils.  But 
progress  in  this  direction  was  slow  prior  to 
the  war.  Then  came  Pearl  Harbor  and  the 
compelling  need  for  everybody  on  the  home 
front  to  do  a  good  consumer  job — to  make 
the  best  use  of  scarce  supplies  and  to  co- 
operate in  holding  down  prices.    All  hands 
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was  being  wasted,  as  revealed  by  the  garbage 
cans.''  How  wisely  was  community  property 
being  used.'  Were  the  vacant  lots  being 
turned  into  catch-alls  or  gardens? 

Attention  of  teachers  and  pupils  was 
directed  to  some  of  the  community  lacks  as 
shown  by  this  informal  survey.  For  one 
thing  it  was  found  that  the  walls  of  many 
public  and  private  buildings  were  defaced 
with  chalk. 

A  civics  class  investigated  the  situation. 
Did  they  want  that  kind  ot  community? 
What  is  involved  in  the  proper  //.r^"  of  public 
property?  Who  pays  the  bills  when  public 
property  is  misused  ? 

After  due  consideration,  the  class  decided 
on  a  clean-up  campaign. 

Students  are  encouraged  to  make  their 
own  suggestions  about  consumer  projects 
their  class  should  emphasize.  A  number  of 
schools  have  consumer  wardens.  These  are 
student  clubs  which  make  it  their  business 
to  spark  plug  consumer  activities  in  the 
school.  They  meet  once  a  week  to  pick  out 
a  topic  to  push.  The  push  comes  in  a  num- 
ber of  ways,  such  as  posting  all  the  late  in- 
formation they  can  find  on  the  selected  topic 
on  the  consumer  bulletin  board  or  display- 
ing it  in  the  consumer  library.  Practically  all 
New  York  schools  incidentally  have  con- 
sumer bulletin  boards,  while  perhaps  50 
have  their  own  consumer  libraries. 

Student  groups  work  closely  with  their 
teachers,  particularly  the  consumer  counselor 
whose  special  job  it  is  to  work  with  the 
Superintendent's  office  in  promoting  con- 
sumer education.  Sometimes  the  principal 
or  teacher  gets  behind  a  particular  project. 
Thus,  the  principal  of  a  school  in  lower 


The  class  wa+ches  in  suspense  until  the  sample  of  fabric  rips.  "Bang!"  The  cloth  has  a 
tensile  strength  of  70  in  the  warp,  says  the  testing  machine. 


were  needed.  This  served  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  young  consumers. 

Cooking  classes  began  spending  less  time 
on  how  to  cook  a  lemon  meringue  pie  for 
company.  Instead  they  concerned  them- 
selves with  planning  and  making  a  low-cost, 
balanced  meal  for  the  family. 

Actual  market  conditions  were  taken  into 
account  in  making  these  meal  plans.  When 
meat  was  hard  to  get  and  costly  in  money 
and  points,  future  homemakers  considered 
the  merits  of  cheese  dishes  or  omelets.  They 
were  taught  to  serve  more  cabbage  or  car- 
rots or  peaches  during  the  hea\y  marketing 
season — because  prices  are  more  favorable 
then  and  heavy  buying  at  that  time  helps  the 
farmers  and  prevents  waste  of  good  foods. 

In  the  various  shop  classes  for  boys,  too. 
the  emphasis  has  been  shifted  from  the  idea 
of  the  pupil  as  the  producer  of  some  gadget 
to  take  more  account  of  his  needs  as  a  con- 
sumer. 

Few  boys  who  take  up  an  electric  wiring 
unit  in  shop  will  grow  up  to  be  electricians. 
Ah.  but  puttering  with  an  ailing  doorbell 
until  It  rings  once  again,  or  repairing  an 
electric  lamp,  that's  another  matter!  Be- 
cause he  sees  the  usefulness  of  doing  things 
around  the  home,  the  average  boy  is  much 
more  apt  to  learn  about  electrical  theory 
from  such  a  beginning  than  from  any  num- 
ber of  beautiful  charts. 

A  number  of  schools  have  e\'en  developed 
repair  shops  where  students  can  bring  broken 
electric  irons,  mixers,  and  radios. 

In  some  subjects,  such  as  the  social  sci- 
ences, the  role  of  the  consumer  is  particu- 
larly prominent.  So  it  is  fitting  and  proper 
that  the  new  economics  syllabus,  used  by 
New  York  Cit)-  teachers,  salutes  the  con- 
sumer as  follows:  "The  consumer's  welfare 
is  the  ultimate  goal  of  economic  activit)-." 

The  syllabus  then  proceeds  to  suggest 
teaching  units  which  present  the  various  eco- 
nomic problems  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
user.  Credit  is  taught  not  as  a  money  and 
banking  problem  but  from  the  angle  of  the 
average  citizen  who  wants  to  borrow  money. 
Where  can  he  get  the  money  for  an  emer- 
gency?  How  would  he  go  about  getting 
it.''  What  interest  would  he  have  to  pay 
at  a  bank?  At  a  pawn  shop?  What  pit- 
falls should  the  borrower  avoid? 

While  taking  up  the  problem  of  ration- 
ing and  price  control,  pupils  of  a  Brooklyn 
school  took  over  a  district  OPA  price  and 
rationing  board  for  a  day.  Under  supervi- 
sion of  the  board  they  passed  on  requests 
for  gasoline  and  tires.     From  all  accounts 


the  kids  were  very  shrewd  in  judging  the 
merits  of  applications.  One  applicant  for 
an  extra  tire  testified  that  he  had  driven  a 
vast  number  of  miles  during  the  last  gas- 
ration  period.  One  boy  looked  over  the  ap- 
plication, did  a  little  rapid  arithmetic,  and 
asked  where  the  man  got  the  extra  gas  to  do 
so  much  traveling,  since  he  hadn't  coupons 
enough  to  get  any  mileage  like  that. 

Even  in  the  biology  classes  the  consumer 
takes  a  bow.  One  class  of  boys  reads  and 
analyzes  advertising  claims  of  various  cure- 
alls  and  then  investigates  the  scientific  basis 
for  the  claims.  A  number  of  the  boys  have 
written  to  a  company  to  ask  for  the  evidence 
upon  which  its  claims  for  curing  pimples  is 
based.    To  date  they've  received  no  answer. 

And  so  it  goes.  A  myriad  of  consumer 
problems  confront  all  of  New  York's  school 
kids,  from  nursery  school  through  grade  12. 

Interest  doesn't  follow  any  set  pattern. 
Cooking  classes  are  usually  considered  a 
girl's  domain.  But  up  in  one  Harlem  boys' 
school,  a  food  "shop"  proved  to  be  so  popu- 
lar that  it  cured  a  number  of  chronic  cases 
of  truancy. 

The  boys  like  the  practical  nature  of  the 
food  shop,  which  operates  like  a  regular 
restaurant  and  serves  meals  to  the  teachers. 
Pupils  work  in  shifts,  one  4-hour  period  a 
week,  each  taking  a  turn  at  working  in  the 


kitchen  and  in  the  dining  room.  So  each 
pupil  learns  something  about  buying  the 
food  and  preparing  it — knowledge  that 
many  of  the  boys  put  to  use  at  home  be- 
cause both  their  parents  work.  Some  of  the 
class  will  eventually  go  into  the  food  trades. 
But  all  of  them  are  learning  practical  les- 
sons in  wise  buying,  arithmetic,  and  meal 
planning. 

End  ef  the  war  has  not  brought  an  end  to 
consumer  problems.  Rather  the  postwar  era 
has  ushered  in  a  whole  new  set  of  prob- 
lems. So  New. York's  junior  consumers  are 
staying  on  the  job,  studying  what  they  can 
do  as  individual  users  and  as  citizens  to 
make  the  most  of  the  new  day  adawning. 

They  are  facing  such  questions  as: 

Just  how  effective  is  DDT?  What  pre- 
cautions should  be  taken  in  using  it? 

How  can  v^■e  combat  the  danger  of  infla- 
tion? 

Why  is  the  city  consumer  concerned  with 
fair  prices  to  farmers? 

What  about  the  new  goods? 

Why  do  consumers  have  a  stake  in  full 
employment  ? 

Many  and  difficult  are  the  problems  which 
face  consumers,  young  and  old.  But  the 
alert,  studious  way  New  York  school  chil- 
dren are  setting  out  to  learn  the  facts  is  a 
hopeful  sign. 
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If  the  allies  who  cooperated  in  the 
war  are  to  achieve  the  most  from  co- 
operation in  peace,  we  must  all  learn 
more  about  each  other.  Friendships 
may  be  started  by  expedient  meetings 
of  people  but  they  are  built  upon  mu- 
tual knowledge,  appreciation,  and 
trust  of  each  other. 

We  consumers  here  in  this  country 
know  that  we  cannot  maintain  our 
purchasing  power  nor  have  all  the 
commodities  that  a  decent  and  health- 
ful standard  of  life  require  unless  con- 
sumers in  other  parts  of  the  world  are 
also  working  toward  a  decent  and 
healthful  standard  of  living.  The  cause 
of  consumers,  and  that  means  all  of 
us,  is  an  interrelated  and  common 
world-wide  cause.  We  must  know 
about  the  problems  of  the  daily  lives 
of  our  neighbors  in  this  closely  knit 
modern  world.  The  doings  of  the 
Russian  farmers  on  the  steppes  of  the 
Volga  affect  directly  the  income  and 
well-being  of  the  farmers  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley.  The  findings  in  the 
laboratories  of  the  British  and  the 
Russian  and  the  French  scientists  con- 
tribute to  and  affect  the  work  of  gov- 
ernment and  industrial  scientists  in 
this  country.  And  so  again  knowledge 
of  the  way  other  consumers  of  the 
world  live  is  necessary  to  our  consum- 
ers here. 

The  Consumers'  Guide  has  an  ex- 
ceptional opportunity  to  report  on  life 
in  Russia  since  V-E  Day,  as  taken 
from  an  interview  with  Dr.  Charles  E. 
Kellogg,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Soil 
Survey  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Dr.  Kellogg,  an 
equally  keen  observer  of  soils  and  peo- 
ple, was  one  of  several  American  sci- 
entists who  were  recently  invited  to  be 
guests  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
the  USSR  at  a  jubilee  session  commem- 
orating the  two  hundred  and  twentieth 
anniversary  of  its  founding.  Dr.  Kel- 
logg attended  as  a  scientist  and  a  pri- 
vate citizen.  He  carried  a  spade  with 
which  he  dug  into  the  Russian  land 
wherever  his  plane,  train,  or  motorcar 
paused.  And  he  kept  a  sharp  eye"  out 
for  all  that  went  on  above  the  land. 


A  report  on  Russia 


•  We  have  come  out  of  the  war  with  mil- 
lions of  personal  tragedies.  We  know  what 
we  went  through  during  the  war  when  mil- 
lions of  us  were  still  under  the  pall  of  the 
tragedies  which  war  inevitably  brings  to  in- 
dividuals and  we  have  seen  rapidly  vanish 
the  restrictions  on  commodities  and  can  see 
on  the  very  close  horizon  the  end  of  ra- 
tioning. We  look  ahead,  making  the  stern 
readjustments  which  must  be  made  before 
the  gears  shift  into  place  and  our  lives  take 
on  the  freedom  for  which  we  fought. 

So  let's  look  at  our  ally  Russia  as  re- 
ported by  Dr.  Kellogg.  Let's  see  what  she 
has  been  through  and  how  she  is  getting 
along.  How  do  the  people  look?  Do  they 
appear  healthy  and  well-fed?  Are  they 
stunned  and  beaten  by  the  occupation  of 
their  country  and  the  siege  of  their  cities? 
How  are  their  clothes?  What  is  in  their 
shops?  Do  they  have  money  to  buy  with? 
How  about  their  recreation? 

Let's  start  with  how  the  war  hit  them. 
Charles  Kellogg  visited  Leningrad.  His  in- 
terpreter there  had,  during  the  siege,  lost 
her  family.  They  had  died  from  shells  and 
starvation  and  pure  fatigue,  as  well  as  hold- 


ing out  against  a  siege  that  reduced  the  popu- 
lation of  the  city  to  10  percent  of  its 
formidable  size.  She  had  lived  thfoughout 
the  months  of  the  siege  through  one  bitter 
winter  on  two  slices  of  bread  a  day.  That 
was  her  wartime  ration.   Nothing  else. 

As  we  emerge  from  the  war  so  are  our 
allies,  the  Russians,  coming  out  of  it  in 
better  shape  than  that  in  which  they  existed 
during  the  siege.  Today  the  people  of  Len- 
ingrad are  getting  more  than  two  slices  of 
bread.  But  it  will  be  a  long  ,  time  before 
they  catch  up  to  our  wartime  rations.  Bread 
and  potatoes  are  the  sustaining  foods  today 
and  these  are  rationed — strictly.  Fats  and 
oils  are  so  scarce  that  they  are  allowed  in 
small  quantities  only  to  those  who  need  this 
food  to  rebuild  the  basic  industries  of  the 
country.  Milk — what  there  is  of  it — goes 
to  the  babies,  nursing  mothers,  and  children. 
Shoes,  clothes,  and  food  are  all  rationed  un- 
der a  complicated  system.  There  are  many 
different  kinds  of  tickets.  The  amount  you 
get  depends  upon  the  size  of  your  family,  the 
kind  of  work  you  do,  how  well  you  do  it. 
A  housewife  who  just  is  a  housewife  does 
not  receive  ration  tickets  for  food  that  are 
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Planting  tobacco  by  machine  on  a  collective  farm. 


A  new  Soviet  collective  farm  village. 


equal  to  those  of  the  housewife  who  also 
works  in  a  factory,  office,  or  at  common 
labor.  The  laborer  who  produces  more  gets 
more  ration  tickets. 

The  prices  that  people  pay  for  their  com- 
modities are  also  based  upon  what  they  pro- 
duce. The  brave  soldier  who  has  been  deco- 
rated gets  a  reduction  of  a  percentage  of 
the  price  of  food  or  clothes.  The  worker, 
man  or  woman,  who  turns  out  excellent 
work  gets  not  only  more  ration  stamps  but 
also  a  lower  price. 

This  is  done  only  in  the  expensive  stores. 
These  are  stores  outside  the  ration  ones 
"w^here  luxuries  can  be  procured  for  a  price 
"with  no  ration  tickets.  Here  an  apple  may 
be  had  for  S2,  a  chocolate  bar  for  $20. 

Women  work  on  an  equal  with  men.  Dr. 
Kellogg  saw  a  repair  job  being  done  on  the 
street  in  front  of  his  hotel.  The  majority 
of  the  laborers  were  women.  Repair  work 
-  on  the  hotel  was  done  by  a  company  of  sol- 
diers, of  which  one-third  were  women.  The 
same  thing  prevailed  in  many  factories,  in 
mines,  and  on  farms.  In  addition  to  ration 
and  price  concessions,  heroes  of  labor  and 
of  war  get  many  other  privileges  that  range 
from  priorities  on  apartments  and  dwellings 
to  firsts  on  theater  and  sport  events. 

Mo,st  of  the  people  are  drabl^^  dressed. 
"Their  clothes  are  patched  and  mended  over 
and  over  again.  The  scarcity  of  fabrics  is 
indicated  by  the  knitted  things  worn  by  a 
large  number  of  women.  There's  no  oppor- 
tunit)'  for  diversification  of  style.  If  a  wo- 
man has  a  good  sweater — a  new  one — she 
will  wear  it  to  the  most  formal  dinner  and 
feel  right  smartly  dressed  in  it.  It  looked 
to  Dr.  Kellogg  like  these  shortages  of  con- 
sumer goods  would  not  be  measurably  re- 


lieved in  the  near  future.  That  does  not 
mean  that  the  Russian  nation  is  not  recon- 
verting its  production  from  war  to  peace  as 
fast  as  possible.  It  is.  But  the  first  use  of 
the  bulk  of  the  production  capacit)'  will  be 
made  to  build  the  machines  for  the  making 
of  basic  industry  which  the  Soviets  believe 
must  be  established  before  consumer  goods 
can  be  made. 

Steel  will  go  first  to  repair  the  war-devas- 
tated rail  systems,  to  make  trucks  and  trac- 
tors in  order  that  more  food  can  be  grown 
and  transported.  Basic  chemicals  will  go  for 
fertilizers  and  other  uses  incident  to  build- 
ing machinery'  that  may  later  produce  the 
nylon  stockings,  the  cosmetics,  and  the  trim 
clothes  to  which  the  Russian  women  all  look 
forward  to  having. 

Cities  must  be  rebuilt.  The  destruction 
wrought  by  the  might)'  siege  of  Leningrad 
must  be  repaired. 

At  first  glance.  Dr.  Kellogg  said  it  would 
appear  that  the  central  part  of  Leningrad 
suffered  little  damage,  but  a  careful  look  re- 
vealed that  many  buildings  were  badly  hurt 
inside.  Many  were  completely  gutted  though 
the  outside  walls  still  stand.  Broken  win- 
dows were  replaced  with  boards.  Fresh 
plaster  and  paint  are  needed  to  cover  the 
camouflage  painted  on  the  buildings.  Here, 
again,  first  things  are  being  done  first.  The 
great  steel  factory  on  the  edge  of  the  cit)' 
which  remained  in  operation  despite  70,000 
bomb  hits  is  being  put  on  a  prewar  basis 
first.  Beyond  the  factory  and  into  the  sub- 
urbs there  is  nothing  but  complete  ruin.  The 
land  is  worse  than  ruined  since  it  will  take 
months  or  even  years  to  remove  the  mines 
and  get  the  rubbish  cleaned  away. 

Even  the  museum  at  Peterhof,  the  palace 


of  the  czar  that  founded  the  cit}',  is  wrecked. 
The  Germans  took  the  trouble  to  put  ex- 
plosives in  the  pipes  that  fed  the  world- 
famed  fountains  in  order  to  complete  their 
annihilation  of  the  palace. 

Along  the  road  from  Moscow  into  Lenin- 
grad he  saw  town  site  after  town  site  where 
the  whole  cities  and  villages  had  been  com- 
pletely obliterated.  But  where  the  cities  are 
intact  the  Soviets  are  making  the  best  of 
them.  Dr.  Kellogg  reports  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  ordinar)-  streets  of  the  cities,  some 
asphalt  and  some  cobblestone,  amazed  him. 
They  were  so  clean.  People  don't  throw 
cigarette  butts,  matches,  or  old  newspapers 
on  the  streets.  The  same  orderliness  pre- 
vails in  the  subway  stations.  He  didn't  find 
out  how  they  managed  this,  but  one  citizen 
told  him  that  if  one  doesn't  throw  rubbish 
on  the  floor  at  home  he  doesn't  throw  it  on 
the  floor  of  a  subway  car  or  on  the  street. 

There  is  little  decoration  of  the  cit)-  for 
the  sake  of  decorations,  but  victor)'  gardens 
grow  on  all  of  the  available  land  not  used 
for  streets  and  buildings.  There  are  little 
ones,  big  ones,  and  all  shapes  and  sizes, 
taking  up  every  bit  of  available  ground. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the  ma- 
terials and  labor  is  being  used  to  build  capi- 
tal goods,  the  entertainment  industry  gets 
its  share  of  materials  and  facilities.  The 
Russians  like  motion  pictures  as  well  as  we 
do  and  they  have  many  theaters  w^hich  are 
always  crowded.  Attendance  is  not  ra- 
tioned but  all  seats  are  reser%'ed  and  tickets 
must  be  obtained  in  advance.  The  Russians' 
love  of  the  theater  and  the  recqgnition  of  its 
big  part  as  a  morale  builder  are  evidenced 
by  its  development  in  Novosibirsk  in  distant 
Siberia.    Here  Dr.  Kellogg  found  seven  the- 
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Heavy  industry  Is  needed  by  Russia  to 
nnake  tractors,  cars,  and  railways. 


aters  and  a  beautiful  new  opera  house  built 
during  the  war. 

Babies  get  priorities,  too.  Because  of  the 
large  percentage  of  the  Russian  women  who 
have  been  called  into  industry  and  farming 
the  care  of  the  children  on  a  vast  scale  be- 
came important.  The  day  nurseries  where 
they  are  fed,  where  they  play  and  have  their 
naps,  which  Dr.  Kellogg  observed,  were 
clean  and  well  organized.  And  in  the  swarm- 
ing crowded  railway  stations  ample  space  is 
set  aside  for  rooms  for  nurseries  and  sleep- 
ing quarters  for  mothers  with  small  children 
who  must  make  the  long  wait  for  trains. 

Russian  agriculture  was  severely  affected 
by  the  ravages  of  war.  Thousands  of  square 
miles  of  land  which  was  fought  over  be- 
tween the  borders  of  Stalingrad  and  Moscow 
were  completely  devastated.  Buildings  and 
livestock  were  destroyed  and  farmers  killed. 
And  on  all  lands  there  were  shortages  of 
machinery  and  labor. 

Although  women  have  always  worked  a 
great  deal  on  the  Russian  farms.  Dr.  Kellogg 
found  that  they  carried  a  far  greater  burden 
of  farm  work  during  the  war.  On  one  small 
collective  farm  of  280  families  which  he 
visited,  he  found  that  over  300  of  the  young 
men  and  about  73  of  the  young  women  had 
gone  into  the  army.  Others  went  to  the 
cities  to  take  jobs  in  industry.  Of  the  325 
workers  left  when  he  saw  the  farm,  most 
of  them  were  women. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  farms  in  Russia. 
The  collective  farm  and  the  state  farm. 
They  both  differ  widely  from  our  way  of 


farm  life.  The  Russian  farm  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  individually  owned  plots 
was  always  built  around  the  village.  Here 
the  peasants  lived  and  from  the  village  they 
went  to  their  fields.  The  bulk  of  the  land 
was  farmed  for  the  landowner,  but  each 
peasant  was  given  a  strip  of  land.  The  strips 
were  marked  off  by  edges  of  weeds  and 
grass.  In  line  with  variations  in  the  type  of 
soil,  one  peasant  might  have  a  strip  of  land 
3  miles  from  the  village  and  another  6  miles 
away.  This  stripping  not  only  kept  much 
land  out  of  cultivation  but  precluded  the  use 
of  any  modern  farm  machinery.  When  the 
collective  farms  were  established  the  village 
life  was  maintained.  The  land  was  owned 
by  the  village  and  all  of  its  members  worked 
the  soil  and  shared  in  the  total  yield.  The 
farm  is  operated  by  a  manager  and  a  com- 
mittee which  the  people  select  from  among 
themselves.  The  committee  and  the  man- 
ager work  out  the  detailed  plans  for  the 
operation  within  a  general  framework  sup- 
plied them  by  the  district  authorities. 

The  state  farms,  not  nearly  so  common  as 
the  collective  farms,  are  operated  like  a  gov- 
ernment corporation.  Some  of  the  land  ap- 
propriated by  the  government  at  the  time  of 
the  Revolution  is  used.  Some  of  these  farms 
run  to  760,000  acres.  Here  the  farmers  are 
paid  a  wage  and  live  in  modern  villages 
from  which  they  go  out  to  the  fields  and 
work  like  they  were  employed  in  a  factory. 
They  compare  to  our  corporation-operated 
farms  here  except  the  manager  is  employed 
by  a  government  agency  instead  of  by  a  pri- 
vate citizen  or  board  of  directors,  and  the 
workers  share  a  bonus  in  produce  above  their 
wages  if  production  exceeds  the  quota. 

Agricultural  sciences  along  with  all  other 
sciences  have  been  at  work  during  the  war 
and  are  hard  at  it  now,  finding  facts  that  will 
advance  the  agriculture  of  the  country. 
Throughout  the  war  Soviet  science  was  bal- 
anced between  fundamental  science  and  ap- 
plied science.  Many  nations,  during  the  war, 
sacrificed  much  of  their  pure  science  work 
for  an  accelerated  application  of  the  princi- 
ples already  known.  Russia,  however,  con- 
tinued her  fundamental  research.  Dr.  Kel- 
logg reported  visiting  an  agricultural  labora- 
tory on  an  experimental  farm  where  the 
scientists  remained  on  duty  despite  the  fact 
that  bombs  were  blowing  up  a  village  a  few 
hundred  yards  away.  In  agriculture  enor- 
mous efforts  are  being  made  to  develop  new 
and  hardier  types  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
and  cereals  to  be  adapted  to  the  soils  and 
climate  of  Siberia.    Intensive  work  is  under 


way  in  all  phases  of  applied  soil  science, 
reclamation  of  salty  soils,  improved  tech- 
niques of  irrigation,  more  effective  fertiliza- 
tion and  erosion  control.  But  in  addition  to 
this  applied  scientific  work  a  continuation 
of  strong  programs  in  fundamental  soil  sci- 
ence is  supported. 

Work  is  being  done  in  the  Yakut  district 
of  Siberia  where  agriculture,  if  it  is  to  be 
advanced,  must  adapt  itself  to  a  special  en- 
vironment. Dr.  Kellogg  says  they  are  de- 
veloping crop  and  livestock  production  in  a 
region  so  cold  that  the  subsoil  is  ever  frozen, 
and  where  the  summer  days  and  the  winter 
nights  are  almost  continuous. 

Different  methods  must  be  used  to  con- 
struct roads  and  buildings  on  such  soil. 
Drainage  and  water  supply  problems  are  un- 
like those  of  Europe  and  America.  There- 
fore, the  Soviets  are  approaching  the  solu- 
tion of  these  diflSculties  through  the  efforts 
of  their  scientists.  Dr.  Kellogg  points  out 
that  in  the  special  branch  of  soil  science  the 
Russians  have  had  a  forward  place  of  lead- 
ership for  many  years.  In  fact  he  says  that 
one  could  say  that  modern  soil  science  origi- 
nated in  Russia.  The  exchange  of  views 
between  our  scientists  and  the  Soviet  scien- 
tists can  do  much  to  help  both  countries  de- 
velop their  agriculture. 

He  said  that  the  radio  and  papers  had 
informed  the  people  of  the  visit  of  the  scien- 
tists and  that  Americans  were  among  them. 
Let  Dr.  Kellogg  tell  the  incident; 

"Apparently  they  were  ready  for  us.  As 
I  stepped  off  the  train  to  stretch  my  legs  for 
a  few  minutes,  an  elderly  lady  from  the  state 
farm  nearby  came  up  to  me,  modestly,  with 
a  gift  of  wild  flowers.  She  told  me  how  the 
Germans  had  destroyed  all  their  livestock 
and  buildings,  and  how  the  American  aid 
came  just  in  time  to  save  them  from  death, 
or  worse.  She  cried  a  little  in  the  telling, 
but  held  up  her  head  again  to  say,  a  bit 
proudly,  how  they  were  building  all  over 
again,  new.  The  wild  flowers  she  wanted 
to  give  to  an  American — to  some  American 
— as  a  symbol  of  her  gratefulness. 

"Hardly  had  she  finished  when  a  wounded 
soldier  presented  me  with  an  ash  tray  he  had 
made  from  a  German  shell.  The  cup  came 
from  the  base  of  the  shell  and  supports  a 
central  standard  topped  by  the  star  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  His  gift  was  a  token  of  grati- 
tude for  American  war  materials  that  helped 
him  drive  the  invaders  back. 

"The  enormous  good  will  of  the  people  of 
the  Soviet  Union  toward  Americans  seemed 
apparent  everywhere  I  went." 
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Consumers'  guide 


Short  sweetening 


•  Our  first  peacetime  Christmas  in  4  years 
will  be  sweet  in  many  ways — but  not  with 
very  much  candy.  We'll  have  less  this  year 
than  we've  ever  had — except  perhaps  for 
chocolate  bars  turned  back  by  the  Army. 
Manufacturers  have  had  only  50  percent  of 
their  prewar  quotas  of  sugar  to  work  with 
for  civilians  in  the  last  quarter  of  1945.  And 
you  all  know  how  far  your  Stamp  38  has  to 
go,  without  counting  on  it  for  home-made 
candy.  And  just  to  add  a  last  straw  there 
will  even  be  less  maple  sugar.  Unseason- 
ably warm  weather  last  March  was  one  of  the 
main  reasons  for  this. 

Even  so,  Christmas  must  have  its  sweet- 
ening in  one  form  or  another  and  there  are 
several  ways  to  get  it. 

First  of  all  there  will  be  some  commercial 
candy.  You'll  probably  have  to  stand  in  line 
for  it,  as  you  well  know.  Candy  makers 
busy  with  Uncle  Sam's  orders  have  had  their 
troubles  with  civilian  orders.  Scarce  sugar 
and  shortening  were  the  worst,  of  course, 
but  they've  had  chocolate  trouble,  too.  Ship- 
ments labeled  "Cocoa"  and  "Chocolate  Sub- 
stitutes," seized  by  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration inspectors,  were  found  to  contain 
varying  proportions  of  ground  cocoa  shells — 
a  product  which  before  the  war  was  used 
for  fertilizer.  Very  disconcerting  to  a  candy 
man,  who  wants  to  use  pure  ingredients. 

Imports  were  not  entirely  satisfactory 
either,  at  first.  In  the  early  days  of  the  war 
we  began  to  import  candy  from  some  Latin 
American  countries.  Those  countries  had 
more  sugar  than  we,  and  all  their  former  ex- 
port outlets  were  cut  off.  At  first  they  were 
not  aware  of  our  laws  governing  ingredients 
and  factory  conditions.  As  a  consequence, 
nearly  half  of  such  export  shipments  the 
first  year  were  detained  either  for  unsanitary 
condition  or  because  uncertified  coal  tar  dyes 
had  been  used  in  bright-colored  hard  can- 
dies. Importers  in  the  United  States,  with 
the  Nation's  sweet  tooth  waiting  to  be  sat- 
isfied, hastily  sent  down  our  own  certified 
coal  tar  dye  colors,  studied  up  on  methods 
of  improving  sanitation.  Result:  The  pro- 
portion of  shipments  detained  declined  no- 
ticeably. You  can  be  reasonably  sure  that 
any  hard  candy  you  get,  either  domestic  or 
imported,  will  be  wholesome. 

The  use  of  saccharine  instead  of  sugar  in 
candy  never  has  been  a  threat  to  wholesome 
sweet  eating,  although  it  has  been  attempted 


in  bottled  beverages — with  prompt  Federal 
seizure  resulting.  Not  that  saccharine  itself 
isn't  a  perfectly  legitimate  product,  but  it  has 
no  food  value  and  substituting  it  for  a  valu- 
able ingredient,  such  as  sugar,  constitutes 
adulteration,  in  violation  of  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  and  also  of 
many  State  food  laws.  If  this  use  were  not 
regulated  saccharine  might  be  used  in  numer- 
ous products,  leading  to  its  consumption  in 
amounts  bordering  on  what  the  scientists  call 
"dangerous  levels."    In  addition  to  this,  as 


Candy  makers  are  working  this  year  with 
50  percent  of  their  prewar  sugar  quotas. 
Remember  that  when  shopping  is  difficult. 


far  as  candy  is  concerned,  saccharine  does 
not  give  the  consistency  desired  so  it  is  a 
waste  of  other  ingredients  for  the  candy 
maker  to  experiment  with  it. 

Home-made  candy  is  a  great  favorite  both 
for  its  taste  and  for  the  fun  of  making  it, 
and  it  can  be  managed  with  a  little  finagling. 
There  are  point-free  molasses,  honey,  and 
corn  sirup,  all  in  fairly  good  supply.  You 
may  not  find  honey  except  in  the  country  or 
in  big  city  markets,  but  it  can  be  found.  It 
will  be  worth  your  while  to  do  a  little  look- 
ing for  honey,  because  there  are  many  sugar- 
saving  sweets  to  be  made  with  it — honey 
popcorn  balls,  honey  peanut  clusters,  and 
honeyed  fruit  strips,  to  mention  just  a  few. 

As  for  molasses  and  corn  sirup,  most 
mothers  and  fathers  can  remember  home- 
made molasses  candy  pulls  as  a  special  child- 


hood festivity,  and  nearly  everyone  knows 
how  to  use  corn  sirup  as  an  important  in- 
gredient in  various  kinds  of  confections. 

Dried  fruits  and  nuts — walnuts,  pecans, 
filberts — are  in  excellent  supply  this  year. 
Traditional  Christmas  fare,  they  can  be 
dressed  up  to  take  the  place  of  candy.  Dates, 
figs,  prunes  stuffed  with  nut  meats  and,  if 
you  can  spare  it,  lightly  rolled  in  sugar,  are 
really  epicurean  tidbits.  But  to  be  specific, 
here  are  some  recipes  from  the  Bureau  of 
Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics. 

Turkish  paste:  Soften  5  tablespoons  gela- 
tin in  1/2  cup  cold  water  for  5  minutes. 
Bring  I/4  cup  hot  water,  1  cup  sugar,  and 
1  cup  honey  to  the  boiling  point.  Add  14 
teaspoon  salt  and  the  softened  gelatin.  Stir 
until  the  gelatin  has  dissolved,  ^nd  simmer 
for  20  minutes.  Remove  from  the  fire  and 
when  cool,  add  I/2  cup  orange  juice,  3  table- 
spoons lemon  juice,  and  either  a  little  green 
coloring  and  mint  flavoring  or  red  coloring 
and  almond  flavoring.  Stir  in  1  cup  finely 
chopped  nuts  and  allow  mixture  to  stand 
until  it  begins  to  thicken.  Stir  again  before 
pouring  into  a  wet  pan;  have  the  layer  of 
paste  about  1  inch  thick.  Let  stand  over- 
night in  a  cool  place.  Dip  a  sharp  knife 
into  boiling  water,  cut  the  candy  into  cubes, 
and  roll  in  powdered  sugar. 

Fruit  balls:  Wash  and  dry  1  cup  prunes 
and  11/2  cups  raisins.  (If  prunes  are  extra 
dry,  soften  slightly  in  water.)  Grind 
through  meat  chopper,  using  medium  knife. 
Add  1/2  cup  chopped  nut  meats  if  desired. 
Mix  well  with  1  tablespoon  lemon  juice  and 
a  few  grains  salt.  Make  into  balls,  1  rounded 
tablespoon  mixture  to  a  ball,  and  roll  in 
sugar.  Store  in  a  tin  box  or  tight  jar.  If 
available,  other  dried  fruits — figs,  apricots, 
or  dates — may  be  substituted  for  part  or  all 
of  the  prunes  or  raisins.  This  is  a  popular 
confection  for  children. 

Popcorn  balls  or  bars:  Boil  1  cup  corn 
sirup,  1  tablespoon  vinegar,  and  1/2  teaspoon 
salt  until  the  sirup  hardens  when  dipped 
into  cold  water.  Add  1  teaspoon  vanilla. 
Pour  while  hot  over  2  quarts  freshly  popped 
corn  and  2  cups  nut  kernels;  mix  well. 
When  cool  enough  to  handle  grease  the 
hands  and  form  into  balls  or  place  popcorn 
in  a  deep  layer  in  a  greased  pan  and  cut  in 
oblong  pieces.  When  cold  wrap  in  waxed 
paper.  Any  desired  nuts  may  be  added. 
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oJvODy'a  BACK 
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How  to  infiltrate  in  the  nursery 
when  you  come  back  from  the  wars. 


♦  When  Oh  Happy  Happy  Day  came  at 
last,  I  practically  ran  500  miles  on  my  way 
home  to  stump  the  little  girl  with  the  ques- 
tion, "Guess  who  is  getting  out  of  the 
Army  ?" 

Who  is  getting  out  of  the  Army,  she 
asked.  Daddy,  I  said,  and  then  when  I 
went  upstairs  to  tell  my  wife,  I  looked  out 
the  window  and  there  I  saw  my  little  girl 
spreading  the  news.  She  told  Billy  Chase, 
and  Nancy  and  Janey ;  she  told  the  laundry- 
man,  the  men  painting  lines  on  the  street, 
a  neighbor  who  was  mowing  the  lawn,  and 
then  she  disappeared  around  a  curve  in  the 
street  still  hawking  her  extra. 

I  went  on  to  the  Separation  Center  and 
sweat  out  the  processing,  and  came  home 
again.  Since  then  there  have  been  a  couple 
of  times  at  least  when  I  have  thought  how 
nice  and  cjuiet  the  Army  was,  and  how  1 
really  never  imagined  home  would  be  like 
this  when  I  used  to  sit  around  and  bat  the 
breeze  about  going  home  someday  and  get- 
ting to  know  the  kid  and  drinking  choco- 
late milk  shakes  and  eating  a  hundred  ham- 
burgers with  everything. 

Personally,  I  plugged  hard  at  being  a 
pappy  even  while  I  was  in  the  Army.  I 
made  a  point  of  sending  a  post  card  or  a 
letter  or  a  present  to  my  little  girl  as  often 
as  I  could,  every  day,  in  fact  when  I  was  in 
the  States. 

Men    with   whom   I    exchanged  notes 


thought  that  they  weren't  letter  writers,  but 
my  own  experience  was  that  little  kids  are 
not  literary  critics.  Their  playmates  are  al- 
ways asking  them  if  they  have  a  daddy,  and 
if  they  have  a  daddy  why  isn't  he  home,  and 
naturally  any  kind  of  evidence  from  daddy 
that  he  does  exist  is  welcome. 

I  would  get  news  from  my  wife  in  her 
letters  about  the  baby  and  I  would  rehash 
it  and  send  it  back  in  fabulous  experiences. 
When  my  wife  reported  Jole  suddenly 
woudn't  drink  her  orange  juice,  I  sent  a 
post  card  reporting  an  imaginary  conversa- 
tion I  had  with  a  kangaroo.  The  kangaroo, 
I  said,  stopped  me  and  asked  me  why  Jole 
wouldn't  drink  her  orange  juice.  ""You  tell 
her,"  the  kangaroo  said,  '"I  wouldn't  be  able 
to  jump  if  I  didn't  drink  my  orange  juice." 
Two  years  later  Jole  asked  me  all  about  the 
kangaroo  and  how  he  drank  his  orange  juice. 

Any  little  incident  would  be  enough.  I 
saw  a  native  carrying  a  beautiful  transparent 
yellow  fish  one  day  and  wrote  the  baby, 
""Today  daddy  saw  a  bright  yellow  fish  walk- 
ing up  the  street,  'Does  Jole  have  a  yellow 
dress?'  he  asked  daddy."  Just  as  I  said, 
children  are  not  literary  critics,  they  are 
grateful  for  anything  they  get  from  their 
fabulous  daddy. 

I  tried  sending  presents  too,  but  they 
didn't  work  so  well.  No  dress  I  bought 
ever  fitted. 

By  the  time  I  did  come  home,  however, 


the  little  girl  and  I  had  something  in  com- 
mon to  go  on. 

Believe  me,  though,  the  first  weeks  are 
rough  and  every  father  coming  out  of  the 
Army  ought  to  have  a  refresher  course  in 
being  a  pappy. 

But  there  is  no  point  in  being  frightened. 
Even  if  you  should  become  a  30-year  man 
in  the  Army  you  have  to  come  home  some- 
time and  get  to  know  your  kid.  The  thing 
to  do  is  to  face  the  business  and  have  it  over 
with.  The  worst  that  can  happen  is  that 
your  wife  may  bust  you  down  to  a  Pfc  in 
your  own  family.  But  then  you  can  always 
win  your  stripes  back  because  the  Table  of 
Organization  for  a  family  calls  for  a  father 
and  husband  in  the  grade  of  Technical 
Sergeant,  and  I  mean  technical. 


Right  off  the  bat  when  you  come  home 
with  your  yellow  discharge  badge  on  your 
left  breast  under  your  Distinguished  Unit 
Citation,  your  wife  is  going  to  meet  you  with 
a  screw  driver  and  a  hammer  in  her  hand. 


SO 


Consumers'  guide 


There  is  a  screw  out  of  the  baby's  crib.  The 
kitchen  faucet  is  dripping.  The  baby  scooter 
is  missing  a  wheel.  A  chair  is  coming  apart. 
Your  wife  has  been  telhng  the  kids  how 
■daddy  will  fix  ever}-thing  when  he  comes 
home.  Daddy  will  also  take  them  to  the  zoo 
and  the  movies  and  to  the  steam  shovel  and 
the  pier  when  he  comes.  Daddy,  she  has 
promised  them,  will  also  tell  them  what 
lightning  and  thunder  are  and  why  it  rains. 

With  a  build-up  like  that  the  children  are 
^oing  to  be  as  free  and  easy  with  you  at  first 
as  a  recruit  is  with  a  three-star  general. 
Actually  they  are  going  to  be  so  intimidated 
by  daddy  that  they  are  going  to  be  a  disap- 
pointment to  you.  It  will  take  them  time  co 
jearn  to  stop  stammering  and  to  do  their 
tricks  when  you  are  around.  My  child 
didn't  even  dare  speak  out  loud  with  me 
in  the  room  at  first.  She  would  tug  at  her 
mommie's  dress  and  get  her  in  another  room 
to  whisper  her  secrets. 

In  the  beginning  you  will  get  along  a  lot 
better  if  you  get  a  briefing  from  your  wife 
on  the  youngsters.  If  you  don"t  know  the 
name  of  the  little  girl's  doll,  or  the  Indian 
Chief  your  little  boy  pretends  to  be,  find  out. 
Then  start  out  with  some  easy  question  about 
Daisy  Jane  or  Chief  Bang  Bang  You're  Dead. 
The  children  will  think  it's  wonderful  you 
know  about  the  doll  or  the  Indian  Chief. 

Maybe  you  expect  the  young  ones  to  leap 
all  over  you  like  Ulysses'  dog  the  moment 
you  see  them.  Don't  fool  yourself.  Best 
you  can  hope  for,  while  they  watch  you  fix- 
ing their  toys  or  the  household  things  that 
need  repairing,  is  to  get  them  to  talking  to 
you  and  to  knowing  you  the  way  all  kids  get 
to  know  the  milkman,  the  mailman,  and  the 
men  who  fix  the  road. 

You  do  well  not  to  insist  on  affection  and 
demonstrations  in  the  beginning.  That 
comes  after  you  earn  it. 

With  the  little  baby  it  means  you  have 
to  take  a  hand  at  feeding  it  and  changing 
the  diapers  and  rocking  it  to  sleep.  With 
the  older  children  it  means  you  have  to  give 
them  baths  and  read  them  stories  and  take 
them  to  the  zoo  and  to  the  10-cent  store  and 
to  the  park. 

You  are  going  to  have  to  play  kids'  games 
long  past  the  time  when  you  will  be  dog 
tired  and  yearning  for  a  friendly  beer  at  the 
PX.  Whatever  you  do,  don't  press.  Little 
children  are  likely  to  resent  an  overeager 
beaver. 

It's  work  and  a  nuisance!  Hopefully  you 
decide  to  take  your  child  to  a  movie.  After 
2  minutes  the  little  nuisance  starts  to  whine 


that  he  wants  to  go  home.  That  ser^-es  you 
right.  Before  you  can  take  your  child  to  a 
movie  you  have  to  know  prett)'  well  what 
he  is  interested  in.  Then  you  have  to  see 
the  movie  and  judge  for  yourself  if  the  child 
will  enjoy  it.  Personally  I  timed  my  en- 
trance into  "Meet  Me  In  St.  Louis"  to  come 
in  at  the  Halloween  night  scenes.  It  worked 
perfectly.  But  I  went  in  and  out  of  six 
other  movies  before  I  got  the  idea. 

Your  infant  is  going  to  want  you  to  read 
him  stories.  You  probably  fanq'  yourself 
leaning  back  in  a  chair  with  your  pipe  and 
your  slippers  and  reading  to  the  little  tykt 
while  he  sits  at  your  feet  quietly.  It  doesn't 
work  out  that  way.  In  the  beginning  your 
child  is  going  to  be  pretty  bored  with  the 
stories  you  read  until  }'our  wife  tells  you 
that  you  have  to  make  little  changes  as  you 
go  along  to  fit  the  story  to  the  child's  ex- 
perience. Of  course,  while  you  read,  the 
baby  is  going  to  climb  all  over  you  and  then 
probably  wander  off  to  do  something  else. 
You  stop  with  relief.  At  that  point  you 
learn,  with  exasperation,  that  children  don't 
function  like  adults ;  they  start  to  howl  for 
you  to  continue. 

You  ought  to  know,  too,  that  children, 
"when  they  get  tired,  get  fussy  and  whine  and 
cry.  They  are  sometimes  messy  when  they 
eat  at  the  table  with  you,  and  they  love  to 
pat  your  face  when  their  hands  are  stick}' 
with  jam  or  gra^y  or  whatever  other  goo 
children  get  their  hands  into. 

If  you  have  been  properly  briefed  you 
won't  be  surprised,  and  you  will  remember 
not  to  keep  the  small  fry  up  past  their  bed- 


time, to  be  sure  to  see  that  they  get  their 
naps.  You  will  remember  not  to  buy  them 
candy  or  ice  cream  right  before  mealtime. 
You  won't  begin  to  think  how  ungrateful 
and  careless  children  are  when  you  see  what 
they  do  to  the  toys  you  buy  them  if  you 
don't  buy  them  everj'thing  they  ask  for  the 
first  few  days  you  are  home. 


The  plain  truth  is,  getting  acquainted 
with  your  offspring  is  about  as  rough  as 
the  first  six  w^eeks  of  infantr}'  basic. 

But  being  home  with  them,  believe  me, 
is  a  good  deal  once  you  have  gotten  ac- 
quainted. 

Just  remember,  don't  change  the  child's 
routine.  Hang  around  and  be  useful  when- 
ever anything  has  to  be  done  for  him  and 
then  one  evening  at  supper  the  little  one 
is  going  to  say,  "Isn't  it  wonderful,  mommie, 
to  have  daddy  home?"  Then,  brother,  you've 
had  it! 

By  a  memher  of  the  Consumers'  Guide  staff 
who  has  returned  from  military  furlough. 
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The  lumberjacks'  cry  of  "danger — falling  tree"  here  sounds  a 
warning  of  wasteful  forestry  practices  that  must  be  stopped  if  our 
forests  are  to  be  saved. 


•  What  do  our  forests  mean  to  you — from 
the  snow-laden  Sitka  spruce  in  the  shadow 
of  Mount  McKinley  to  the  vine-hung  jungle 
trees  of  Puerto  Rico? 

Now  while  the  yule  log  burns  in  the  grate 
and  the  fragrance  of  balsam  fills  the  room 
we  might  well  give  the  matter  thought  be- 
cause steadily  our  forests  are  deteriorating. 
Year  by  year,  we're  draining  away  more 
timber  than  we're  growing.  Much  as  if  we 
were  adding  ten  dollars  a  month  to  a  bank 
account  and  drawing  out  twelve.  We're 
not  likely  to  stop  such  waste  as  a  nation 
until  we  get  excited  about  it  as  individuals. 

Our  ancestors  had  no  trouble  understand- 
ing the  relation  of  the  forest  to  their  every- 
day lives.  From  the  forest  they  obtained  the 
logs  for  their  cabins,  fuel  for  their  fires,  wild 
game  for  food,  furs  for  warmth,  dye  for 
their  linsey-woolsey,  and  water  from  the 
woodland  spring.  It  was  all  a  first-hand 
business,  direct  from  forest  to  consumer  who 
was  also  processor  and  manufacturer. 

We,  on  the  other  hand,  buy  or  rent  our 
homes  or  hire  a  contractor  to  build  one,  get 
our  fuel  from  the  fuel  dealer,  purchase  our 
furs  at  the  August  fur  sale  and  our  food 
from  the  grocer,  and  turn  on  the  tap  for  our 
water.  What  have  we  to  do  with  the  forests  ? 

It's  a  long  way  around  these  days.  All 
the  same  our  forests  run  through  the  layers 
of  our  civilization  and  into  the  very  roots 
of  our  existence. 

To  begin  with,  the  forests  help  to  protect 
the  soil  and  water  needed  to  grow  our  food 
— in  this  way:  Underground  the  trees  send 
out  a  network  of  roots  that  curve  and  twist 
in  all  directions.  These  roots  hold  the  soil 
within  their  meshes  while  the  trees  break 
the  speed  of  the  wind  that  would  carry  it  off. 
The  umbrella  of  foliage  overhead  breaks 
the  fall  of  rain  and  snow  and  the  spongy 
litter  of  leaves  under  the  trees  soaks  it  up. 


So  the  water  is  absorbed  in  the  earth,  and 
soil  is  not  washed  away  by  a  torrential  run- 
off. In  one  case,  scientists  report  that  dur- 
ing a  27-inch  rainfall  on  forested  land  only 
0.5  percent  of  water  ran  off  and  none  of 
the  soil  eroded,  whereas  the  same  rainfall  on 
land  denuded  of  trees  ran  off  in  the  amount 
of  62  percent,  taking  with  it  34  tons  of  top- 
soil  per  acre. 

The  forests  also  protect  our  water  sup- 
plies. From  a  well-forested  watershed,  wood- 
land streams  and  rivers  run  sparkling  and 
clear.  In  the  spring  of  the  year,  the  snows 
lying  in  the  dim  recesses  of  the  trees  melt 
slowly,  and  the  spongy  forest  floor  absorbs 
tremendous  amounts  of  moisture.  As  a  con- 
sequence the  volume  of  water  that  runs  off 
into  the  streams  at  one  time  is  seldom  enough 
to  cause  destructive  overflowing.  In  this 
way  the  forests  help  avert  floods.  At  the 
same  time  they  help  to  maintain  the  ground 
water  supplies  that  feed  our  wells  and 
springs.   These  are  services  of  living  trees. 

Wood  from  the  felled  trees  we  use  from 
cradle  to  coffin — in  our  homes,  our  furniture, 
our  small  sailing  craft,  ofttimes  in  airplanes. 
We  use  paper  made  from  wood  pulp ;  rayon 
and  movie  film  from  cellulose ;  wood  plas- 
tics; varnishes  and  paints  from  the  trees; 
nuts  and  maple  sirups  and  sugars  from  the 
maple  groves. 

It's  in  the  woods  that  we  hunt  and  fish 
and  revive  a  work-weary  morale.  It's  in  the 
shelter  of  the  forest  that  we  learn  about  the 
wild,  woodsy  things,  both  plant  and  animal. 

Why  then  do  we  give  so  little  heed  to  the 
fate  of  our  vast  timberlands Perhaps  we 
consider  it  a  job  for  the  Government. 

Let's  see  what  the  Government  is  doing 
for  the  forests  of  our  Nation. 

Back  in  1891  the  actual  work  of  forest 
conservation  began  with  the  creation  of  for- 
est reserves,  now  known  as  national  forests. 


Harvest  time — and  a  giant  falls  to  make 
room  for  new  growth. 

First  of  these  was  Shoshone  National  Forest 
in  Wyoming.  Today  our  national  forests 
reach  in  a  scattered  pattern  from  Alaska  to 
Puerto  Rico,  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the 
Deep  South,  from  the  New  England  States 
to  the  Rockies  and  beyond,  including  the 
chaparral-covered  mountains  of  southern 
California. 

Within  these  public  domains,  the  best  that 
is  known  in  forestry  methods  goes  into  prac- 
tice, underscored  always  by  two  principles: 
(1)  That  the  national  forests  are  for  the 
permanent  good  of  the  whole  people  and 
not  for  the  temporary  benefit  of  any  minor- 
ity; and  (2)  that  the  forest  reserves  are  for 
use  with  only  such  restrictions  as  are  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  woodlands  healthy  and 
thriving,  the  scenic  areas  beautiful,  and  the 
waterways  safe. 

Now,  conservation  does  not  mean  that 
trees  are  never  chopped  down.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  Forest  Service,  our  Government's 
agent,  treats  timber  as  a  crop,  allowing  the 
harvest  of  trees  when  they  are  mature  to 
make  room  for  new  growth.  A  forest  officer 
marks  the  chosen  trees  in  advance — all  ac- 
cording to  a  plan  that  gives  the  amount, 
method,  and  order  of  cutting.  And  he 
marks  with  a  paternal  eye  for  the  scenic 
curve,  the  historic  pine  or  oak  or  redwood, 
and  the  watersheds  that  must  be  protected. 
This  last  is  particularly  important  because 
so  much  of  the  water  we  drink  comes  from 
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the  rains  and  snows  that  fall  in  forest-clad 
mountains  and  so  many  of  our  navigable 
ri\  ers  start  in  the  timberlands. 

Always  the  forester  leaves  plenty  of  trees 
to  furnish  the  new  crop — much  as  a  farmer 
keeps  some  of  his  cattle  for  breedmg.  Such, 
however,  is  not  the  case  with  all  owners  of 
private  woodlands. 

Many  of  our  national  forests  have  come  to 
us  woefully  devastated  by  indiscriminate 
cutting.  You've  seen  such  desolate  lands 
.with  stumps  like  the  chimneys  of  burned 
houses.  To  thousands  of  these  acres  the 
Forest  Ser\'ice  has  given  new  life  by  re- 
stocking with  seedlings  grown  in  Govern- 
ment nurseries. 

Revitalizing  overgrazed  range  lands  in 
connection  with  the  national  forests  is  an- 
other part  of  the  conservation  program. 
Yearly  10  million  domestic  animals — sheep 
and  goats,  cattle,  horses,  and  swine — graze 
on  national  forest  ranges. 

The  care  of  the  forests  is  a  job  for  fight- 
ers, what's  more — a  job  for  warriors  against 
plant  diseases,  destructive  insects,  and  fire. 
Sometimes  against  the  acts  of  man  himself — 
for  a  fool  with  a  match  or  an  un quenched 
cigarette  butt  can  do  as  much  damage  as 
lightning  and  dry  winds.  The  Forest  Service 
fights  more  than  10  thousand  fires  a  year 
wkhin  our  national  forests  alone. 

Perhaps  you  have  climbed  a  lookout  tower 
high  on  a  mountain  on  a  summer  day  and 
gazed  down  on  masses  of  curly  green  through 
which  the  rivers  run  like  silver  threads  and 
the  lakes  no  bigger  than  a  child's  pond 
gleam  in  the  sun.  There  the  lookout  man 
keeps  a  sharp  eye  for  the  thin  plume  of 
smoke  that  means  trouble  in  the  timber- 
lands,  that  may  spread  death  to  trees  and 


plants,  to  deer  and  other  woodland  game. 
The  lookout  station  is  only  one  part  of  a 
vast  array  of  fire-preventive  and  fire-fighting 
equipment.  All  our  modern  means  of  com- 
munication and  transportation  help  in  the 
battle.  In  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  north- 
ern Rockv'  Mountains  when  visibilit}-  is  low, 
airplanes  patrol  the  forest  areas.  When  fire 
breaks  out  in  inaccessible  places,  parachute 
fire-fighters  or  "smoke-jumpers,"  as  they  are 
called,  drop  from  planes,  with  their  equip- 
ment coming  down  after  them. 

Less  dramatic  but  just  as  important  is  the 
fight  against  bark  beetles,  defoliating  in- 
sects, and  other  pests — against  pine  blister 
rust  and  other  plant  diseases.  Sometime,  in 
a  post  office  tucked  away  in  a  mountain  town, 
you  may  see  a  poster  cautioning  all  resi- 
dents to  destroy  their  gooseberry  and  cur- 
rant bushes.  Strangely  enough,  such  de- 
struction is  a  part  of  forest  conservation,  for 
it's  the  gooseberry  and  currant  bushes  that 
act  as  carriers  of  pine  blister  rust,  a  t}-pe  of 
fungus  growth  that  spreads  only  by  pass- 
ing from  bushes  to  the  pine  trees,  never 
from  pine  to  pine.  In  spite  of  great  care, 
this  blight  has  spread  from  Maine  to 
Georgia,  and  westward  to  Minnesota,  the 
northern  Rockies,  southern  Washington, 
Oregon,  and  northern  California.  Poten- 
tially, in  hard  cash,  pine  blister  rust  could 
cause  300  million  dollars'  worth  of  damage. 
That's  one  reason  why  it  must  be  battkd 
constantly  with  the  help  of  everj-  responsi- 
ble citizen. 

In  many  of  these  activities,  the  Federal 
Government  works  with  the  States,  giving 
financial  assistance,  handing  on  the  best 
information  available  in  forest  care  and  con- 
servation.   And  through  the  States  indivi- 


duals often  benefit — sometimes  verj-  directly. 

Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  Willie 
Green,  a  resident  of  North  Carolina.  After 
a  mill  had  been  established  in  his  communitj', 
Willie  decided  to  sell  his  pine  timber  to 
the  mill  operator  who  offered  him  S750  for 
the  entire  stand,  having  estimated  that  he 
would  get  about  75  M  board  feet.  That 
would  have  meant  stripping  the  timberland. 
Willie  consulted  a  project  forester  who  rec- 
ommended cutting  only  the  mature  trees 
which  he  marked  for  him.  Willie  found 
he  had  130  M  board  feet  to  sell  and  the 
transaction  netted  him  SI, 300.  At  the  same 
time  he  had  preser^'ed  a  part  of  his  crop  for 
new  growth  and  future  use. 

In  some  way,  all  of  us  benefit  by  the  re- 
search of  the  Forest  Service.  Devoted  to 
research  w-ork  are  the  tv,-elve  regional  forest 
and  range  experiment  stations  which  cor- 
respond roughly  to  the  major  forest  types 
such  as  the  piiion  and  fir  forests  of  the 
southern  Rockies  and  the  spruce  and  pine 
stands  of  the  White  Mountains.  Each  sta- 
tion deals  with  the  problems  peculiar  to  its 
localit}'  but  always  with  the  same  aims:  The 
greatest  and  best  use  and  most  efiicient  care 
of  the  forest  and  grazing  lands. 

Then,  in  addition,  the  Federal  Govern- 
m^ent  has  a  Forest  Products  Laboratory  at 
Madison,  Wis.,  to  which  the  forests  of  the 
whole  countr)-  contribute  different  kinds  of 
woods  for  experimentation.  Again,  the  pur- 
pose that  looms  largest  is  use.  How  to  use 
not  only  the  woods  but  the  component  parts 
of  wood — for  example,  cellulose,  from 
which  we  get  rayon,  lacquers,  cellophane, 
photographic  films,  gunpowder,  and  a  long 
list  of  nitrate  and  acetate  plastics.  How  to 
use  woods  difficult  to  season  and  work  into 


Not  this!  Indiscriminate  cutting  lays  waste  our  forest  lands  and  But  this!  Wise  foresters  keep  a  healthy  stand  to  produce  seed- 
litters  ground  with  fire  hazards.  lings;  they  harvest  only  trees  mature  enough  to  give  good  timber. 
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products,  such  as  some  of  the  hardwoods 
from  lowlands  and  river  bottoms.  How  to 
prolong  the  life  and  therefore  the  use  of 
trees  that  furnish  resins  and  turpentine  since 
these  trees  must  be  wounded  to  extract  their 
products  and  therefore  may  be  made  unfit 
for  other  uses  if  mistreated.  How  to 
strengthen  woods  to  extend  their  uses. 

Out  of  this  last  type  of  experimentation 
came  a  product  known  as  Compreg.  In  the 
first  stages  Compreg  looks  something  like  a 
foot-high  Dagwood  sandwich  with  alter- 
nating layers  of  veneer  and  resins.  Then  it's 
compressed  until  it  comes  out  a  mere  wafer 
by  comparison — perhaps  only  %-inch  thick, 
but  strong  as  steel.  To  show  the  strength  of 
Compreg,  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory 
took  a  thin  sheet  of  it  to  the  circus  grounds, 
balanced  it  on  four  concrete  blocks — one  at 
each  corner — and  had  an  elephant  perform 
on  it  by  standing  on  his  hind  legs.  A  movie 
of  the  test  showed  no  "giving"  of  the  ma- 
terial. 

All  these  aspects  of  conservation  and  re- 
search— and  many  more  besides — comprise 
the  work  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
stemming  the  loss  of  our  timberlands.  But 
even  though  the  efforts  seep  into  many 
States,  counties,  townships,  and  municipali- 
ties— the  Government  cannot  save  the  tim- 
berlands of  this  Nation  without  the  cooper- 
ation of  the  citizenry. 

Of  the  630  million  acres  of  forest  land, 
434  million  acres  belong  to  individuals  or 
commercial  companies.  That  means  that 
more  than  half  of  our  timberland  in  this 
country — and  generally  the  best  and  most 
productive — could  fall  to  ruin  through 
wasteful  cutting,  fire,  or  blight  if  carelessly 
handled  or  if  quick  money  appealed  more 
strongly  to  an  owner  than  long-time  earn- 
ings from  a  wisely  managed  timber  stand. 

Is  this,  then,  strictly  the  owner's  business — 
whether  he  wastes  or  saves  his  timberlands? 
Surely  not  when  as  Robert  "W.  Chambers 
said:  "When  the  forests  go,  the  waters  go, 
fish  and  game  go,  crops  go,  herds  and  flocks 
go,  fertility  departs.  Gradually  the  age-old 
phantoms  appear,  stealthily  one  after  an- 
other— flood,  drought,  fire,  famine." 

To  prevent  so  far  as  possible  just  such 
disasters,  some  States  have  set  up  reasonable 
regulations  of  forestry  practices  that  apply 
to  all  owners  of  timberland.  Maryland's 
law,  for  example,  requires  th'at  all  persons 
owning  3  acres  or  more  of  forest  land,  re- 
frain from  cutting  immature  timber  except 
when  it  will  improve  the  stand ;  keep  a  good 
growing  stock  and  leave  conditions  favor- 


Owners  of  private  forest  lands  may  often  get  help  fronn  State  project  foresters  in  judg- 
ing maturity  of  trees  and  in  gaging  potential  timber. 


able  for  growth ;  arrange  for  restocking  the 
land  after  cutting  if  that  is  necessary  to  keep 
a  thriving  forest.  Maryland  further  provides 
forestry  boards  and  calls  for  local  help  to 
see  that  the  rules  are  kept. 

Unfortunately,  not  all  States  have  pushed 
forward  in  safeguarding  the  forests.  Fed- 
eral legislation,  if  enacted,  would  set  the 
standards  for  forestry  practice  for  the  whole 
Nation  and  would  aid  all  the  States  in 
adopting  adequate  timber  conservation  pro- 
grams. In  that  way.  Federal  legislation  could 
accomplish  greater  good  in  shorter  time. 

Immediately  the  old  bugaboo  raises  its 
head:  Is  this  regimentation? 

Well,  we  don't  think  of  it  as  regimenta- 
tion when  a  State  requires  the  owner  of  a 
hotel  to  provide  safe  exits  so  that  when  any 
one  of  us  spends  a  night  there  he  will  run 
no  risk  of  being  trapped  by  fire.  By  the 
same  token,  laws  governing  forestry  prac- 
tices that  so  vitally  affect  our  water  sources, 
the  control  of  floods,  and  the  protection  of 
the  Nation's  future  timber  supply  can 
scarcely  be  considered  anything  more  than 
necessary  precautions  for  the  common  good. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  industry  and  labor 
alike  can  profit  by  the  widespread  use  of 
sound  forestry  practices.  In  the  past,  many 
places;  such  as  Elizabeth,  La.,  have  been  left 
stranded — made  ghost  towns — when  the 
major  industry,  a  large  sawmill,  ceased  oper- 
ation because  as  one  lumber  trade  journal 


reported,  "The  timber  has  been  raked  and 
scraped  to  the  last  available  and  purchas- 
able tree."  This  needn't  happen.  Under  rea- 
sonable controls,  a  lumbering  industry  may 
continue  year  after  year,  the  community  de- 
pendent on  it  for  a  living  may  go  on  thriv- 
ing, and  the  local  farmers  and  merchants 
find  daily  outlets  for  their  wares.  All  mak- 
ing for  a  healthy  economy. 

Now,  then,  is  there  anything  you  can  do 
as  an  individual — whether  you  live  in  coun- 
try, town,  or  city — to  fight  the  loss  of  our 
forests  ? 

Yes.  Be  extremely  cautious  about  fires 
when  you're  passing  through  a  forest — no 
flicking  away  lighted  matches  or  cigarette 
butts ;  no  leaving  smoldering  campfires  to 
blow  sparks  into  the  underbrush. 

Then,  you  can  encourage  the  development 
of  public  forests — lands  bought  and  refor- 
ested by  a  town,  village,  county,  municipal- 
ity, school,  hospital,  church,  or  by  the  State 
or  the  Nation. 

But  above  all,  you  can  help  by  under- 
standing the  relation  of  our  timberlands  to 
your  own  way  of  life.  And  by  giving  moral 
support  to  all  measures  that  will  preserve 
them  for  the  common  good. 

In  return,  all  of  us  may  then  receive  divi- 
dends in  recreation  for  mind  and  body,  com- 
munity interest  and  aliveness,  new  knowl- 
edge, new  beauty,  and  the  restoration  of  our 
priceless  timberlands. 
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lost  minute  reports 

from  U.  S.  Government  Agencies 


That  interests  of  consumers  are  to  be  given 
eQual  consiaeration  with  those  of  producers 
wa;  stressed  throughout  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Conference  in  Quebec  which  ended 
on  an  optimistic  note  November  I .  More 
food  and  better  distribution  of  that  food  to 
improve  living  standards  throughout  the 
world  are  among  the  objectives  of  the  43 
nations  which  are  now  members  of  FAO. 

Sir  John  Boyd  Orr  of  Scotland  was  chosen 
FAO's  first  Director  General  for  a  term 
ending  December  31,  1947.  Washington, 
D.  C,  is  to  be  the  temporary  seal  of  FAO, 
the  permanent  seat  to  be  that  of  the  United 
Nations  Organization  when  it  is  established. 

At  the  closing  session  of  the  Conference, 
Hov/ard  R.  Tolley,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  and  vice  chairman 
of  a  15-member  Executive  Committee  of 
FAO,  said:  "The  reports  of  committees  and 
commissions  which  we  have  adopted  are  a 
splendid  foundation  for  FAO's  work  of  see- 
ing to  it  that  the  world's  consumers  are 
better  fed  and  the  world's  food  and  agricul- 
tural producers  have  their  fair  share  of  the 
good  things  of  life.  We  are  going  home  to 
tell  our  people.  It  is  a  story  we  are  proud  to 
tell  them — the  farm  people  and  the  city 
people  alike." 

Total  food  available  for  civilians  in  1946  will 

be  cons'aerac' ;  grea'er  -han^in  1945,  re- 
ports the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Average  food  consumption  per  capita  is 
also  expected  to  be  larger  than  in  1945  and 
may  exceed  the  high  record  of  1944,  which 
was  I  I  percent  above  the  prewar  level  of 
1935-39.  All  foods,  however,  will  not  be 
equally  plentiful,  at  least  in  the  early  months 
of  1946.  These  foods  include  pork,  the 
better  grades  of ■  beef  and  veal,  fats  (par- 
ticularly butter)  and  oils,  sugar,  and  canned 
fish. 

Most  of  the  expected  improvement  in 
civilian  food  supplies  next  year  stems  from 
the  sharp  cutback  in  military  food  require- 
ments, which  will  drop  to  one-third  or  even 
one-fourth  of  the  1945  level.  Exports  and 
shipments  of  food  In  1946  will  continue 
large,  assuming  that  satisfactory  financial 
arrangements  are  completed. 

Plentiful  supplies  of  most  foods  are  in 
prospect  for  next  year. 
Chicken  and  turkey  are  plentiful  again.  They 
v/ere  on  the  hara-to-get  list  for  a  long  time, 
but  now  consumers  can  plan  to  serve  turkey 
or  chicken  often — and  be  sure  of  getting  it. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there's  more  chicken 
and  turkey  available  today  than  before  the 
war.  Because  both  of  these  birds  are  S.I. 
favorites,  the  Government  asked  producers 
to  grow  a  lot  of  them.  When  the  war  ended 
military  needs  immediately  dropped.  Of 
course,  the  armed  forces  bought  enough  to 
meet  their  holiday  needs,  and  they've  also 


decided  to  serve  chicken  often — but  the 
"remainder"  for  civilians  is  still  rather  big. 
In  fact,  If  this  year's  civilian  turkey  supply 
v/ere  divided  evenly  among  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  United  States,  each 
of  us  would  get  about  5  pounds  compared 
with  2.6  pounds  before  the  war.  And  on 
chicken,  the  per  capita  consumption  figures 
are  25  pounds  for  1945,  compared  with  an 
18-pound  prewar  average. 

Turkey  and  chicken  can  be  served  hot  or 
cold — ^for  luncheon,  dinner,  or  supper.  They 
contain  many  important  nutrients.  Including 
riboflavin,  iron,  thiamine,  nicotinic  acid,  and 
body-building  protein. 

Other  foods  In  plentiful  supply  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nev/  year  v/",.  ce  carrots,  cab- 
bage, dry  peas,  v/hlte  potatoes,  breakfast 
cereals,  wheat  flour,  and  soya  flour,  grits, 
and  flakes.  Topped  beets  are  expected  to 
be  in  heavy  supply  in  most  large  markets  of 
the  Midwest  and  Northeast  during  this 
month.  Production  in  New  Jersey-and  Penn- 
sylvania of  beets  for  the  fresh  market  Is 
about  10  percent  above  that  of  last  year. 
Fairly  liberal  supplies  of  Southern  green 
beans  may  be  available  during  this  month. 
Pepper  prospects  are  not  rosy  as  the  new 
year  dawns.  No  immediate  relief  for  the 
pepper  shortage  in  this  country  is  foreseen 
by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Rela- 
tions. No  supplies  of  pepper  have  been 
reported  officially  from  the  war-disrupted 
Dutch  East  Indies,  which  before  the  war 
furnished  95  percent  of  the  v/orld  supply  of 
this  seasoning. 

From  January  through  September  1945, 
1 ,792,000  pounds  of  black  pepper  were  im- 
ported from  India.  This  is  only  a  sprinkling 
compared  with  imports  before  the  war.  In 
prewar  years  an  average  of  about  60  million 
pounds  of  black  pepper  and  white  pepper 
was  imported  annually^by  the  United  States. 
Approximately  2  million  pounds  came  from 
India  and  the  remainder  from  the  East 
Indies. 

Consumer  demand  for  food  products  is 
expected  to  continue  strong  during  1946, 
according  to  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  despite  a  possible  reduction  in 
incomes  as  a  result  of  the  closing  of  war 
plants.  The  purchasing  power  of  consumers, 
however,  will  not  be  affected  as  much  as 
national  income  by  the  cutbacks  from  war 
production.  Taxes  have  been  reduced  and 
this  will  leave  a  larger  proportion  of  current 
incomes  for  consumers. 

The  cutback  in  national  expenditures  for 
war  materials  is  reducing  national  Income, 
but  by  the  middle  of  1946,  reconversion 
will  have  reached  the  point  at  which  national 
production  may  begin  to  expand,  with  in- 
creasing employment.  National  Income  for 
the  year  may  be  reduced,  says  BAE,  but 


perhaps  by  not  more  than  15  percent  from 
the  high  level  of  1945. 
Essential  low-cost  clothes  should  soon  be 
available  in  greater  quantities  as  the  result 
of  steps  taken  by  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration to  speed  up  the  flow  of  certain 
types  of  garments  to  retail  stores  to  fill  the 
apparel  needs  of  veterans,  their  families, 
and  others  with  limited  incomes. 

The  garments  covered  include  several  im- 
portant items  of  low-priced  knit  underwear 
and  nightwear  for  men,  women,  children, 
and  Infants;  cotton  hosiery;  men's  and  boys' 
woven  dress  shirts,  shorts,  and  pajamas:  and 
men's  handkerchiefs.  Although  the  action  is 
not  restricted  to  cotton  goods,  items  in  the 
low-price  ranges  affected  are  most  likely  to 
be  made  of  cotton. 

Manufacturers  are  permitted  to  Increase 
their  ceilings  somewhat.  But  the  net  effect, 
the  OPA  says,  will  be  a  reduction  in  the  level 
of  average  prices  for  consumers.  There  are 
two  reasons  for  this: 

1.  Manufacturers  still  will  be  subject  to 
the  Maximum  Average  Price  order,  which 
generally  requires  them  not  to  exceed  their 
1 943  average  prices. 

2.  It  will  also  encourage  production  of 
low-cost  garments  and  bring  savings  to  con- 
sumers, who  otherwise  would  have  to  buy 
clothes  In  the  more  expensive  lines. 
Self-service  for  cotton  goods  would  permit 
customers  in  retai,  stores  to  make  their  own 
selections  of  sheets,  pillowcases,  towels, 
wash  cloths,  and  maybe  yard  goods  that 
have  been  standardized,  packaged,  and 
labeled.  Homemakers  then  could  have  their 
selections  checked  and  wrapped  at  a  service 
desk  In  much  the  same  v/ay  as  they  now  do 
at  many  food  markets. 

The  feasibility  of  seJf-service  for  cotton 
goods  is  discussed  by  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics  In  a  recent  report.  The 
Bureau  points  out  that  retail  margins  for 
cotton  goods  might  be  reduced  substan- 
tially by  simplified  selling  procedures  to 
permit  a  greater  degree  of  self-service  by 
customers,  similar  to  that  so  successfully  In- 
stituted in  the  retail  merchandising  of  foods. 
Nylon  stockings  will  come  back  to  the 
hosiery  counters  of  retail  stores  at  prices  a 
fourth  or  more  below  1942  ceilings.  Price 
Administrator  Chester  Bowles  announced. 

Prices  for  first-quality,  full-fashioned  ny- 
lons will  range  from  95  cents  to  $2.05,  com- 
pared with  the  former  range  of  $1.65  to 
$2.50  a  pair. 

New  marking  rules  will  help  consumers  to 
get  the  quality  they  pay  for.  The  marker 
will  show  the  retail  ceiling  price  in  dollars 
and  cents.  It  will  also  show  whether  any 
material  besides  nylon  has  gone  into  the 
stockings,  how  the  hose  were  made  in  terms 
of  gage  and  denier,  and  who  made  them. 
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Yes,  We  Have  Some  Bananas 

Whether  or  not  the  banana  was  the  for- 
bidden fruit  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  it  is  a 
favorite  fruit  of  today.  As  all  of  us  know, 
supplies  were  scarce  during  wartime.  But 
they  are  becoming  more  plentiful  now.  Ship- 
ments are  about  a  third  larger  than  they 
were  at  this  season  last  year. 

Bananas  have  always  been  shipped  green 
and  ripened  in  the  dark  by  receivers  here. 
During  the  war,  however,  consumers  just 
wouldn't  wait  for  the  fruit  to  ripen — they 
bought  the  bananas  green.  If  you  do  not 
insist  on  buying  bananas  as  soon  as  a  ship- 
ment arrives,  the  receiver  will  ripen  them  as 
formerly.  He  will  prefer  it — and  so  will 
you ! 

No  Fluffy  Ruffles 

Fluffy  ruffles  on  women's  dresses  are 
frowned  on  in  official  circles  at  this  time  be- 
cause rufHes  and  flounces  and  sweeping  skirts 
require  more  material  than  plainer  styles. 
Textiles  are  not  plentiful  enough  to  permit 
radical  changes,  in  the  way  of  increased 
yardage  for  dresses,  from  "basic"  limita- 
tions which  were  put  into  effect  in  1942  by 
■WPB  Order  L-85.  Therefore,  women's 
dress  styles  are  to  be  restricted  through  the 
1946  spring  season,  according  to  the  Civil- 
ian Production  Administration  (formerly 
the  'War  Production  Board). 


Powder  and  Painf 

A  little  powder,  a  little  paint,  and  other 
aids  to  make  milady  "look  like  what  she 
ain't"  are  still  to  be  had  at  protected  prices. 
Yes,  ceiling  prices  on  cosmetics  are  still  in 
effect.  These  prices  will  be  protected  during 
the  Christmas  buying  season,  says  OPA,  when 
prices  might  rise  owing  to  competitive  buy- 
ing by  holiday  shoppers. 


Was  It  Vanilla  Then? 

Dolly  Madison  must  give  up  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  first  person  to  serve  ice 
cream  in  America !  New  Orleans  served  the 
frozen  delicacy  in  1808,  4  years  before  Presi- 
dent Madison  entered  the  "White  House,  ac- 
cording to  an  advertisement  of  April  20, 
1808,  found  by  the  executive  director  of  the 
Louisiana  State  Museum.  The  ad  reads; 
"Ice  cream  may  be  had  at  the  Coffee  House 
every  day  between  the  hours  of  12  and  9 
o'clock." 

Tomorrow's  House 

New  and  improved  materials  will  help  to 
make  houses  of  tomorrow  more  comfortable 
to  live  in  and  more  economical  to  keep  up. 

indows  that  close  themselves  when  it  rains, 
a  floor  covering  that  feels  like  rubber  and 
wears  like  stone,  and  insulating  material 
made  of  plastic  foam  are  among  improve- 
ments to  be  had  in  homes  to  come,  says 
Alma  H.  Vallin,  Construction  Unit,  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 


Wax  from  Colored  Candles 

Wax  that  drips  from  Christmas  candles 
onto  your  best  tablecloth  can  make  you  see 
red  in  more  ways  than  one.  If  red  or  other 
colored  wax  stains  your  table  linen,  scrape 
away  as  much  of  the  wax  as  possible  with  a 
dull  knife.  Place  the  stain  between  clean 
white  blotters,  cleansing  tissues,  or  paper 
towels,  and  press  with  a  warm  iron.  Change 
blotters  when  soiled.  Finally,  sponge  with 
carbon  tetrachloride  or  other  grease  solvent. 


Safe  Way 

Santa's  sleigh  will  be  loaded  heavily  this 
year  with  Christmas  gifts — from  electric 
irons  to  refrigerators.  If  you  help  the  old 
Saint  to  unpack,  and  lift  some  heavy  gifts 
from  his  sack,  be  sure  you  bend  your  knees, 
not  your  back.  Make  the  big  muscles  in  leg 
and  thigh  do  most  of  the  work.  There's  a 
right  way  and  a  wrong  way  to  use  the  mus- 
cles when  lifting  a  heavy  load  and  if  you 
follow  the  right  way,  there's  much  less  dan- 
ger of  strain.  And  a  greater  chance  that  you 
will  have  a  Merry  Christmas! 


LISTEN  TO  CONSUMER  TIME 

Every  Saturday — Coast  to  Coast 
over  N.  B.  C.       12:15  p.  m.  EST 

11:15  a.  m.  CST 

10:15  a.  m.  MST 

9:15  a.  m.  PST 

Dramatizations,   interviews,   questions   and  answers 
on  consunner  problems.    Tune  in. 
Brought  to  you   by  the 

U.  S.  DEPARTIMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
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